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The report is designed to embrace the following outline indicated 
in section 13 of the School Law: 

1. The general condition of the Public Schools of the State; 

2. Amount of school money apportioned among the several coun- 
ties, and the sources whence such moneys are raised; 

3. Amounts raised by county and district taxes, and the amounts 
paid for teachers' salaries, buildings, furniture, etc; 

4. The series of text-books authorized by the State Board; 

5. Kules and Regulations prescribed by the State Board of Edu- 
cation for the government of the Public Schools; 

6. Number and grade of schools in each county; 

7. Number of persons between the ages of four and twenty years; 
number attending public schools; number attending private schools; 
number not attending any school; 

8. Statistics concerning chartered educational institutions and 
institutions under the patronage of the State; 

9. General educational information* 



SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS 

FOR THE YEAR 1883-4. 



••> 



The followiog siimmary, exhibits, in au abridged form, the essen- 
tial points deduced from the statistical tables presented in this report: 

1. TVTiole number of organized districts in the State, 1883 . . . 1131 

'' " 1884... 1206 
Increase during the year 75 

2. iS^umber of districts reporting during the year, 1883 1078 

^' ^^ " '^^ 1884 1146 

Increase * 68 

3. Whole Xo. of persons reported bet. 4 and 20 years, 1883 . . . 69,076 

'^ ^^ - - - '' " 1884... 73,867 
Increase . .- » 4,791 

4- Whole Xo. of pupils enrolled in the schools during the 

year, 1883 37,184 

Whole Xo. of pupils enrolled in the schools during the 

year, 1884 43,157 

Increase 5,973 

5- XumVjer of teachers employed in Public Schools during the 

year, 1883 1,497 

Xuinber of teachers emph^ved in Public Schools during the 

year, 1884 \ 1,712 

Increase 215 

6. Average Xo. of days of school per district during 1883 86 

*» " " '* - - " 1884 90 

Increase. 4 

7. Xuml>er of school houses in 1SS3 1,115 

1884 1,169 

Increase 54 
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8. Total value of school property in 1883 $ 823,409 82 

« " " « 1884 1,454,506 49 

Increase 631,096 67 

9. Average salary paid male teachers per month during 1883 . $45 15 

" « ^' " " '' " " 1884. 46 75 
Increase 1 60 

■ 10. Average salary paid female teachers per month during 

1883 $33 47 

Average salary paid female teachers per month during 

1884... , : 35 45 

Increase 1 98 

11. Average salary paid to County School Supts. per annum 

during 1883 $318 80 

Average salary paid to County School Supts. per annum 

during 1884 873 60 

Increase 54 80 

12. No. of teachers employed holding first grade certificates 

during 1883 836 

No. of teachers employed holding first grade certificates 

during 1884 1,002 

Increase 166 

13. No. of teachers employed holding second grade certificates 

during 1883 653 

No. of teachers employed holding second grade certificates 

during 1884 725 

Increase * 72 

14. No. of children not attending any school during the year 

1883 20,409 

No. of children not attending any school during the year 

1884 24,372 

Increase 3,963 

4 

15. No. of teachers employed in private schools in 1883 209 

" " " ^" " 1884 ...... 206 

Decrease .' 3 
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FIXAXCIAL EXHIBITS— RECEIPTS. 

16. Amt. fands Id hands of District Clerks at beginniDg 

of year, 1S83 .$47,95S 42 

Amt. funds in hands of District Clerks at beginning 

of year, 1SS4. 53/262 79 

Increase. 5,304 37 

17. Amt. raised by District Tax in 1SS3 $135,356 20 

- - ,. •. 1SS4 151,067 16 

Increase 15,710 96 

IS. Amt. raised by three-mill county tax in 1SS3 $177,1S1 47 

four-mill •• ' •• 1SS4 195.397 90 

Increase 1S,216 43 

19. Amt. received by counties from State Schciol Fund 

in 1S83. . . .' $50,9S4 74 

Amt. received by counties from State School Fund 

in 1SS4. ..! 53,370 96 

Increase 2,3S6 22 

20. Amt. raised by rate bills during 1883 $18,386 11 

•^ •• ■- ^ ^ 1S84 18,957 98 

Increase 571 87 

21. Amt. School Funds received from all other sources 

during 1883 $116,346 50 

Amt. School Funds received from all other sources 

during 1884 32,146 13 

Decrease 84,200 37 



DISBrRSEMENTS. 

22. Amt. paid out for teachers' salaries during 1883. .$259,370 82 

- •• - - " - 1884 . . 286,959 55 
Increase 27,588 73 

23. Amt. paid out for repairs on sch«.H>l houses in 1883. $17,797 21 

•' - - 1884. 13,01U 70 

Decrease 4,702 51 
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24. Amt. paid for school furniture in 1883 $10,688 64 

1884 12,513 48 

Increase 1,824 84 

25. Amt. paid out for incidentals during 1883 $17,075 60 

" " '' 1884 20,599 04 

Increase 3,523 44 

26. Amt. paid for school apparatus in 1883 $1,948 46 

" 1884 2,072 61 

Increase 124 15 

27. Amt. paid for school house sites in 1883 $32,442 00 

1884 2,554 75 

Decrease 29,887 25 

28. Amt. paid for building school houses in 1883 $114,516 65 

" " " '' 1884 112,272 04 

Decrease 2,244 61 
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TABLE D.— COMPARATIVE STATISTICS. 

Showing the average daily attendance from 1877 to 1884. 



OOXTMTIB8. 



1877 


'l878 


1879 


1880 


1881 


1882 


1883 



1884 



Baker 

Benton 

Clackamas.. 

Olatsop 

Oolumbia.... 

Ooos 

Crook 

Curry 

Douglas 

Grant 

Jackson 

Josephine... 
Klamath.... 

Lake 

Lane 

Linn 

Marion 

Multnomah , 

Polk. 

Tillamook... 
Umatilla.... 

Union 

Wasco 

Washington 
Tamhill 



Total. 



263 

1,000 

875 

277 



640 



172 

906 

260 

1.066 



166 
i',856' 



2,018 

952 

71 



960 

712 

1.207 

1,103 



U,889 



378 
960 
1,239 
442 
177 
670 



182 
1,650 

410 
1,200 

316 



110 

1.693 

2.165 

2,378 

2,488 

tf09 

126 

868 

900 

677 

1.415 

1,196 



22,434 



315 
1,098 

"382* 

288 
644 



140 
1,426 

461 
1,117 



366 

1,120 

2.214 

888 

241 

1,496 



444 
1,240 
1,768 
371 
256 
710 



'. iiTot organized until 



150 
2,289 

344 
1,172 

288 



146 
1.620 

356 
1,329 

270 



! 4^ot organized unfc 



281 


176 


270 


1,790 


1,763 


1,555 


2.364 


2,129 


ar.i23 


2,017 


2,704 


2,210 


2,598 


2,870 


3.111 


934 


1.048 


1,090 


163 


123 


176 


966 


2,116 


1,625 


663 


899 


1,188 


990 


1.060 


912 


1,160 


1,238 


1,213 


1,213 


1,254 


1.320 



1 



660 


690 


1,480 




1,856 


1.407 


457 


482 


286 


414 


776 


708 


(1882) 


250 


180 


190 


1,866 


1,551 


367 


388 


1,247 


1,351 


383 


369 


(1882) 


131 


248 


195 


1,700 


2,215 


2,246 


2,328 


2,308 


2,375 


8,307 


3.833 


1.214 


1,067 


• • • • • • 


136 


2,346 


1,372 


757 


1,523 


994 


972 


1,248 


1,141 


1,432 


1,510 



366 



20,940 



27.436 



25,196 



27,347 



26,597 



1,965 

665 

1,286 

777 

290 

185 

1,602 

474 

1,351 

360 

220 

215 

1,875 

2.514 

2.781 

3.997 

1.049 

169 

1.666 

1.892 

1,129 

1.278 

i.soec 



39.512 



STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 



Z. F. MOODY Governor. 

R. P. EARHART Secretary of State. 

E. B. McELROY Supt. Public Instruction. 



STATE BOARD OF EXAMINATION. 



J. W. Johnson, A. M., of State University, Eugene City. 
W. D. Lyman, A. M., Pacific University, Forest Grove. 
T. M. Gatch, Ph. D., Wasco Independent Academy, The Dalles. 
J. E. Payton, County Supt. Baker county. Baker City. 
Thomas Van Scot, A. M., Willamette University, Saiem. 
B. J. Hawthorne, A. M., State Agricultural College, Corvallis. 
T. H. Crawford, A. M., City Supt. of Public Schools, Portland. 
J. T. Gregg, City Supt. of* Salem. 

I. W. Pratt, Principal of Harrison Street School, Portland. 
J. W. Merritt, Principal Public Schools, Jacksonville. 
Frank Rigler, A. M., Ex-County Supt. Polk county. Indepen- 
dence. 

MEETINGS. 

The regular meetings of the Board have been held, as required by 
law, on the first Mondays of January and July of each year. In 
addition to these regular meetings, sessions ad interim have been 
held, in the interests of general and special education, in various 
parts of the State. 

DUTIES. 

The duties of the Superintendent of Public Instruction as set 
forth in Sec. 4, Title 1, or the School Laws, embrace a wide scope of 
work and have entailed upon him the investigation of many impor- 
tant questions touching the development of public education in the 
several ooonties. 



Tlie employment of teachers; estaljlisbmeDt of aeliool grades; dis- 

r.(;rict organization; aciiool government; lopal administration; qualili- 

ftcations of teacliers; settlement of appeals and otlier qnestions of 

fleiieral school-legisiation have been passed upon liy the Board, The 

inn satisfactory results of schools planted in remote parts of the State; 

" B migratory character of the inhabitants who move from point to 

Bpoint, liave given rise to questions difficult of solution and of great 

Flmportance to the permanent school patrons and school officers of 

"hese remote districts. 

The State Board should have a conipreheusive knowledge of the 
[ State school syHtem. With this it ia important and necessary that 
[lithey have hucIi general and special information as will enable them 
Rnot only to fully comprehend the points at issue, but to decide wisely 
and judiciously the many intricate questions appealed from time to 
time. In all these questions the duties of the Board are of a tripli- 
cate nature; legislative, iu that they prescribe rn!es and regnlationa; 
judicial, in rendering decisions, and executive in enforcing its decis- 
ions relative to genera! and local school government. In all these 
r departments, I have received the assistance and hearty co-operation 
Pof the members of the Board, 



EXAMINATIONS. 

Stated esaniinations have been held in conformity with tJie require- 
j-ments of the law. State certihcates and diplomas have also been 

f anted by virtue of authority conferred in Section 20, Title 2, of 
B School Laws. 



EEQUIREMENTS FOR EXAMINATION. 



All applicants must furnish satisfactory evidence of good moral 
Kuharacter prior to examination. If the applicant is personally known 
pto the Board, no other testimony will be i-equired. If not, personal 
eudoraement from one or more responsible citizens acquainted with 
the applicant must be furnished. Evidence relative tQ the length 
of service as a teacher must be submitted before the issuance of di- 
plomas or certificates. The following Bcliedules of examination have 
teen adopted: 
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SCHEDULE I, LIFE DIPLOMA. 

Scale of 100 Per Cent. 

General average required, 90 per cent. Minimum allowed in any 
branch, 75 per cent. 

Orthography. Physical Geography. Algebra. 

Reading. United States liistory. Plain Geometry. 

Penmanship. Theory and Practice English Literature. 

Descriptive Geography Teaching. Book-keeping. 

Mental Arithmetic. School Law, Oregon. General History. 
Written Arithmetic. Composition. Natural Philosophy. 

English Grammar. Rhetoric. Constitution of U. S. 

Physiology. 

SCHEDULE II, STATE DIPLOMA. 
Scale of 100 Per Cent. 

^ Examination Inclu^^s^ll branches in the above list. General av- 
erage required, 8^ per cent. Minimum allowed in any branch, 70 
per cent. 

SCHEDULE III, FIRST GRADE STATE CERTIFICATE. 

Scale of 100 Per Cent. 

General average required, 85 per cent. Minimum allowed in any 
branch, 60 per cent. 

Orthography. Written Arithmetic. Oregon School Law. 

Reading. English Grammar. Composition. 

Penmanship. Physical Geography. Physiology. 

Descript'e Geography. United States History. Algebra. 
Mental Arithmetic. Theory aniS Practice. Book-keeping. 

SCHEDULE IV, SECOND GRADE CERTIFICATE. 

Scale of 100 Per Cent, 

Examination embraces all branches in First Grade list. General 
average required, 75 per cent. Minimum allowed in any branch, 50 
per cent. 
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Applicants for Life Diplomas must furnish satis facto ity evidence 
that tliey have taught, with success, not less than six years, three of 
■which sliall have been in this State. For State Diplomas, applicants 
are required to have tanglit four years, two of which shall have heen 
ill this State. For First Grade State Cert ifica tea, applicants must 
have taught one year successfnlly. 

If, at any of the examinations held by authority of the State Board 
of Education, it ahal! be found that applicants have answered the re- 
quired per cent, of the questions gi\'en in any one or more of the 
branches named in the foregoing Bcliedides, but have not received the 
requisite per cent, in a sufficient number of these branches to entitle 
them to Life Diplomas, State Diplomas, First or Second Grade Cen 
tificates, their standing shall be recorded, and at any future time 
within two years after the first examination for Diplomas, or one 
year for Fii'at Grade State Certificates, they may re-apply for exami- 
nation, receiving credit for all branches in which they have already 
passed, and shall he required to pass in those branches only in which 
they haye failed previously. 

STATE BOARD OF EXAMINEES. 

Ae will he seen by the list of the names of the gentlemen con- 
Btituting this Board, none but practical educators of high character, 
thorough scholarship and distinguished professional ability, have 
heen selected to perform the important and responsible work devolv- 
ing upon the State Board of Examination. Dr. L. L. Eowland, Ph. 
D., of Salem, and Pi-of. J. D. Rohh, A. M., Prin. of Public Schools, 
Albany, having resigned as members of the Board, President T, Van 
Scoy, A. M., of the Willamette University, and Prof. J. "W. Merritt, 
Prin. of the Jacksonville Public Schools, were elected to fill the va- 
cancies thus made. The constantly increasing professional duties of 
Dr. Rowland compelled his resignation as member of tlie Board. 
Prof. Robb having been elected to the principalship of the Publit 
Schools of New Tacoma, W. T., tendered his resignation. These 
gentlemen were zealous and efficient memhers of the Board. 

DUTIES OF STATE EXA.MINERS. 

One of the principal duties of the Board of Examiners has been 
to prepare questions for county and State examinations. Requi- 
sitions for quarterly and semi-annual lists of questions have been 
promptly filled by the members. 
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Uniformity in examinations, as a State system, is, in some respects, 
objectionable, bnt in the main, the plan is working well and is pro- 
ductive of good results, and it may now be considered as one factor 
of the settled educational policy of the State. The object of the 
State Board has been to make examinations, especially State examin- 
ations, a test of scholarship, not an aggregate of puzzles, but such as 
all good teachers can reach. As the standard of examination is raised, 
the standard of ability and scholarship, on the part of the teachers, 
is likewise elevated. Again, as our educational system is developed, 
examinations should have wider range^ and the standard of scholastic 
attainments should be advanced to a higher plane, theseby securing 
better professional culture for our teachers. For this reason the 
scope oi examination has been extended so as to include topics here- 
tofore neglecied.' This will have a tendency to benefit our schools 
by direct effect upon teachers in giving a greater impulse to study 
and preparation. With this in view, the State Boara of Education 
have added two or three branches deemed essential to the coui-se. 
To indicate the scope and character of the examinations for Sts^te 
CertiiScates and State Diplomas, the following list of questions is 
appended: 



QUESTIONS FOR TEACHERS' EXAMINATION. 



CONDUCTED BY THE STATE BOARD. 



♦♦• 



ORTHOGKAPHY, 



BY 8UPT. E. B. m'eLROY. 



1. What is orthography, and of what does it treat? 

2. (a) Define the following: Oral sounds, letters, accent, words, 
spelling, (b) What is an elementary sound, and how many element- 
ary sounds in the English language? 

3. Write the following words, marking the proper accent, making 
the proper diacritical marks, describing the letters and uttering dis- 
tinctly the elementary sounds in each: food, slough, examine, flood, 
extol, exuberant, exhort, duty, elusive, ducat, enginery, egotism, 
diverse, dog, dost, behalf, hymenial, bitumen, hostile, moths, bayou, 
zouave. 

4. Correct the false orthography in the following sentences and 
give the rule in each case: (a) The mil is open til nine, (b) The 
cropp of wheat will be good, (c) The motion is debateable. 
(d) We should not be spitful. (e) The army was well supplyed. 

5. (a) Define a compound word, and state the difference between 
a separable and consolidated compound, (b) Give two rules for 
writing compound words. 

6. Correct the errors in the following sentences: They will re- 
turn today or tomorrow. He was a matter of fact sort of man. 
The bowknot was imperfectly tied. 

7. (a) Give two rules for syllabication. 

(b) Write the following words, ditiding them as they should be 
divided at the end of a line: weaver, preface, apathy, predicate, 
horizon, business. 



^•.k. ^ 
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(e) Are the following words divisible at the end of a line? If 
not, state your reasons: above, open, lily, event, city, await. 

(d) Correct the division of the following words: se-pa-rate, 
So-lo-mon, Ti-mo-thy, sho-vel, He-len, I-sa-bel. 

8. (a) What are the relative merits and demerits of "written spell- 
ing" compared with "oral spelling" in school? 

(b) Give three methods of teaching spelling. 

9. Write the following words, mark the accented syllables and 

f)ronounce correctly: eleemosynary, psaltery, hyperbole, squalor, 
ien, discern, desultory, contumacy, despicable, maintenance, equa- 
tion, lyceum, mischievous, respirable, misconstrue. 

10. Spell the following words correctly: shase, zar, cristallize, 
deboshee, interseed, plebeyn, sellery, lew, revalya, selibasy, rasens, 
roozh, gliserin, serplis, litergy, vishus, dissiple, gitar, orkestra. 

READING. 

BY PROF. FRANK RIGLER. 

1. (a) Give three methods of beginning to teach a child how 
to read. 

(b) Which of these do you prefer, and why? 

2. Make a diagram showing the principal divisions and subdi- 
visions of Elocution. 

3. (a) What is articulation? 

(b) What three kinds of errors are made in articulation? 

4. Give four rules for determining where to place the emphasis. 

5. "Shall a candle be hidden under a table or a bushel?" Indi- 
cate the emphasis and inflection; (1) so that the question shall ask, 
under which of the two the candle shall be hidden; (2) so that the 
question shall ask, whether or not the candle shall be hidden under 
either. 

6. What is pure tone? what is the difference between it and the 
orotund ? 

7. What is inflection? when should the circumflex inflection be 
used? 

8. What is monotone? when is it used? 

9. (a) Define tonic and atonic elements? 
(b) When may r be trilled ? 

10. Give succinctly your method of conducting a recitation in 
the Fifth Reader. 
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PENMANSHIP. 

BY PRESIDENT VAN SCOT. 

1. Describe the position of '»o(iy, band and pen. 

2. "V. bat are the principal ^Movements used in writing? 

3. Wbat matevipls w )iild you rec mmend? 

4. Name the three classes of small letters, with reference to their 
fonns, and give an example of each class. 

5. What is meant by spacing? 

6. What is the standard of measurement for the bight and the 
width oE letters? 

7. What is meant by slant or slope? 

8. Wbat is the degree of slo^,e in main luies? Give an example 
showing necesssity for uniform sloj^^e. 

9. What *s the usual bight of capital letters? 

10. Name the three priiici ral groups of the capitals, and give an 
example of each group. 

CE DGRAPH Y. 

1.. (a) What is Iptitude? 1 ngitude? 

(b) Name and 1 cate two points on tliQ earth's surface where 
there is neither latitude nor longitude. 

2. (a) How far, in degrees, is the tropic of Cancer from the 
Equators 

(b) Give in full the reason for the la^t answer. 

3. (a) Explain biiefly the causes of oceanic currents. 

(b) Which oceanic current affects the climate of Europe and 
how? 

4. State four physical causes whicb make the Amazon the largest 
river in the world. 

5. (a) How is dew deposited? 
(b) How is true hail foiTned? 

6. Bound and give the capitals of New York, Tennessee, Minne- 
sota, France, Pereia. 

7. Locate the following and tell to wbat cmm tries they belong: 
Saghalien, Madagascar, Ceylon, Loffoden, Chiloe, Nantucket. 
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8. Locate Philddelphia, Lou^'sville. Mobile, Lyons, Canion, Delhi, 
Dant'.ic, Callao. Yera Ciu.., Belgrade. 

9. Where ai« the CevenDes Mountains? Hindoo Kooeh Moun- 
teins? Pindr.s MoimJ-pius? Mt. Mitchell? Acary Monntpins? 

10. In what directions and on wh?t wucers would a vessel bail in 
going from Ilambarg to Ilong Kong? From Savannah to Odessa? 

MENTAL ARITMETIC. 

BY PROF. I. W. PRATT. 

1. A can mow 1 acre of grass in § of a day, B in | of a day, and 
C in 4-5 of a day; how much more can A and B mow in a day 
than C ? 

2. A can do 3 t'mes as much in a day as B, and B can do twice 
as TiijUch as C; in ^low man days can A do as much as C in 4 days ? 

3. A horse and cow eat a quantity of hay in 3 months; how long 
will it last each, provided the horse eats only ^ as much as the cow ? 

4. One-third of A's fortune, plus J of B's fortune, amounts to 
$500; what is the fortune of each, if A's fortune is to B's as 9 to 8 ? 

5. 10^ is what per cent, of 7 1-6 ? What is the lifference be- 
tween 40 per cent, and 10 per cent, off, and 10 per cent, and 40 per 
cent, on ? 

6. A farmer has 110 acres; he plows 3 acres for • cows, and pas- 
tures 4 acres for 9 cows; how many cows did he keep, if § of the 
number of cows equals 2-5 of the number of sheep ? 

7. A boat whose rate of sailing is 12 miles an hour, sails down a 
river whose current is 3 miles an hour; how far may it go that it 
may be gone 7 hours, allowing 1 hour for stopping ? 

8. A farmer bought a number of turkeys for $37.50; 18 of them 
having died, he sold | of the remainder for cost, and received $19; 
how many did he buy? 

9. The sum of A's and B's fortune is $2,800, and 25 per cent, of 
A's is 33^ per cent, of B's, how much have each? 

10. Two-thirds of the cube of a number is 10 more than the cube 
of ^ of the number; what is the number? 
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WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. 

BY PROF. I. W. PRATT. 

1. [a] What per cent, of a number is 2^ per cent, of it? 
[b] 87^ is 87^ per cent, less than what? 

2. What is interest? what is the legal rate? usury? what is the 
legal rate in this State? what is a promissory note? draw one that 
would be binding in this State. 

3. To what do the numbers 4, 16, 3, 8, 12, 10, 2240, 1760, 84, 
126, 63 refer in the tables in compound numbers? 

4. From a piece of ground 30 rods wide and 50 rods long, a lot 
25 feet by 100 feet was sold for $275. Value of remainder at same 
rate? 

5. One eigth of a certain number exceeds its tenth by 14 less than 
its twelfth, what is 15 per cent, of that number? 

6. [a] Number of cords of wood in a rick 128 feet long, 4 feet 
wide, 5 feet high? 

[b] On a certain shelf in my library are ten books. If a per- 
son should remove them without noticing their order what probabil- 
ity of his replacing them in the same order? 

7. Interest $14.18; time 2 years, 8 months, 12 days; rate 7 per 
cent. Find principal. 

8. [a] What change takes place when vessels cross longitude 180 
deg. west? 

[b] Name two places at one of which it is about six o'clock in 
the morning where at the other it is noon of the same day. 

9. Difference between the true and bank discount of $721.05, due 
in 1 year, 6 months, 15 days, at 6 per cent., counting days of grace. 

10. Add the cubes of 33, 44 and 55, arid extract the cube root of 
the result. 

Add the cubes of the whole numbers from 1 to 10 inclusive, and 
extract the square root of the sum. 
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HISTORY OF UNITED STATES. 

BY PRESIDENT VAN SCOY. 

1. What nations explored the territory occupied now by the 
United States. 

2. Give some account of the difficulty with Roger Williams. 

3. Describe the battle of Brandywine. 

4. Tell what yon know of the fourth President. 

5. Why was the fugitive slave law displeasing? 

6. When and where was the Confederate government formed? 

7. What were the causes of the Rebellion? 

8. Give an account of the first battle. 

9. Jf ame five of the leading generals on each side in the war of 
the Rebellion. 

10. In what particular did President Johnson and Congress dis- 
agree, and what was the result? 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

BY PRESIDENT J. W. JOHNSON. 

1. (a) Define English Grammar, (b) Language, (c) Person. 

2. (a) Xame the three ways of distinguishing the genders, (b) 
Give examples to illustrate each. 

3. (a) Give the plural of the following nouns: Father-in-law, 
Turcoman, Man-servant, Index, Penny, (bj Classify the pronouns. 

4. (a) Name the relative pronouns, (b) State the application of 
each, (c) Parse "what" in the following sentence: "This is what I 
wanted." 

5. (a) Diagram the foregoing sentence, (b) When is "that" 
preferable to "which?" (c) How is the relative pronoun parsed? 

6. Correct the following sentences: "A variety of pleasing ob- 
jects charm the eye;" "He, and not we, are to blame;" "Fifty sail was 
seen approaching the coast;" "That able scholar and critic have died;" 
"Every boy and every girl is here;" "I do not doubt but that the 
mail has arrived;" Clarke says "but that" is inelegant. Is that the 
real objection? 
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7. Parse the following: "To whom much is given, of him much- 
shall be required." 

8. (a) Analyze the preceding sentence, 
(b) J.)iagram the same. 

9. (a) Name the divisions of Grammar. 

(b) Which of these properly belong to the province of Gram- 
mar? 

10. (a) Define Mood, (b) How is the passive voice formed in 
the English language? (c) Give the synopsis of the verb "write" in 
the second person singular, throughout all the moods and tenses of 
the active voice. 

COMPOSITION. 

BY PROF. B. J. HAWTHORNE. 

[|]1. Give the rules for the use of capital letters. Should Friday 
begin with a capital? If not, why? 

2. Name and define the four figures of speech most used. 

3. Explain the difference between themes and essays. 

4. Define synthesis and analysis. Illustrate by examples. 

5. Transpose from the grammatical order to the rhetorical order: 
The gate is wide and the way is broad that leadeth to destruction. 

6. Accou'it for every mark of punctuation: George Washing- 
ton, break the long silence of that votive canvas: speak, speak, marble 
lips; teach us the love of liberty protected by law. 

7. Indicate the pronunciation of the following words: Henious, 
illustrate, indefe ^^'gable, lever, traverse, cement, sacrifice. 

8. What is : lea: t bj unity? 

9. Scan: Life is but an empty dreara. 

10. Write a composition of ten lines on Shylock. 

THEORY AND ^:^tACTICE OF TEACHING. 

BY SUPT. F. RIOLER. 

■ 

1. Distinguish between Ci^lture and instruction. 

2. In what order do the intellectual powers of an individual de- 
velop? 

3. What three ends should edutation aim to attain? 
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4. Give three ways in which a teacher may cultivate the memory 
of his pupils. 

5. Give four suggestions which will aid a teacher in securing the 
attention of his pupils. 

6. Give a method of conducting a recitation in Orthography by 
using the blackboard. 

7. Give two suggestions for conducting tlie recitations of primary 
classes in Beading. 

8. How would you begin to teach Grammar? 

9. How may addition and subtraction be taught simultaneously? 

10. (a) Explain the synthetic and analytic methods of teaching 
Geography. 

(b) Which do you prefer? 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

BY PROF. B. J. HAWTHORNE. 

1. Explain clearly the difference between single and double entry. 

2. What is meant by assets, firm, balance, capital, closing an ac- 
count, commission, creditor, debtor, discount, entry, inventory, face 
of ledger? 

3. What books are used in single entry? Explain what each' one 
is used for. Give the form of ruling each. 

4. Describe posting. Illustrate the form of entry in the ledger. 

5. What is meant by opening a set of books? What is the first 
step taken in opening a set of books? 

6. In the Profit and Loss account, what is entered on the Dr. 
side, and what is entered on the Cr. side? 

7. Into what account is Profit and Loss account closed ? How is 
it closed? 

8. How are books changed from single entry to double entry? 

9. In book-keeping which books are the most important? Why? 

10. What business papers are in common use? Write one of 
each. 

4 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

BY PROF. J. T. GREGG. 

1. Name the three departments or divisions of our government. 

' 2. What constitutes each? 

3. How does a bill become a law? 

4. Explain the veto power. 

5. What sole power has the Senate? 

6. Where must all bills for raising revenue originate? why? 

7. Give the qualifications for President? for Senator? for Repre- 
sentative? 

8. Describe the manner of electing President of United States. 

9. How, and for what time is a United States Senator elected? 
10. Name six powers of Congress. 

SCHOOL LAW OF OREGON. 

BY PROF. J. T. GREGG. ' 

1. What are the duties of teachers? 

2. What studies must be taught in each school? 

3. What studies are taught only when ordered by positive vote of 
the Board? 

4. How are changes in boundary lines of districts made? 

5. What is a legal school meeting, and who can vote at such 
meeting? 

6. Who has power to expel a pupil from school, and under what 
circumstances? 

7. What is the law in regard to the attendance of pupils? 

8. What is the penalty if a district does not use the legally au- 
thorized text-books f 

9. What is the law in regard to teachers reporting? 

10. Has a teacher any power to control the number and nature of 
fhe studies which a child may pursue? 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

f 

BY PEOF. T. M. GATCH. 

1. Who was the first great poet? 

2. Who wrote the poem (a) "Highland Mary?" (b) "Childe 
Harold?" (c) "The Lay of the Last Minstrel?" 

3. What novel in the English language has probably been most 
read? 

4. What American novel has probably been most read? 

5. What (a) poet, and (b) historian achieved distinction despite 
the loss of eyesight? 

6. Who is the greatest (a) poet, (b) orator, (c) novelist, America 
' has produced? 

7. Who was Timothy Titcomb ? 

8. What two American magazines are the most popular? 

9. What works do you recommend to young people as most eflEect- 
ive in cultivating a taste for Historical reading? 

10. From what poem is the following quotation? 

Trust no Future, however pleasant! 

Let the dead Past bury its dead! 
Act, act in the living Present, 

Heart within and God o'erhead. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

BY PRESIDENT VAN SCOT. 

1. With what other parts of the body would you classify the 
teeth? 

2. What is the natural shape of tlio chest, and what motion has 
the ribs in breathing? 

3. At what age should most care be taken in acquiring habits of 
position and motion, and why? 

4. What exercise is best adapted to develop the muscles, and why? 

5. Is waterproof clothing lioaltliful, and why? 

6. Name the respiratory organs. 
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7. Wliat systems of circulation, and what kind of blood do the 
arteries carry in each system? 

8. Describe the course of nourishment from the time it leaves the 
small intestines till it is distributed through the system. 

9. What is the effect of alcohol on the stomach and brain? 
10. How would you ventilate a room, and why? 

KATUKAL PHILOSOPHY- 

BY PRESIDENT J. W. JOHNSON. 

1. [a] Define Natural Philosophy and name the branches into 
which it is divided. 

[b] Define Mechanics, Body, Force, Motion. 

2. State the three laws of motion. 

3. A body is projected upward with a velocity of 120 feet in a 
second; how far will it rise in three seconds? 

4. [a] What is meant by the Parallelogram of forces? Illustrate 
by diagram. 

[b] What is the ''resultant" of two or more forces? 

5. [a] Define center of gravity. Where is the center of gravity 
of a Pyramid? 

6. [a] ^Name the " mechanical powers." [b] Define each. 

7. Name the three most interesting and important uses of the 
pendulum. 

8. [a] Define Hydraulics, Hydrostatics, Specific Gravity, [b] 
How do you determine, the specific gravity of a solid heavier than 
water; also lighter than water? 

9. [a] Define Pneumatics. ' [b] State Mariotte^s law. 

10. [a] Define electricity, [b] Name the two theories of electric- 
ity, [c] State the principles oi DuFay's theory. 

GEOMETKT, 

t 

BY PROF. T. H. CBAWFORD* 

1. Demonstrate that the sum of three angles of any triangle is 
180 degrees. 
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2. How many sides in an equiangular polygon whose angles are 
170 degrees each? Demonstrate. 

3. Demonstrate any theorem you please both by direct and indi- 
rect reasoning; or take any two theorems and demonstrate one di- 
rectly and the other indirectly. 

4. Demonstrate that a diameter is longer than any other chord in 
the same circle. What is the force of the word "other" in this 
theorem? 

5. Prove that the sum of any two opposite angles of an inscribed 
quadrilateral is equal to 180 degrees. 

6. The surface of a given sphere is 25 sq. ft. Required its vol- 
time. [To two decimals.] 

7. Define polygon, similar cones, pyramid, a plane, theorem, prob- 
lem, axiom. Give three axioms. 

8. A conical wine glass 2 inches in diameter and 2J inches deep 
is half filled with water. Required, the depth of the water. [To two 
decimals.] 

9. Demonstrate that the square of the diagonal of any rectangu- 
lar parallelopipedon is equal to the sum of the squares of its three 
edges. 

10. A rectangular field of 40 acres is four times as long as wide. 
Required, the dimensions. 

ALGEBRA. 

BY PROF. T. H. CRAWFORD. 

1. Define Algebra. Difference between Mathematics and Arith- 
metic? between exponent and co-efl5cient? 

2. Define equation. Define transposition. 

3. If I can go 24 miles on the cars at a certain rate, and return 
on foot at the rate of 3 miles an hour, what was rate of mrn, provided 
I was gone 11 hours? 

4. How many, and what are-the metluxls of elimination? 

5. Binomial Therem, law for number of terniH? for nigns of 
terms? for letters? for exprjnents? for <5ij.effidentH? 

6. ^ Define similar radicals, jXiWer, evolution, involution, qufuJruti(5, 
equation. 

7. If the sum of 2 fractions is unity, show that the first, together 
with the square of the sec^^nd, la w^ual to the Hccond, U>gether with 
the square of the first. 
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8. Two persons, A and B, own together 176 shares in a railway 
company; tney agree to divide, and A takes 85 shares, while B takes 
90 snares and pays $250 to A; find the value of a share. 

9. Find the side of a cube which will contain four times as many 
solid units as there are linear udits in the distance between its two 
opposite corners. 

10. A father gave to each of his children on New Year's day as 
many books as he had children: for each book he gave 12 times as 
many cents as there were children, and the cost of the whole was 315. 
How many children had he? 
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The lists given below include the names of all persons who have 
have received Life Diplomas, State Diplomas, First and Second Grade 
State Certificates, since the organization of the department, viz.: 



LIFE DIPLOMAS. 



Ames, Mrs. Alma M. 

Anderson, E. J. 

Arnold, J. C. 

Baird, Curtis. 

Bumell, Miss Kate. 

Chamberlain, Miss Ellen J. 

Chrisman, W. S. 

Condon, Thomas. 

Coon, Thomas R. 

Crawford, Thomas H. 

Dennick, Mrs. L. A. 

Gatch, T. M. 

Gault, D. M. C. 

Gregg, J. T. 

Handsaker, J. T. 

Hawes, J. D. 

Hewitt, H. H. 

Homer, J. B. 

Howard, Miss Estella M. 

Johnson, J. W. 

Jory, Thomas C. 

King, S. W. 

MacConnell, Miss Christina. 

Macmm, I. Allen. 



McElroy, E. B. 
Merritt, J. W. 
Nicholson, T. 
Phelps, Mrs. Eliza E. 
Powell, L. J. 
Pratt, I. W. 
Rittenhouse, Miss L. J. 
Kigler, Frank. 
Robb, J. D. 
Eoby, Chas. W. 
Rowland, L. L. 
Sabin, Ella C. 
Shelby, Anna B. 
Simpson, S. C. 
Spaulding, Helen F. 
Stanley, D. T. 
Stanus, Ella G. 
Sweet, J. S. 
Turner, Miss E. C. 
Ward, W. S. 
Warren, R K. 
Watt, Clara A. 
Worthington, W. L. 
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STATE DIPLOMAS. 



Adams, W. G. 
Bell, T. 0. 
Benson, H. L. 
Bowman, Aurora W. 
Burnliam, Miss Anna M. 
Bumliam, J. 
Butler, J. B. V. 
Chamberlain, Ellen J. 
Doughty, Millie. 
Devore, Miss Mary M. 
Gard, Clara. 
Gault, D. M. C. 
Glass, Lillian A. 
Goodman, Esther. 
Harris, M. Fannie. 
Hawley, Miss Mae M. 



Jones, A. 
Jory, Phoebe. 
Loughray, Martha K. 
Meachein, Alex. 
Merriman, Clara C. 
Miller, J. W. 
Nutting, W. L. 
Powell, Lillie A. 
Rice, Eva S. 
Roby, Chas. W. 
Bounds, Miss Ruth E. 
Sabin, Ella C. 
Shelby, Miss A. B. 
Smith, J. S. 
Tully, J. 
White, Mrs. Ann J. 



FIRST GBADE STATE CERTIFICATES. 



Allen, Mrs. L. L. 
Bell, Lucea C. 
Benson, H. L. 
Brown, G. B. 
Burnell, Kate. 
Burnhatn, J. 
Burnett, Ida. 
Chase, Mrs. B. G. 
Crandall, Josephine C. 
Cullen, James. 
Devore, Mary. 
Dobyns, W. H. 
Frisbie, Amanda. 
Gardiner, James A. 
Gault, D. M. C. 
• Granger, Ella C. 
Harsely, W. P. 
Hartson, D. M. 
Hiatt, Miss Mattie A. 
Holton, G. M. 
Howard, Estella. 
Jackson, Kate. 



Morse, Mrs. !N. E. 
Moak, Julia A. 
Newell, Miss Teresa M. 
O'Rouke, Miss C. O. 
O'Brien, Lucy E. 
Pershen, G. S. 
Phelps, Mrs. E. R. 
Pratt, Martin L. 
Priest,* William. 
Rice, Eva. 
Righter, F. M. 
Rigler, Frank. 
Roby, C. W. 
Rounds, Ruth. 
Sabin, Emma. 
Seeley, Miss E. A. 
Seeley, Miss Nettie B. 
Spencer, Rebecca. 
Spencer, Mrs. Nettie. 
Stanley, J. F. 
Swope, Bella A. 
Todd, Aurora H. 
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Jennings, Miss Addie C, 
Lemon, Miss Josie, 
Laflferty, J. N. 
MacConnell, Christina. 
Miller, Bosa. 
Merriman, Clara L. 
Mnnly, M. G. 



Waterman, J. C. 
Watt, Geo. H. 
Weatherby, R. T. 
Wheeler, Miss Mary E. 
White, A. J. 
Williamson, W. P\ 



SECOND GRADE STATE CEBTIFICATES. 



Chaney, W. H. 
Hartson, D. II. 



McFaddeii, Miss M. J. 
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STATE UNIVEKSITY. 

We have had the pleasure of visiting this institution of learning 
at different periods during the last two years; we have listened to 
recitations in several of the departments; have observed the deport- 
ment of the students and the general discipline of the school;, and 
we were favorably impressed with the work being done. It w^as 
manifest, on the part of the instructors, that there was not only abil- 
ity possessed, but there was also a close application to the business 
of the school, a prompt government exercised and substantial instruc- 
tion daily imparted to ther classes, all of which tends to increase the 
efficiency of their several departments, broaden the scope and thor- 
Oghness of their work, and develop to the fullest extent the pur- 
poses for which the University was established. 

The general aim of the school, as determined by the Faculty and 
Board of Regents, constitutes a broad and comprehensive view of 
, the iield of letters and science. The policy is to elevate and enlarge 
the sphere of work until the school shall afford facilities to our 
young men and women to graduate in any of the learned professions, 
One of the main factors in the success of any school is an able, in- 
terested and active Board of Regents — this, we are glad to see, the 
University possesses. 

A visit to the University will amply repay ^very friend of educa- 
tion, and the visitor will lind the work of the school progressive, and 
the teachers gentlemen of high culture, by w^hom he will be kindly 
received. 

LOCAL INTEREST. 

The influence of the University is being substantially felt in a local 
way. It affords one pleasure to observe the rapid improvements now 
being made in Eugene City as a direct result of this influence. 
Again, the visitor will remark the wide-spread satisfaction with the 
school that prevails among all classes of citizens. The people of the 
city and county delight to support the work and to speak in terms of 
praise and commendation of the University and its teachers. This, 
also, directly promotes the public school work and parents are led to 
place a higher appreciation upon the services of their teachers — and 
this, in turn, stimulates the teachers to renewed exertions. As a re- 
sult of all this, the public schools of Eugene are rapidly advancing 
in efficiency and usefulness. 
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STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

This school, iinrlnv the in an age merit of its able facility. Is rapidly 

"becoiuing one of the important iigencies of our educational system. 

The character of the instruction given and of the .brRiiclies intro- 

Erduced and taught, is aiiuually becoming better adapted to the general 

s of an agriculfural schuol. The re-organization of the sev- 

j departments by the Board of Regeuts and the Faculty, within 

B last two years, will, no doubt, give still gi'eater prominence to 

_rieultnral studies; and. while greater impoi'taiiee is attached to the 

"practical sciences and their application to the industrial pursuits and 

farming interests of onr State, academic scholarship has not Ijeen 

neglected. The effort is being m;tde to turn the courses of stiidy, as 

lar as is practicable, into such chanueia as may be most easily and 

^j)rolitably pursued by students, so that the iinal products of the 

li!^bool shall be successful, intelligent and progressive farmers. 

This plan has been adiipted upon the tlieory that the courses of 
'Bttidy should not only be professmnal but useful, and that the C ^ 
^.should not only graduate trained farmers, bat trained teachers of 
Iftrmers as well. With this in view, the policy of the school author- 
to largely and gradunlly supplant the former extensive 
identic course by courses of study more suitable to practical teach- 
T in the school-room and on the farm, and, itr this way, lay the 
jhundation for the thorough preparation of students for the farm, 
phool-rooin and management of fanners' institutes. 

BUILDINGS, 
being made to erect a new College building, 

SITE 

Of the proposed nev.- bnihling is on the Agricultnml farm about c 
jalf mile wfest of Corvallis, and is an admirable location overlooking 
Ibeantifiil and fertile country. The present 



S Agricultural College has many advantages, being in the 
nidftt of one of the richest farming regions of the State and easy of 
SoeBS — Corvallis now being the terminusjof two railways: the O. 
fee. west side R. R., and the O. & P. R. R. 




THE FARM 

Is well adapted to the production of cereals and to fruit growing, etc. 
Here tlie student may nave tlie opportunity of putting in practice 
the principlea and melhods of Bcientific agriculture as fnught in the 
recitation -room and laboratory. He can familiarize himself with the 
cljaracterieticsand constituents of the soil by actual experiment aud 
observation. 

The importance of thorough practical experiment catmot be over- 
estimated, and if the student has been an attentive learner of the 
theory, he will manifest etiU greater iutereet in the actual applie;ation 
of principlea to practice on the farm. "' 

NORMAL SCnOOLS. 

Ill reference to the State Normal Schools established by act of tlie 
Legislature, approved Oct, 26, 1882, I have the pleasure of reporting 
that the requirements of the law in prescribing a course of study to 
be pursued by students in these schools, as well as the rules and reg- 
ulations for their discipline and government, have been complied 
with on the part of the Presidents of' these schools in conjunetiOB 
with the State Board of Education. I have visited these schools an.- 
nnally and found them in prosperous condition, their several teachers 
earnestly and vigorously at work training teachers to teach. 

llEMAIiKS. 

The great majority of children in this State must be educated in 
the Public Schools. Poor instruction is disastrous in our primary 
schools. The necessity of trained teachers is apparent when we con- 
sider tliat the first steps of the child are the most iinpoilant as well 
as the most difficult. Here it is that the skill and experience of oiU" 
best teachers shonld be applied. It is a great mistake to soppoed 
that "any one can teach a primary school," and, as a result of placing; 
mere novices in charge of young children, inealcnlable- injury is often 
done, The importance of doing good work in the priniai-y school w 
evident, and it is equally clear that special training, culture and die- 
cipline of the teacher are necessary m order to produce t!ie best re- 

BUltB. , . 

In the lligiiechooi districts reporting this year, 43y<a7 pupils are 
reported as having been eiy^^lled. The magnitude of the wotk of ia- 
BtiTicting these children cannot be measured. These 114j^schoulB 



\ nndoubtedly accompli shed a vafst good, notwithstauding tlie 
miiiieroiis obstacles in the way of improvement, aueh as the short 
terms, frequent change o^ teachers, low salaries, irregular attendance 
and tardiuesB of pupils, want of co-uperation on part of school of- 
"Scers and parents, etc., at the same time it is evident that had all 
;hese Bcboola been under the niaiiHgement of trained teachers, equally 
lonecientious and earnest with the preseiit ones, tlie results would 
(have been- still more satisfactory and useful. Impmve the teachers 
'I iw^prove the schools. 
From tlie statistics furnished by the several County Buperintend- 
'entfi fqjJthe year ending March 3, 1884, it will be seen that of the 
4^0^ children enrolled in the schools, the average attendance equals 
a low rate per cent, of the actual enrollment. This rate per cent., in 
the aggregate, cannot be definitely found, as several counties do not 
report this item; but it may !je easily seen where the county report 
shows both the total enrollment and the average attendance. This 
low average may be traced to several causes, but it is not improbable 
"""lat one of the leading causes is the wantof competent, enthusiastic, 
iined teaehers. T'luined teachers mate their scliools attractive as 
B instructive. The policy of establishing Kormal Schools has 
1 deemed a just and economic measure by a large majority of the 
tates. Their necessity as educational factors in tlie development of 
_fetlblic school work has, years ago, been recognized by legislative en- 
actment by all the great school States in the Union. An important 
question to be decided is, Shall Oregon provide training schools for 
the education of her own teaeliers, or shall she continue to import 
_thera from the Eastern States? 

Tlie tax payers of the State furnish the means which support the 
sialic school system of the State. This is made absolute and oblig- 
atory by law. As a measure of economy, then, it wouid seem that 
Tie preliminary policy of the State should look \a> the raising of the 
tanBard of general eilucation by the establishment of training in- 
ititotions for the preparation of teachers to manage her pulilie schools. 
^ importance not only of providing teachers, but of providing the ' 
W teachers possible, ought to be, in every State sell ool -system, a 
mdaraental measure. What is most needed in the j)erfection of all 
r educational agencies is, the educated and trained teacher, and 
Jrt especially pnifessional teachers. Without the professional 
wlier, no system of education, public or private, can long he aus- 

t My worthy predecessors. Rons. L, L. Rowland and L, J. Powell, 

reoummended the establishment of State Normal Schools. 



On page 48 ot the Biennial Report fur the year 1876. Dr. Row- 
land aajB; "A State Normal Sduml shrmld he eBtahlished, This is 
one of the moet pressing needs of our school system, in unler to ren- 
der it properly enective. Every profession needs, as preparatory, a 
course of professional (h-ill. Slowly, bnt not less surely, this fact ie 
applied to the teacher's profession." And again in the Biennial Re- 
port of 1878, page 40, lie adds: "No want, it is confidently believed, 
IS more keenly felt by the real friendi^ of thorough, practical State 
education than that of a State Normal School," 

Hou. L. J. Powell says oil page 58 of the Biennial Report of 
1880: "The necessity for special training of teachers is a matter too 
self-evident to call for elaborate argnmeut. In the province iif any 
and all trades and professions thnse that want good work demaud 
specialists." Again, on page 10 of the Report for the term ending- 
1882, he says: "If, then, the experiences of other States and tb& 
opinions of the great mass of the best and wisest educators of the 
entire country are worth anything, the Legislature of this State 
could not do a wiser act, and one that wonld bring a richer retiirn to ' 
the State for the amount invested, than to provide, at the present 
aeasion, by proper legislation, for the thorough training of tlie three 
or four hundred young men and women who euter the school-room as 
teacliers for the iirst time every year." 

NORMAL GRADUATES. 

The Normal School at Monmouth has graduatal ten persons witliia 
the two years ending June 10, 188-1. These students completed the 
course of stndy established by the joint action of the State Board of 
Education and President Stanley of the school. Dnriug the year 
1882-3, the school furnished but one gi'aduate. Miss May Hawley, 
who passed the examination prescribed by the State Board, receiving 
a State Diplonia. During the year 1883-4, the school furnished nine 
graduates, as follows: J, B, V. Butler, "Wm. H. Dobyns, Martha "S. 
Loughray, Lillie A. Powell, Lillian A. Glass. Esther E. Goodniao, 
Clara Gard, Millie Doughty and M. Fannie Harris. These peraonEt. 
having completed the required Normal Course passed the prescribed!' 
examination receiving State Normal Diplomas. ' 

The Normal School at Ashland has not yet furnished any gradn- 
ates, but we are informed by President Royal that the school will , 
probably furnish a class for graduation at tlie close of the present 
school year. 
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RECOMMEND ATIOX. 

In closing this topic, I would respectfuily reeonimend the estali- 
Jieliment of an additional Normal School at some point iu that great 
;ry east and north-east of the Cascade range. The rapid in- 
3 of the juvenile population of Eastern Oregon, indicates the 
necessity of providing additional facilities fui- the education of 
rained and thoronglily qn^ifieil teachers to fill the schools established 
r the education of these cliilciren. That this provision is necessary 
Fident from several standpoints: and tirst, it will be seen by an 
iBpeetion of the school reports for the year 1883-4, from Baker, . 

ik, Grant, ITniatiUa, Union and Wasco counties, that there are 

183 eclioot districts reporting schools tanght during the year, the 

ntal ennjlhnent in these schools equaling 8,404: children. To eon- 

t these Bf}iools each year, it will req^mre, at the very least, an au- 

I supply of 300 teachers. It is reasonably certain that many of 

B present corps of teachers are inexperienced. While this is the 

, it is also a reasonable supposition that very many of these 

re zealous in their work and possess the natural ability as 

8 the desire to advance to a higher standard of professional ex- 

;e as ifuined tejtchers. All tmy la,ck is the oppoHunity. 

1 the second place, wo have some excellent and ably conducted 

idemies and Colleges in Eastern Oregon whose presidents and fac- 

B doing a noble work for the rising generation of that vast 

dnland Empire." While this is true, still it cannot be expected that 

e private institutions can affoi-d to ailopt and carry out diBtinctive 

^ftnsfur educating and training teacherin for the special work of 

ihing our common schools. And again, in this connection, it 

I be remembered that these institutions of learning usually have 

Bcial curriculum adapted to securing some original purpose cor- 

iplated at their foundation. Having a chief purpose of their own 

1 view, tliey cannot yield to the demand for the establishment of an 

>» course of study differing largely from their regular scholastic 

i scientific schedules of study alreadv established. In brief, they 

t affonl to engraft another speciaf course of study without sub- 

jitial aid in a litiancial way. 

'ithe third place, it may be assumed that many of these teachers 

thave the advantages of these higher schools for the reason 

hey carmot affoi-d it, miich less eau they afford the expense of 

fefing several hundred miles to attend the Normal Schools already 

iJiliBhed. There are other reasons that might be offered in favor 

e reetinimendation for establishing a third Normal School east 
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of the Cascades. A'dditlonal arguments here, however, would cer- ' 
tainly be superfluous, more especially if this third school would be 
expected to do the same amount of useful, thorough work done by 
those already founded by legislative enactment upon the gratis plan. 
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SCHOOL FOR DEAF MUTES. 

I have tbe pleasure of reporting aevera! visits to this institntion, 
and I have been gratified and instructed in observing the facility 
with which children, wlio have lust tlieir hearing and Rpeec'h, bring 
to their aid the active energies and quick perceptions of youth iu 
acquiring Icnowlcdge, The skill and spirit manifested by these 
children, who, under the supervision of kind and devoted teachers, 
are striving to secure an education to meet the steru duties of life, 
must be seen to be appreciated. 

The great difficulties to be overcome in a school of this kind, the 
patience required in the instruction of the children, because of their 
great physical infirmities, cannot be readily understood except by 
those made familiar ivith the work as instructors. It is not to be 
expected at this early period in the history of the education of tha 
deaf and dumb, in this State, that the educational and industrial de- 
partments could be as fnlly equipped aa is contemplated by tha 
superintendent of the school, Tbe donbt and difficulty M'hieh at- 
tend the Kitablishment of these institutions can only be understood 
by those who have been intimately connected with the work as prin- 
cipal and teachers. The energy and determination necessary to over- 
come the many discouragements and unforeseen difficulties certain to' 
arise; the disappointment found in the way of placing the school in 
successful operation, saying nothing of the financial embarrassmeata 
frequently arising, render the task a troublescime one. During my 
visits, I found the school well organized, the pupils under a wholesome 
disciphne, and, in their personal appearance, healthy, neat, cleanly 
and happy. 

Let it be remembered by the tritizens of the State that the eda-' 
cation of the deaf and diuub is one of great difficulty. Let it be 
kept in mind that in almost every village and town in our conntiy 
some poor unfortunate, deaf, dumb or blind, may be found. Let it 
be remembered that for these j»erBons special provision should be 
made— not altogether as a matter of charity — but rather upon the 
broad basis of humanity and philanthropy toward these afflicted 
classes of our population, keeping in viev the fact that these chil- 
dren must soon become citizens and members of society. The protn 
OBition, that there are certain duties due society (in this connection), 
needs no special argument. Let it not be forgotten, also, that whilfli' 
we have a general system of public school edncation, yet these ohil- ; 
dren, deaf and dumb, can never enter the public schools because of' 
their infirmity. To educate these, special and technical plans mtiat 
be established. 
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FACULTY OF THE SCHOOL. 

Rev. p. S. Knight, Principal. 
W. S. Smith, Assistant Teacher. 
Mrs. p. S. Knight, Assistant Teacher. 
Mrs. Ei.la Pierson, Matron. 

In addition to this faculty, the Board of Trustees have secured the 
services of Rev. W. D. McFarland, of Baltimore. This gentleman 
is an experienced and able teacher. 

THEORY OF IXSTRUCTION. 

The Sign-System has, so far, been used exclusively. This is the 
old system, The effort will be made during the present session to 
introduce tht Lip-Reading system, not that a radical change will be 
attempted at once, but the experiment for the present is being made 
of uniting the two. The sign-system is retained and will continue 
to be, for the present school -year, the leading system. 

INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 

This deparment will be opened whenever the finances of the school 
will justify its organization. The work will consist of the following 
branches: Shoe-making, Carpentry, Binding, Sewing, Printing, etc. 

ENGLISH BRANCHES. 

The following are taught: Orthography, Reading, Penmanship, 
Geography, Arithmetic, mental and written. History and Language. 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

Werntcr Breyman, of Salern, President. 

Geo. H. Burnett, Esq., of Salem, Secretary. 

J. A. Stratton Esq., of Salem. 

Hon. H. Failing, of Portland, TreaKurer. 

John H. Albert, of Salem. 

J. I. Thomi>son, of Salem. 

J. C. Thompson, of Salem. 

Hon. C. B. Bellinger, of Portland. 

Wm. M. Ladd, of Portland. 
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SCHOOL PROPERTY. 

The Bcliofil property coimiBts of two blocks of land, occupied by 
three principal buildings: the boys' honie, the girls' home, and the 
educational building. The eiitire property is valued at $6,000. The 
main bnilding was completed and ready for ocoiipuncy at the b^in- 
ning of tilt! present school year. This building was erected by be- 
nevolent contributions which were chiefly secured through the efforts 
of the Boai'd of Trustees and the Superinteudent u£ the School. 

SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND. 

At the last Biennial session of the Legislature the sum of eight 
thousand dollars was appropriated for the education of the blind in 
this State for the term of two years. This sum was to be expended 
in aocordance with the requirejnents of the Act governing the educa- 
tion of the blind, passed by the Legislature in 1873. We give below 
the aectiouB of the Act setting forth the duties of the State Board of 
Education in the premises. 

"Sec. 2. That said sum be expended for the purposes aforesaid 
nnder the direction of the State Board of Education, and full discre- 
tion is herei)y given to said Board, or a majority thereof, to rent 
euch building, employ such teachers, purchase such books and pro- 
vide for boarding and lodging the scholars, as they deem best to 
carry out the pi-ovisions of this Act. Provided, they do not, in any 
case, exceed the appropriation herein made." 

"Sec. 4. The said Board shall report their official proceedings, 
under this Act, to the Legislature at each general or special eesBion." 

The State Board of Education thus becomes the agent to carry 
wut the provisions of the law. The care and responsibility, here 
made obfigatory, were felt to be of great moment, not only so far as 
'the personal desire of the Board was concerned in making as judi- 
cious and economic application of the fund to the objects set foi'th 
iu the Act as possible; not only this, but the doubts and uncertain- 
ties as to the future of the work in carrying into successful operation 
a school for the Blind; these were the points of greatest importance 
and difficulty. 

ORGANIZATION. 

Soon aftei- the adjournment of the Legislature, the Board held 
several iiiformii! meetings relative to the organization of the school, 
and, warned by the experiences of the school prior to this time, the 
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Board made haste slowly here, rightly concluding that the most im- 
portant factor to be secured for the success of the school, was the 
right man for the place of Superintendent. This would require a 
person of large humanity, kindness, sympathy and good business 
tact. The difficulty of securing such an one was the main obstacle 
in the way of immediate organization. This matter was canvassed 
very carefully. A close estimate of the probable current expenses of 
the school was made, together with an approximate estimate of the 
maximum salaries that could be allowed to the necessary officers and 
teachers. It was thought in the beginning, by the Board, that a corps 
of skilled teachers from the East might be obtained to conduct the 
school. But upon estimating the probable minimum cost of import- 
ing such corps of teachers, this project was at once abandoned, it be- 
ing found that the cost would largely exceed the limits of the ap- 
propriation. After casting about for some time, the Board fortunately 
secured the services of the following 

FACULTY: 

C. E. Moore, of Benton county, Superintendent. 
Mrs. E. J. Dawne, of Salem, Assistant Teacher. 
Mrs. Blanche Patterson, of Salem, Music Teacher. 
. Mrs. C. E. Moore, Matron. 

Db., L. L. Kowland, of Salem, Attending Physician. 

PRESENT FACULTY. 

C. E. Moore, Superintendent. 

Miss Helena Holman, of Portland, Assistant and Music Teacher. 

Mrs. C. E. Moore, Matron. 

Dr. L. L. Rowland, Physician. 

The school was organized and opened for the reception of pupils, 
April 1883, since which time it has been regularly continued except 
during the usual vacations. 

METHODS OF INSTRUCrpiON. 

The following methods of instruction liave botJii carefully tested 
by Supt. Moore, viz. : 

1. The "Moon System." 

2. The Line System. 

3. The New \ ork Point System. 
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THE MOON SYSTEM 

Is 80 called because it was invented and developed by Dr. W. Moon, 
F. R. G. S., of England. This system has been in use in Europe for 
many years, the work of printing and distributing the books to the 
blind having been commenced as early as the year 1847. Dr. Moon 
is a philanthropist in the broadest sense of the term, having for a 
long time devoted his money, time and ability to writing, printing 
and circulating books among institutions for the blind, both in this 
country and iu Europe. Many schools for the blind in America have 
received generous contributions of books from Dr. Moon, among 
them the Oregon school. 

THE ADVANTAGES 

Of the Moon system are as follows: ' Ist. Pupils having once learned 
it can use it independently of any other system. 2nd. The letters, in 
this system, are open and far apart and are easily distinguished by 
the touch. Its 

DISADYAJSTTAGES 

Are: 1st. It occupies a great amount of space, and, for this reason, 
becomes unwieldy in actual work. 

2nd. It is not a regular system. 

3rd. It cannot be used in writing. 

THE LINE SYSTEM 

Is simply the ordinary Roman letters on raised type. The chief ad- 
vantage claimed for this system is that the same letters are used for 
the seeing as for the hlind, 

DISADVANTAGES. 

1st. The Line System requires a very sensitive and delicate touch, 
and, as a result of this, there are but few blind persons who can learn 
it at all — the proportion of those who do learn it is about 1 to 5, and 
it is claimed tnat there are but few good readers in any of the schools 
in this system. 

2nd. This system cannot be used in writing. 

Having given the three systems a careful trial, it has been found 
that the New York Point System can be better adapted to the wants 
of the school, and it is therefore now exclusively used. Its 
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ADVANTAGES 
L Are as fullt^we: 

It is easily distiiigiiblieJ by tlie touch, 
.. It uccupies a biiisiII amimiitof space, not mure tliMii ortiiiiary 

It 16 a regular systeTii. 

It is more easily learned than any utlier system. 
, It makes good readers. 

, It can lie written with the aanie esise and rapidity by tlie 
IbUnd as script ie written by tlie seeing. 

7th. It is reaiiily adapted to writing music, and, in this respect, 
it is fif great importitiice to the blind pupils in that study. 

INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 

This department has lieen oi-ganized in part only. Its neceesitiea 

,re apparent to the Principal of the school, but for want of the 

I'requiBite apparatiis, tools, material, etc., the department is not com- 

ftplete. The girls are now taught sewing, knitting, croc bet- work, and 

I'tlie nee of the sewiug machine. In the old established schools for 

Pthe blind in the eastern states, insfniction is given to boys in the 

followiug trades: chair-bottoming, shoe-making, basket-work, broom* 

J. making, mattress making, coopering, tailoring, carpet weaving and 

■ brush making. When the time comes that these industrial pursuits 

. can be practically taught, then, and then only, can it be said that the 

, Behool IS fully, equipped. These trades will constitute one of the 

\ jtiOiX, important features in the education of the blind. Of the many 

nafortuuate young persons in this State who are blind, deaf and 

dumb, there are but few, who, having obtained a practical mental 

and industrial education, would not be able to make their own way 

through life by engaging in some honorable pursuit. 

branc:hes taught. 

Tlie i-^ular literary course of study aflopted is as follows: Or- 

^t&ography, Reading and Writing, taught by the point system, Eng. 

rGrammar, Nat. Philosophy. Arithmetic, mental and written, Physi- 

nplogy. Modern History, Composition and Letter Writing, Music, vo- 

■ 1 and instrumental. 
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REMARKS. 

The work of instructing the blind is a most (Jifficult task — it is a 
slow process, as it should be remembered that the instruction given 
in sucn English branches as Geography, Grammar, History, etc., is 
mostly oral and therefore requires time. Having forever lost one of 
the chief aids in the acquirement of knowledge, they are shut out 
from all the ordinary means of mental and physical training. Again, 
their great physical inlirmity begets an extreme diffidence and sensi- 
tiveness which can only be overcome by the careful and attentive 
teacher. Again, the blind pupil leaves his home and parents to enter 
the school with a trembling uncertainty of receiving that care and at- 
tention which he has always received from indulgent friends. From 
these and other considerations, it will be seen that there is no class 
of persons so dependent in life as the blind. Generous provision has 
been made for this unfortunate class in almost every State in the 
Union. This is a fact worthy of consideration and it is a tribute to 
the broad philanthropy of the American people. The work which 
this State has undertaken, of establishing a school for the education 
of the blind," is deserving of the support and commendation of all 
good citizens. 

Herewith is given a statistical table, compiled from the U. S. Com- 
misioner's report for the year 1882-3, which will indicate what ia 
being done for the education of the blind in otlier states. 
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TABLE IX.— FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 1883. 

Hhowincc amount on hand and Receipts from all sources for School Fun>08es, for the school yeaf 

ending first Monday in March. 1883. 



.Jl- 


Amt. of funds at the 
beginning of the 
year in hands of 
District Clerks. 


RECEIVED DURING THE YEAR I^OM 




COUNTIES. 


• 

M 

08 

<•• 

S 

00 


•— >» 

« o 
Eh 


<• 

• 

a 

g 

V 

'<■ 
OS 


• 

• 

S 


u 

u 

u 

o 


4 

O 


Baker 

Benton 

Clackamas . . 

Clatsop 

Columbia. .. 

Coos 

Crook 


$ 117 96 

2,128 96 

1,465 31 

3,009 00 

877 07 

917 40 

870 86 

123 95 

1,916 76 

287 71 

2.828 26 

316 92 

320 75 

580 69 

3,176 14 

5,714 85 

3,841 15 

4,532 32 

1,316 30 

163 38 

2,373 75 

4,260 22 

2,642 31 

1,746 71 

2,442 79 


$ 968 63 

KU 06 

6.360 86 

4,820 00 

8 00 

2.414 83 


$ 2.153 41 

7.828 84 

6,186 96 

3,871 00 

1,171 50 

2,601 43 

1,777 80 

766 98 

7,388 23 

4.135 22 

5.251 95 

955 03 

lU 59 

1,489 .56 

11,502 94 

20.584 67 

12,278 65 

41,277 60 

7,652 24 

281 43 

6,790 60 

6.629 60 

7,854 35 

6,202 00 

10,915 00 


$ 1.011 80 
1,985 70 
2,786 00 

672 72 
1,191 55 
1,300 77 

484 60 

325 22 
2,734 90 

763 90 
2,2.53 30 

499 20 

672 41 
. 316 97 
2,624 96 
4.590 19 
4.002 60 
5,896 80 
1,839 60 

296 80 
6,290 65 
2,150 00 
1.891 60 
2,347 60 
2,066 00 


$ 366 07 

1.436 11 
1,527 00 

138 0(? 

244 01 

417 40 

617*21 

330 18 

1,880 45 . 

145 00 


$ 452 83 

600 00 

1,270 71 

2,398 00 

267 55 

1«216 23 

373 62 

"* 3,255*98* 
1,141 66 
791 93 


$ 6.066 60 

11.923 70 

18.686 84 

14.230 00 

2.864 61 

8,449 66 

3,924 28 


Curry 





1.083 10 


Douglas 

Grant 

Jackson 

Josephine ... 
Klamath 


670 47 

573 12 

1,799 83 


16.683 55 
7,221 69 

14.805 72 
1,699 23 


339*21' 

2,669 13 
5,231 39 
8,481 14 
71,480 79 
3,331 35 
107 05 
7,766 65 
5,492 77 
7.797 18 
2,520 48 
3,559 37 


109 62 

406 78 

1,046 69 

1,282 56 

83,905 55 

747 29 


1.407 00 


Lake 

Lane 

Linn 

Marion 

Multnomah . 

Polk 

Tillamook... 


94 56 

218 53 

1,049 31 

2,306 63 

1.621 97 

1,606 60 

100 00 

1,926 00 

334 82 

2:» 49 

576 10 

1,316 77 


2,349 91 
20,497 48 
38.216 90 
32.192 63 
208.615 03 
16,492 21 
948 66 


Umatilla.... 

Union 

WuBCO 

Washington. 
Yamhill 


1.678 68 

2,652 71 

11 663 85 

471 39 

826 07 


24,441 53 
20,320 12 
31,982 78 
13,863 28 
21.126 00 


Total 


$ 47.968 42 


$136,356 20 


$177,181 47 


$ 50,984 74 


$ 18,386 11 


$116,346 60 


$538,798 61 
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TABLE X.— FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 1884. 

Showing amount on hi^nd and Keceipts from all sources for School Purposes, for the school year 

ending first Monday in March, 1884. 



COUNTIES. 



. o ox 



RECEIVED DURING THE YEAR FROM 


• 


• 

s 






< 


H 


Ch 


• 




O 


«8 




•d 


• 


h 


5 


rmill 
ounty 




CO 


1 

4; 


IS 


so 


"S 


•«• 


a 


.s 


o 


.s 


44 


•*•' 


« 


Em 


CO »: 


tf 


o 






Baker 

Benton 

Clackamas... 

Clatsop 

Colombia.... 

Coos 

Crook 

Carry 

Douglas 

Qrant 

Jackson 

Josephine... 

Klamath 

Lake 

Lane 

LIdd 

Marion 

Multnomah. 

Polk 

Tillamook. . . 

Uuiatilla 

Union 

"Wasco 

Washington 
Tamhill 

Total 



863 17 
2,167 62 
1,687 
2,148 

692 
1,021 

646 

171 
2,345 12 

859 21 
2,893 

393 

676 

508 
6,126 
6.266 93 
4,691 74 
2.862 03 
4,932 26 

116 35 
2,807 
2,774 
3M22 
1,122 
3.466 



72 
00 
26 
67 
60 
77 



95 
61 
56 
21 
30 



712 41 

538 00 
4.331 11 
6,132 00 

265 40 
1,732 05 

626 35 



647 30 

1,748 10 



11 
05 
62 
3-2 
83 



$ 53,262 79 



20 42 

2.486 18 

4,645 10 

12,492 86 

86,211 79 

1,123 14 

168 3C 

10.275 12 

2.336 18 

8,900 82 

2,338 18 

3,387 32 



$ 



$151,067 16 



4,240 

7.275 

7,815 

6.927 

1,372 

2.833 

1,763 

965 

7,047 

6,722 

3.724 

1,325 

1,472 

2,398 

11,660 

15,411 

13.626 

49.588 

7,530 

430 

11,422 

6.953 

7,894 

6.624 

10,472 



00 

00 

50 

00 

05 

22 

99 

74 

63 

43 

87 

33 

90 

41 

00 

51 

30 

32 

46 

97 

12 

10 

36 

20 

50 



$ 195.397 90 



1,113 

2,037 

2,866 

808 

1,521 

1,449 

500 

361 

3.223 

753 

4,138 

609 

241 

280 

2,660 

4,416 

4,153 

7,113 

1,921 

349 

3,175 

2,317 

2.085 

3,132 

2.152 



70 
00 
50 
60 
09 
59 
00 
40 
88 
20 
75 
30 
50 
00 
00 
72 
10 
67 
50 
02 
20 
70 
30 
94 
50 



$ 53,370 96 



410 16 

198 16 

725 75 

46 00 

33 on 

1,807 63 
293 92 
152 50 

1.435 16 
25 00 

1.766 90 
191 75 



124 50 



2.549 27 

2.845 95 

1.066 60 

1,314 60 

3 50 

1.414 36 

340 35 

710 90 

443 14 

1,058 89 

$ 18,957 98 



642 50 
416 00 
621 43 
329 00 
703 07 



241 48 
269 18 
393 10 



872 09 
1.163 20 
5,723 36 
2.469 83 
7.616 92 

537 41 

162 37 
6.876 68 
1.669 92 
1,409 36 
1,261 99 

367 24 



$ 32,146 13 



$ 



97 
68 
01 
00 
61 
06 
86 
45 



7.981 
12.631 
18,048 
14.808 

3.974 

8,844 

3,829 

1,314 
14.320 96 

8,400 24 
14,332 57 

2,128 38 

2,390 95 

3,196 42 
23.044 68 
38,011 89 
40,079 78 
154.469 23 
17.359 37 

1.230 66 
34,970 69 
16.291 30 
24.123 36 
14.922 75 
20.905 28 



$501,599 95 
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TABLE XIII.— FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 





iBsa. 


19«. 


00 UM TIES. 


1 

i. 


ii 

nil 

•11 E 


5i" 

K 

pa 


■|l| 




t 1011 ca 

800 00 

,100 00 
fil3S 30 


t MO 00 '* lOSa 51 






72 75 


SMBST 








Cl'lKP; 


680 SO 


2277 07 
605 11 

7126 03 

SUOl 69 
HMO »7 


3000 00 




a'ai" 








Onrry 


T 10 




















4AS8 01 


















MB8 03 

3173 ea 












430 BT 
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TABLE XIV.— STATE SCHOOL FUND APPORTIONMENT, 

1883. \ 

Statemect showing the ntunber of Pupils entitled to School Fand in the several Counties July 19, 
1888, the amount due each Pupil and the total amount distributed by order of State Board for 
the year 1883. 



COUNTIES. 



No. OF 
Pupils. 



Amount psb 
Pupil. 



Amoumt 

DiSTBIBUTBO. 



Baker 

Benton 

Clackamas. , 
Clatsop..... 
Columbia... 

Coos 

Curry 

Crook 

Douglas . . . . 

Grant 

Jackson 

Josephine . . 
Klamath.... 

Lake , 

Lane 

Linn 

Muion .... 
Multnomah 

Polk 

Tillam'ok., 
Umatilla.... 

Union , 

Wasco 

Washington 
Tamhill 

Total... 



1.691 

2,910 

4,096 

1,166 

926 

2,019 

602 

718 

4,199 

1,076 

3.306 

874 

346 

400 

3,800 

5.673 

6,933 

9,430 

2,746 

463 

4,636 

3,311 

2,993 

3,011 

3,076 



69,076 



70 Cents, 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 



1,113 70 

2,037 00 

2,866 60 

808 60 

648 20 

1,413 30 

361 40 

602 60 

2,939 30 

763 20 

2,314 20 

611 80 

241 60 

280 00 

2,660 00 

3,971 10 

4,163 10 

6,601 00 

1,921 60 

317 10 

8,176 20 

2,317 70 

2,096 10 

2,107 70 

2,162 60 



48,863 20 



9 
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TABLE XV.— STATE SCHOOL FUND APPORTIONMENT, 

1884. 

The following tabular statement shows the number of school children in each of the several coanties 
of this State, and the amount apportioned to each of said counties on account of the distribution < 
of the common school fund interest, ordered by the State Board of Education, in July, 1884. 



COUNTIES. 


NO. OF 
PUPILS. 


AMOUMT PEB 
PDPHi. 


AMOUNT 
DISTBIBUTXD. 


Baker 


1597 

2995 

4626 

1412 

940 

2219 

908 

638 

4115 

1260 

3788 

773 

416 

409 

3891 

6504 

6188 

10,841 

2678 

624 

4845 

8465 

3416 

3303 

3216 


76 Cents, 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
Mo 


$ 1197 76 


Benton 


2246 25 


Olackamas 


3469 50 


Olatsop. . ,. 


1069 00 


Columbia , ,.,..,-, ».».,- 


706 00 


Ooos 


1664 25 


Crook 


681 00 


Curry •••■.••« « 


403 60 


Doufflas 


3086 25 


Grant 


945 00 


Jackson 


2841 00 


Josephine 


679 75 


Klamath 


312 00 


Lake 


306 75 


Tjane ^ . . , - .. r r ..%...-,- 1 .,.....,. . 


2918 25 


Linn 


4128 00 


Marion 


4641 00 


Multnomah r . t .. t ,,»■,- t »-»,.-, t . ^ . ^ - ., - , 


8130 75 


Polk 


2008 60 


Tillamook 


393 00 


Umatilla 


3633 75 


Uni oh 


2598 75 


Wasco 


2662 00 


Washincton 


2477 25 


Yamhill 


2412 00 


Total 


73,867 


$ 66,400 25 







The number of school children reported in 1883 was 69,076, showing an increase during the year of 
4,791, while the amount distributed shows an increase of $7,047 05, or at the rate of 76 cents per 
scholar to that of 70 cents per scholar in 1883. 
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TABLE XVI. 

Showing list of County School Superintendents whose term of office expires on the first Monday 

of July, 1886. 



HAME OF SUPKBIMTENDBlfTS. 



POST OFFICE. 



COUNTY. 



*John E. Payton. . 

•E. A. Milner 

*Ourtls Baird 

J. E. Higgins 

♦E.E. Quick 

J. T. McCormac... 

D. W. Aldridge ... 

*W. 8. Guerin 

; F. W. Benson 

James S. Mael 

♦Wm, M. Colvig... 
, A. J. Chapman . . . . 

C. B. DeLap 

Wm. J. Moore 

♦A. W. Patterson.. 

D. V. S. Beed 

George A. Peebles 

*0. F. Paxton 

W.E. Yates 

Claude Thayer . . . . 

"•■J. Eddington 

J. L. Hindman . . . . 
W. L. MacEwan... 

T. T.Vincent 

J. O. C. Freund... 



Baker City 

Corvallis 

Oregon City.. 

Astoria 

St. Helens...., 
Empire City. . 
Prineville. ... 

Denmark 

Boseburg ..... 
Canyon City. . 
Bock Point.... 
Kerbyrille.... 

Llnkville 

Lakeview .... 

Eugene 

Harrisburg. . . . 

Salem 

Portland 

Monmouth ... 
Tillamook. ... 
Pendleton. ... 
Summenrille. . 

The Dalles 

Middleton 

North Tamhill 



Baker. 

Benton. 

Clackamas. 

Clatsop. 

Columbia. 

Coos. 

Crook. 

Curry. 

Douglas. 

Grant. 

Jackson. 

Josephine. 

Klamath. 

Lake. 

Lane. 

Linn. 

Marion. 

Multnomah. 

Polk. 

Tillamook. 

Umatilla. 

Union. 

Wasco. 

Washington. 

Yamhill. 



*Be^lected. 



"• .^ 



(IF PUrKKlNTKNllKMT OF i'CDLIC INSTEUCTIOJI. 



COUNT! SUl'ERIN TENDENCY. 

The office of County Superintendent is one o£ the most important 
in our public school Bystein. Ilie tlutieB are numerous ana often 
onerous in many ways only familiar to those who have had experience 
in the office. Tiie successful organization of a syBt«ni of County Schools 
requires an active, able and efficient leader. 1116 County Superintend- 
ent mav, by some impnident or ill-advised step, work disaster in hia 
school districts, and he should therefore be a person of comprehensive 
views and good judgment, able to grapple with and adjust the com- 
plicated questions frequently ariBing, The importance of tbe work 
may be seen from several standpoints: the Superintendent's influence 
in shaping and directing the usefulness of teachers and pupils; his 
power to Tieense teachers; his reeponsibility as a school visitor, are 
some of the prominent duties of the office commanding our attention. 
The energetic Superintendent may do great good by visiting hist 
schools, especially if he has the work at heart and loves to encourage 
tiie teachers and children more than he loves his salary. And. from 
this point of view, we most award the greatest philanthropy and dis- 
interested interest to onr Superintendents in Oregon, for, in many in- 
stances, after deducting the expense of school visits from their salary 
they find nothing left. If, then, the Superintendent visits his school 
in the right spirit, not with the determination of impinging his own 
special plans of instruction and methods of class-work upon tlie school, 
nor yet to criticise and complain openly of the work being done by 
the teacher, (this should be done privately) but he should enter the 
school-room recognizing the tcaclier's right, power and authority 
tliere, remembering that while the teacher may be wrong in some 
methods of instruction and of limited experience, still the special 
wants of the school are generally better understood by the teacher 
than by any other person. And here is required prudent action on 
part 01 the Superintendent lest he embarrass both teacher and pnpil 
by injudicious criticism and unwise strictures. He should not impair 
bis usefulness and influence as an officer by meddling in matters that 
do not concern him, nor should he visit the school in a prying and 
inquisitive spirit, determined to find out all the minor difficultieB 
usually existing in every school ; hut he should enter the school-room 
in a frank, sincere and straightforward maimer, showing himself 
equally ready tti appreciate and commend snccesses as to critidse 
failures. Tlie duties of the office, in this respect, should be three-fold, 
that of guardian, friend and adviser. Again, the value of school visits' 
to the Superintendent in acquiring a personal knowledge of the pro- 



s of teaching, the ability of the teachers and the general condi- 
tion of the schools, cannot be overestimated. During these visits he 
may collect statistics that can he secured iu no other way, and he may 
gather a fund of useful infonnatiou from teachers, district clerks and 
dii-ectora which will enable him to map out and shape the school pol- 
icy of the county so as to secure the best possible results. The duty 
or visiting schools is mentioneS here at some length for the reason 
that our attention has been particularly called to tlie matter by ap- 
peals coining up from teachers claiming unjust criticism aud censure 
on part of Saperintendenta. 

MISCELLANEOUS DUTIES. 

The County Superintendent has an important work to do in many 
other particulars; the general supervision of the schools in his county; 
organizing school districts; apportioning school funds; he is expected 
to make a full and accurate aimual report; to examine teachers; to 
investigate and decide very many intricate problems arising out of 
the uncertain construction of the School Law, etc. 

SALARY. 

Is it to be expected that all these uianifohl duties shall be 
thorougiily performed by the County Superintendents at an annual 
average salary of ?370? We believe it to be unjust that these Super- 
intendents shall be required to perform so much service (and a por- 
tion of this vnder penalty) for so little compensation. These officers 
" iould be paid a living salary for their work which is laborious and 

BspOnsible. Then, again, the present unsettled plan of fixing the 

Ellary, tends to weaken aud degrade the office. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Ya order to elevate the County Superin tendency and to etcure the 
teat eervice, we would recommend first: That the office be made self 
pnpporting, thns enabling the Superintendents to devote their entire 
feme to the work. Secondly, That their annual salaries be paid out 
%t the State school fund, Tliis would be uniform, and the salary in 
%ach county might be equally aud equitably adjusted by making the 
kinmber of schools reporting in each county the basis. Thirdly, Tiiat 
■the term of office be for four years. 



NORMAL INSTITUTES. 

The present law touching institute work ehoiild be eo ainendeii as 
to extend its advantages to our teiichers in a more specific and syfr. 
tematic way. Under mir present system of conducting institutes, it 
18 impossib'le to secure the beet results. If should be the immediate 
purpose of the institute to instruct teachers by class-drillB upon those 
nranches wjiich they are daily required to teach in their school-rooraa. 
This eaitiiot be accomplished within the three or fonr days now 
allotted to tiie District Institute. As a remedy, we would recom- 
mend the establishment of an Aunual Normal Institute in each Judi' 
cial District, each one to continue in Kession from four to six weeks. 
These institutes might be held during the summer vacations and at 
such points in the several districts easiest of access and affoi-ding the 
best facilities for boarding, etc., for teachers desiring to attend. The 
thorough training necessary to the highest success in the profession 
of teaching cannot be obtained in one term at college, normal school 
or institute. The teacher's preparation should I)e constant. The 
Normal Institute would be an aid in the special training of teachers 
80 that they might become skillful and intelligent in all departments 
of their profession. This special training will give teachers greater 
ability and power in organizing and governing their schools, and in 
the instruction of their classes. We have Normal schools established 
for the training of teachers, and we have Universities, colleges and 
academies affording fine educational facilities; but notwithstanding 
all these opportunities, we find u large uuinbei' of teachers who cannot 
afford to attend these schools, having neither the time nor money to 
take the extended course i-eqiiired. Especially is this the case with 
the teachers who manage our conntiy district schools. Tlie Normal 
Institute would supply this want ana would extend advantages to oui* 
teachers generally that can be sec.ured in no other way. It is not ex- 
pected that this institute would work a revolution in school manage- 
ment in the short space of one year even if it were established iipun 
the brRadest and most generous basis. The thorough Iraiuing neces- 
sary to reach a high standard in a uy profession, demands patient and 
'continuous study and application. Tlie aim and purpose of the Nor- 
mal Institute should be to awaken a spirit of investigation and im- 
provement, and, by enlisting the earnest co-operation of Superintend- 
' ente, teachers and school oflicers, would bring our district schoolB up' 
to a higher plane of excellence. The course of study should be brief; 
indeed, the Normal Institute should be regarded iu the, light of a 
drill-class iu principles of study. The work should largely consist of 



' dificussiona of tJie priueipiea o£ teaching — principlea and methods of 
teaching classes in primary and advanced arithmetic, reading, orthog- 
raphy, grammar, geography — the philosophy aiid principles of lan- 
guage— drills in composition, elocution and rhetorical exercises — ^the 
principles of vocal raiisic--plans of grading, organizing, classifying 
and governing schools. The principles of the natural sciences and 
industrial drawing should he presented in lectures outlined on the 
black-hoard by instructors who make sncli work a specialty. Tlie 
organization of such institute work in each Judicial Districts, would 
develop an increased interest and appreciation of the teacher's profes- 
sion, that, in the present condition uf popular education in ()regon, 
can he obtained' by no other plan, and if continued for a few years 
nnder the management of competent instructors, would prove an 
important educational factor. 

TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

Institutes have been heKl in the several Judicial Districts during 
the term euding July 1, 1884, as follows: 

Fifth Judicial District, at Oregon Citv, December 25, 36 and 37, 
1882. 

Third Judicial District, Independence, Polk county, March 27, 28, 
29 and 30. 188iS. 

Second Judicial District, Eugene City, May 1, 2, 8 and 4, 1883. 

Sixth Judicial District, Centerville, Umatilla county, June 5, 6, 7 
and 8, 1883. 

First Judicial District, Ashland, Jackson county, October 23, 24. 
f »6 and 26. 1883. 

Fourth Judicial District, Portland, Xovember 30 and December 1, 
.883. 

Fifth Judicial District, Forest Grove, December 26, 27 and 28, 
^883. 

Second Judicial District, Rosebni^, March 4, 5, 6 and 7, 1884. 

third Judicial District, Albany. April 1. 2, 3 and 4, 1884. 

Fifth Judicial District, St Helens, May 29, 30 and 31, 1884. 

The actual work of these institutes was lamely done by the teachers 
i{ the counties where the institutes were hehl. 

The effort has been made, in each instance, to bring the entire 
idacational forces of a Judicial District to bear upon the most avail- 
mble points annually. This policy has measurably succeeded. 

Toe general results of these institutes were satisfactory. Teachers, 



Bohool officers and eitizenfl tciok a deep interest In them, and it ie be- 
lieved much good has been accomplielied. 



This branch of edneatioiml work is growhig in influence in differ- 
ent parts of the State, resulting in a healthy and vigorous develop- 
ment of interest in our public Schools, among teachers, patrons and 
schools officers. 

The importance of this feature of school-work has rendered neces- 
Bary the eatabliwhment of systematic plans for preliminary prepara- 
tion. Many difficnlties must be overcome before au institute can be 
successfully organized. Among these difficulties, we may mention a 
want of local interest; refusal of directors to permit their teachers to 
attend; want of enthusiasm on part of many teachers; entire absence 
of funds— no provision having been made by the Legislature for this 
purpose. 

On the other hand, in almost every community there may be found 
some school officers who are interested in the progress of their schools; 
parents who are desirous tiiat their children may secure the beat 
school privileges, and teachers who, realizing the objects and advan- 
tages or institutes, are willing to make some sacrifices in order to 
show that they are anxious to advance in the theory of their profes- 
sion; tliat they are alive to the interests of their work and that they 
are deserving and worthy of the confldeuce of their patrons — in any 
community where sucli teachers, parents and school officers are found, 
it is always possible to hold an institute. 

OBJECTS OF THE LVHTITITTE. 

One of the primary objects of the institute has been to acquaint 
teachers with the best and latest methods of instruction. With this 
in view, we have endeavored to secure for each institute, teachers of 
experience as instnictors. Again, the institute !ias been designed to 
increase the efficiency of our teachers, by giving definite views of the 
aims and ends of public school education; to illnstrate methods of 
teaching; to awaken a common interest in public schools by bringing 
together teachers, people and school officers. Again, the institute 
stimulates the teacher to do better work in the school-room. Again, 
teachers may here gain inspiration in teaching, and as a result the 
standard of our schools is elevated by increasing the usefulness and 
efficiency of the teachers. Teachers may here measure their ability 



i compare themselves professionally with their aasociate teachers 
from the several counties of the Judicial District, and, by thia means, 
wrong methods of instruction arising from a lack o£ experience and 
want of knowledge may be corrected, 

PROGRAMMES. 

It is necessary to the success of every institnte that the plan of 
work l>e thoronghly stnilied and prepared beforehand. Tlie prepai-a^ 
• Hon of a reliable prograranie — one in which tlie topics appearing are 
promptly opened and discussed by those appointed for that special 
duty — is the difficult part of tlie preliminary organization, for the 
reason that the attendance of teachers at these associations is largely 
voluntary. For this reason the special programme should he care- 
fully and judiciously prepared in order that the final organization of 
the institute may not he delayed nor the programme essentially 
changed by the absence of instructors. Special programmes were 
prepared for each of the District Institutes, and, for the moat part, they 
were promptly carried oiit by those appointed. 

SCHEDULE, 

The following schedule embraces the general scheme of exercises 
unployed at most of the institutes held: 
1. Special disenssions. 
3. Greneral discussions. 
3. Lectures. 

Class exercises by school pupils. 

Class exercises by teachers fur ilhistratiun. 

Critic's work. 

Diagrams. 

Query box. 

INSTITUTE TOPICS. 

The following list includes the leading subjects discussed at t 
ranous District and State Teachers' Institutes held during the pE 
wo years ; 

iistitnte "Work. Map Drawing. 

Dbjeet Teaching. Primary Reading. 

2 Dull Pupil. Ilecess or no Recess, 

a Management. School Programmes, 

mdnetrial Education, Arithmetic, Fractious. 



Eloquence of Thought. 
Normal Lectures. 
Success in Failure. 
Word Methods. 
Character aud Learning. 
Music ill Puhlic Schools, 



The Teachers' Avocation, 
Evolution in School. 
Primary Teaching. 
Language Lessons. 
Essentials of Arithmetic. 
School- Rules. 



Reading — Methods of Teachine- 

Modern History — -Methods of Teaching. 

Topical Methods of Teaching Geograpliy. 

School Apparatua and Libraries, 

What Motives and Incentives to Study ought to be appealed to? 

Primary Reading and Spelling. 

Composition — Methods of Teaching, 

Arithmetic in Primary Schools. 

Orthography — Methods of Teaching. 

Should Prizes be used as Incentives to Study? 

English Grammar. — Methods of Teaching. 

!Natural History— Methods of Teaching. 

Etementa of Botany in Puhlic Schools. 

Arithmetic — Mental and Written — Methods of. 

Methods of Conducting Recitations. 

llow to Secure Punctuality. 

How Co Encourage the Study of flood Literature in Schools, 

What Practical uses can be made of Newspapers and Magazines in 
our Public Schools? 

The importance of Essay Writing — Means to Secure it. 

Do the Public Schools educate the children above the position 
which they are to occupy in life? 

The Support aud Advancement of our Public Schools. 

What are the Comparative Merits of Mixed and Graded Sehoolf. 

Exhiliitions and Literary Exercises in Public School. 

Relations and Duties of Directors to Public Schools. 

School Organization — -Temporary and Permanent. i 

Character the End of Education. 

Moral Instruction in Public Schools. 

Occupations for Children in Primary Schools. 

How to Secure and Maintain Order in Public Schools. . 

How shall we secure a greater local interest in our Public Schools! 

Popular Fallacies in Teaching. 

Normal Lecture on Reading—Development ut Voice — Climax. 

English Literature — Methods of Teaching, 

How to secure efficient Superintendence of Schools, 
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Square and Cube Koot — Methods of. 
"States' Rights" in Education. 

How can Country Schools be graded to the best advantage? 
Object Lessons in Physiology. 
Methods of Teaching Mental Arithmetic. 
Should Text Books have Printed Questions? 
Shall we Permit Whispering? 

Business Men and their Relations to Public Schools. 
What are the causes of the declining health of pupils, and the 
remedies? 

The Teacher's Daily Preparation. 

Reviews and Examinations. 

Twenty Lessons in Fractions. 

First Lessons in Numbers. 

The First Year's Work in Graded and Ungraded Schools. 

The Second Year's Work in Graded and TJiigraded Schools. 

Best Methods of Teaching Penmanship. 

Education Through the Senses. 

Educational Affairs of Counties. 

Commercial Education in Public Schools. 

The Question of Corporal Punishment. 

Means and Expedients found Helpful in Daily School Life. 

Daily Duties of the Teacher. 

How to Teach Manners and Morals. 

The Support and Advancement of our Public Schools. 

Mistakes in School Management. 

Physical Geography — its Purposes and Methods. 

Physical Culture in Schools. 

What are the Comparative Merits of Mixed and Graded Schools? 

The Use and Abuse of the English Language, 

The Study of English Literature. 



-<k 



STATISTICS 



OP 



UNIVERSITIES, SOLLEGES, AOADEMIES 



AND 



PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 



FOB THE 



Year Ending July 1, 1884, 



COUEOES AND ACADEMIES. 



Tbe information iu reference to the chartered educational inetitii- 
tions of the State, exhibited in the following tables, was lamely ob- 
tained in reply to the circular letter, printed below, issued to the 
presidents and principala of our colleges and academies. I liave aleo 
been aided in the compilation of these statistics by the reports of my 
predecessors. 

Dkp't of Pbblic Instruction, | 

Salem, Oregon, April — 1884. ( 
To the I'realdent of College: 

I desire in the fortheoiniug Biennial Keport, to give as full infor- 
mation touching the educational work done by our Colleges and 
Academies in this State as can be conveuieutly obtained, and your 
assistance is therefore respectfully solicitetl in securing answers to the 
inclosed hlank statistical schedule. 

This important feature of the Biennial Report is not optional with 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, but it is made his duty by 
act of the Legislature, and it is my aim, therefore, to secure for thie 
department of State educational statistics that accuracy and complete- 
ness which its importance demands. 

While the enclosed form is designed to embrace the leading points 
of College work, there may be other important items of general in- 
terest connected with your immediate school-work that you may de- 
sire to mention, and in all such cases, you will confer a favor by 
placing this additional information under the head of "Supplement. 

In these inquiries, there may be instances in which the desired in- 
formation cannot be given ,with precision and certainty, and when 
exactness is out of the question, the answers may be approximately 
given. 

In order to facilitate the work of compilation, you are earnestly 
requested to fill out and return the inclosed schedule to this ofKce at 
your earliest convenience. 

Hoping to secure your co-operation in tJiis important work, I re- 
main, with much respect. 

Your obedient servant. 

E. H. McELROY, 
Supt. Public Instruction, 
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TABLE I. 

STATISTICS OF COLLEGES AKO ACADEHIIS, 



.„., 


..C.T.OH. 






Balsm. Marlon ooonty 


R n .Ml 










ISM 

WO 
18S8 




ABhlinaCoU^o 


Anblitnd. Jnolreon coonty 

Poctlud. Unltnomab couni?. 
La Grande. Union connly.... 

^^mtst^L 7^^: :::: 

PortUnd. MpltnOBiahcoBntj 

Astoria, ClatBop oonntj 

Portland. Multnomah oonnty 
Jofferaon, Marion roBuly..... 

SSISMrS.-.;,:::: 

UdUinnillle, Tamlill] Donmy 


EUhop Scolt Stimmu and siTinity 


Mcthodlil Episcopal. 






Coirallis College 

Colombia Coinin»rcUl CuUcie 


St.tB ACTlcDltur.1. 
Indent u dent. 
Episcopal. 
todepeSdent. 


iMa 






BapUrt. 






llBai™i CoUBge of wilUmettB IJni- 








SaiBui, Marion oouuty 


\Z 


sk- 


OregOD InBtitnMrof Deaf and Dumb.. 


VMlfla nnlyeraily and Tn.latla Ackl 


Forsat GrovB. Wuhlngton cw 
Philomalb, Benlon county... 


Wfls 














inm 


HetbodlBtEeplwopDl. 
K^'oUollo 




JKllKT'a Ac»d™y 










Portland, Mullnom.li connti. 

GerrnJB, Marlon oonnty 

Cor^aUla, Banlon county 

Ashland. JackBonconnly'.'!!;! 

Eugene Hly, LaBauounly 

Wlibnr, DonalsB county 

The DallBS. Wasco nonnty! ! '. 






iM. Bcholutlci-9 Convent School 


IBTIl 


















Methodlat Epiecopal. 
Methodlal Eplicopal. 






t 
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TABLE II. 1 


.™„„„™„. 


"■"■--■ 


™..„. 


4 

2" 


So 


If 


Aoidem otSicrsd Heart 


Sister Assumptloii 

and 11 BSBlBtanta, 

aieT Mary AHBnmp. 

tloD A 1 IIBlMadlB. 

M"i.Wal,A.M:: 

LotliBA.''wilUrt.!; 
H.O. Hutchinson.. 
J.W.HIU, B,A..M,D. 

C. A. Foster, B. A.. 

EnieneSlBbinge'r..' 

O.B.Webber 

Un.Wakemau 

Kra. J. W.Hill 

JobnT.Jonea 

D. Tratanlej'.A'.M'. 
W.E.yBlBB.A.M.. 
J. M. Powell, A.M.. 
Willie Doughty.... 

MiB V.T.Goodwin. 
kZ E^McFaddan.; 

M.Enierj.A.M... 


Superior 


|4U,D(» 


$ *,000 


*W.«X1 


Albsn; CollFE'Bte IIBtltutP 

Bethel Auademr 

BiBbup Soott Orammar ScUoul.... 

Obilitlaii Col. (State Nor. aabool). 

CorY.lllB Col. .Dd Stale Ag'I Gol., 
Cnlnmbli Commercial Colleg* .... 


Pnaldent 


liooo 


«|d0o 


1B,000 

B.IWI 




TeaeberPrep. Dept, 
Teacher In tt.inine 














Teacher VolM Cul., 














^:r 


8.000 


1.900 


Heul Mairtec 










































Teaoherot Drawing 
































ia,OHi 


a,ooo 


11,000 


Prof. Lang, and Bat. 
Pror.Matb. tPhya. 
Nat. Bel. andBooi- 






























iDBtrumeutal Uuaic 
Teacher ot Drawing 
and Painting 














Secretary of Faculty 








8,000 


9,000 


io.6» ' 


















W. W. BciBtow. A.B. 
daBurnett, B. a... 

F.E.'ohuEbira;'.!! 
Mis. O. J.MllchBll. 


ISS.^rJ«^''::: 
















PhonographiobBp-t 
Lecturer Com. Law. 














MaryK. Palmehn.. 

piayfair Ande'raonl 

Miai aVi'V^et.'.'. 

B.P.Pt«ar,M.D.. 
L.L.Bowland.M.D., 


















1,BOO 


B,000 


0.500 


HcUlnnilUB Collega 

HBa.OoI.ofWll.Dnfrmsll)' 




































Prof. Matbeoiatlo. 
OeiniPror.Obet'e 
FbyB. Ii MlcroacopT 






.. 
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■ .^.,„™... 






i 

1 = 


1 


li 

^■3 


^B Had, OdI. of Wil. rulTenltT 


J.nje,Bro...,M.I, 










W,H.WMtkifla.M.D 

E. P. rraeer. M.D.. 
S, B, JosspM. M. 1) 
Holt G.Wtlaju,M.D 
C. H. WUeeler.MJ) 


Theory and Ptautice 
























Prln. k Prac. Bnr'r. 















Olio. Med. A Surg'y 








AixiDnaJ', it. b..!' 
M. P. Deady, LL.D. 
Staler Mary Jnsllae 

P.S. Knight 

O«o. T.Bu•eal1.... 
M^». F,L.RUBBell., 
tUu Belle Sndge.. 
eav. J. B. Herrick. 

W, N. Terrln. A.M." 
W. D Lyman, A.M. 
H, H. Pierce, LI. U 




























^^■. Ougaa Ins. [or Drnf sDd Dumb. . . 












I 3,^00 


t *M 


(3,6M 
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MlsBl'.ailbert.... 
MiraBelaailberl.. 

I, M.Hnnlar 

MlBS Mary Rodney. 
UiiBLydiaRDdoey. 
Ml«0-Bodna;..:. 

MlBB M. E. Dobyne. 
Mrs. L.J. Cooper... 
MisaB-FulHck.... 
MIbbT. J.Bwald... 
MadimeL. Schmidt 

Re^.'siH^r'S/ri^An. 
gel b i BBalEUiiti 
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^E Bt.KarT'aAcademr, Porllana ... 
^L St. SUry-a Acaaemy. jBOksotiYille. 
^H BL Uary'a Academy, TbeDallEg.. 
^■b- Bt. Faal'i Academy 
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It 


B.,e.l.ol»««>»Conv=o.gol.oo!,. 


SiBlOr M^^ROBB.'!" 

BlelBrMwLiSlM' 
Sc. Miry Gatherine. 
Br. M«7 Berth..... 

Br.Mwy Caroline..' 
D. T. Stanley, A.M. 
W.E.Yat*a.A.M... 

Millie Doughly*...: 

MtaR"l?8E.ail,,. 
MiaaE. MoFidiieu. 
KaBpscVeltim 

W.E, Tatea 

M. Q. Roynl.A. M.. 


Principal 


$ fi.ooo 


t B.(K» 


* 10,000 
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TeacietPrap, bept 
TBichor in InUnlng 










DBllBPenueb.ker. 

J.W.Johnaon.A.M. 
HaikBally.Fta.D.. 
ThoB. Condon. Pii.D 

A. C, Woodcoct.B.S 
i.E.Oant6nbeln.B.8 
H.L. Benson. A.M. 




























ITniTeteltj- or Oregon 


Ptas. k Prof. Latin. 


T5,000 


,.«• 


77,000 




Prof. Gaol, b Nit. 










Prof.Cbem.ftPliys. 
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Wmco iQdcpendenl iciidanir 
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113,000 




Helen J-OhimbacUn 
Marys. Mjera 














WUUmette Unlionllj .... 


Ptertdant 


M.OOO 


311,000 


eo,D(» 




T. O.Jory.A, M... 
B.A.B«arr,A.M.B.D. 
W. a. Arnold. A. M. 

Z.M.Pmrvin 

JnliaCbamberlm.. 


Prof. Mathamattna. 
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TABLE VI. 



ATATISTIGS OF GOLLKGEB AND ACADEMIES. 



NAME OP INSTITUTION. 



OB 

s ^ 
o o 



00 

^ hi 






NAMB OF LITEBABT 
BOOIBTY. 



SJ? 


S «8 


•o 5 . 


a^i 


A -M '*• 


a-^l 


i5S 



Academy of the Sacred Heart 

State Normal School, Monmouth. . 



State Agricultural College. 
La Creole Academy 



McMinnville College 

Oakland Academy 

Pacific Unl. b Tualatin Acaaemy. . 



Philomath College . . . 
Santiam Academy . . . . 
University of Oregon . 



Wasco Independent Academy. 
Willamette University 



3 
4 

2 
3 

2 

'5* 



3 

3 

6 



600 
125 

300 



6000 



260 

1200 

106 
2600 



$2000 
60 

60 



6000 



100 

6600 

600 
1600 



St. Rose Llter'y Society. 

Hesperian 

Vespertine 

Adelphian 

Philomathean 

Philolethean 

Philergian 

Phi\omathian 

Gama Sigma 

Philomathean 

AppoUonian 

Gordian 

Elite Lit. So'y of S. A.! 
Lit. Association of S. A. 

Laurean 

Eutaxian 

Lit. Society of W. I. A.. 

Philadorian 

Philodosian 
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Sa 
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9.\ 






32 


A.B. 


,S.B., 




42 


& A. M.« 




60 







S 100 


17 




10 


19 




* 




30 








46 






70 


...., 




46 






6000 


40 








26 








180 








40 








84 


B.A. 


iB.S., 




84 


k Ph. D. 




66 


• • • 


» • • • • 


100 


66 


A.B. 


,B.Ph 


1000 


60 


B.S. 


,M.D. 






5 M.E.L. 





COLLEGES Ai'D ACADEMIES. 

The teaclien- in our eiilleges aiid acadeniies are doing a grand work 
for the education of the youth of our State. Every enterprising boy 
who is etriving to become an intelligent and "useful citizen, may se- 
cure a liberal edncation in these higher inS'titutions of leamitig. 
Beginning in the primary school, the amhitionB youth contiunes his 
course through the various grades until he reaches the college or uni- 
versity. Here, with the advantage of more mature years and thought, 
he is prepared !« acquire that higher education that imparts strength 
of character and refinement in manners, rounding up liis work and 
entering the walks uf life as the self poised and, welKbalanc«l man. 

VISITS. 

We have bad the pleasure within the year of visiling most of the 
higlier institutions of leaniiug in different parts of the State. We 
have received valuable aid anil counsel from their Faculties in holding 
institutes and in the development of other measures in the interest of 
our public schools. We hare foniul the Principals and Faculties of 
these achools faithful and efficient teachers, and thoroughly interested 
in their work, and always ready to aid in the cause of education with 
a unanimity of action and purpose deserving the highest conimenda- 
+ion. and worthy of their liign profession. Uniform kindness and 
courtesy were manifested by the teachers and students during these 
visits. 

STATE TEACHERS- ASSOCIATIONS. 

State Assoi'.iations have been held as follows: 
Salem, June 26, 27, 28 and 2t), 1883. 
Salem, June 30, and July 1, 2 and 3, 1884. 

The proceedings of the Association for the year 1884. will be found 

in tlie appendix to this report. It consists of discussions and lectures 

touching the wants of our schools, and it is worthy of note that these 

meetings were attended by teachers representing all grades of school 

work in the State, from the Public School to our highest institutions 

I jfft learning. It is a source of great gratiiication to hnd so many ex- 

•cellent workers in the ranks of our college and university professors, 

I wbo are willing to attend and, by their presence and instruction, give 

I strength auil harmony to these assemblies. 
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The Association of 1883 was attended by 164 teachers, represent- 
ing the following counties: Benton, Clackamas, Coos, Douglas, Linn, 
Lane, Marion, Multnomah, Polk, Umatilla, Washington, Wasco and 
Yamhill. 

The membership of .the Association for the year 1884 equaled 176 
teachers, representing the counties of Benton, Clackamas, Linn, Lane, 
Marion, Multnomah, Polk, Washington, Wasco and Yamhill. 

The success of the Association depends, in a great measure, upon 
the amount of local interest manifested. In this respect, the gener- 
ous hospitality extended by the citizens of Salem to the visiting 
teachers is deserving of special mention. Great credit is due the 
ladies who composed the conmiittees of arrangements, and to the 
teachers of the Salem Schools and the Faculty of the Willamette 
ITniversity, who were constantly at work for the best interests of 
education. 

The reception, given to the members of the last Association at the 
residence of Cxovernor and Mrs. Z. F. Moody, was one of the most 
pleasant events in the history of popular education in the State. 

The interest manifested by our citizens generally in these Associa- 
tions, indicate their appreciation and recognition oi the wants of our 
Public Schools. 

OOrXTY INSTITUTES. 

County Institutes have been held, during the biennial term, in the 
following counties: Baker, Benton, Cohimbia, Coos, Clatsop, Doug- 
las, Josephine, Linn, I\>lk, Tillamook, Union, Umatilla, and Wash- 
ingtim. 

\Vo have attendinl, by special invitation, four of these institutes, 
viz: 

1. The County Institute held by Supt. Frank W. Benson, at 
Kosoburg, Douglas county. 

2. Tlie institute held by Supt. P. A. Moses, at Lebanon, Linn 
county. 

a. ' The Institute hold by Supt. Fmnk Rigler, at Dallas, Polk 
county. 

4. *The Institute hold by Supt. J. T. McCormac, at Marshfleld, 
(\>os county. 

Tho ohhhI n^sults of those institutes were manifest from several 
standpoints; tho pivgivssivo spirits of tho Superintendents; the many 
intoivsting anil nraotical foatuivs of school-work presented by the 
nuuv oxjHMionoiHl to«i»hors pivsont; tho zoal and enei^ displayed by 
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the younger teachers in attendan'^:^: <• . 
terest shown by the citizens in r:..^ ^»r- ' ■ 

meetincrs were held. The endeavor- / • ^. •..•.. • 

advance their schools, by hohling th'r-r ■■ - -" ^— • .• ■ • 

It should be observed that tlie.sf; '-■..." -~ - •■ • ' • 

obligatory by law, iw^ thef^e effovU, \\ ^ .- - ^ - •■ « - 
prove their teachers and in this way >i. -- .... -. 

teniatic training for their schools, are ko . '' ■ 

These efforts should be sustained '.\ -^ -' ^.*.. .,., .. .» 

should receive substantial aid by S*>.*' -'.-.'' TMr''-- 
no question as to the immediate and pra':" v. 
to our teachers and schools. 

We have received many invitations to >.*v -.: *'- *. 
tional meetings in various parts of th*; yr^-.- 
stantly increasincr duties of this oHice w<; '/. . >' • ■ ^* •' 

TEACHERS' CON'II:.'. ' 7 ' 

i 

Many ditHculties arise each year throiif/r .• - '-.-*.- 
empWintr teachers. It is the duty (ft ♦r-- 
subdivi.>ii.m 5, section 37, of the revi.-r;r| r/ * ^ ■ i^*" 



.«•■ *i 



.■ . *■•• ■•• ■% < 



teachers and assist them in the (TovernnM'.s* '*' ' »' "^ -'•' ' " 
Section -iS of the School Law states: '-If *•'■ * t.->^ 
.shall draw a warrant on the Sclmnl Fund fo; "■ *• '-■fy9^ ' • •- 
win ► has not obtained a certilicate as rerjii ;-*< ■•• ■? " "* 
the same before the directors fur their \\\-y^'''' ^ --"• ■•• 
forfeit its pr(.»pMrti«»n «»f the School Fun<l fo; ■*'•*• p^^" 

Of Course tin.-? law cannot nnticipate and p* v''!«^'-(»afr's* " 
tingency. l>ut t!:e respon>i]»iliry of a bliin';*.'** Aflri^P^ ' **-<"- 
with the direct.-rs. There i^ ]!•» duty devrjv, i*f .^0^ *' f -' 
rectors that is more iniportant to the pat;'^*- ?^^ yif^I*- 
scho-'ils than tlie eniployment of teacherr. tC**^^ '^*^ -■■ 
<Jisregarded and teHciiers are enip:i »yed and p...*#tf*f - ' •■-^ /*' 
do not lioid cerriricates. and they CMntinu*; t// '*«S^ ' -r '^ ' 
-svithout a license. 

Every warrant drawn in favor of a taa^'.l*^^ ^^ ".•^^^s- 
proper certificate. :.- void, and a subsequent ''Ac^^^^^^" 1-^^^ - ■ 
ijot remedy tlie matter. The careles.- njetli'/^ ^«m^^-#'V* 
rectors have faiien i^ave rfr?rulted in direct h^^i^iftr #-. - j.^- 
Ti^ere art- ::is:a:icerr v.i-ere direct'.»r- have rJ''/i^fl($il^»^r ^^ 
tL:s matter to -.-tiier <-:t;ze!iS of the illhtn^- /9^ 
UAake^ a veri-al c-Titract witliout courtultif^ -^^•p-^ 
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^ in, Directors B and C employ a teacLer without advising direc- 
tor A. Again, the directors wiehing to avoid all responsibili^ in 
the preniiees, submit the question to the "school meeting." Thia 
course more freqnentlj results in disaster than in succesa, for the rea- 
son that there are nsually several appHcantB iox the position, and 
these having canvassed the district prior to the "meeting," will each 
appear upon the iield determined to win. This generally stirs up 
strife and virtually renders it more difficult for the directors to make 
a choice. 

The directors being held responsible by law for the faithfnl per- 
formance of their ditties, thia one, of securing the best teachers pos- 
sible tor their schools, should be promptly carried out. A foim of 
contract between district and teacher, will be found on page 33 of the 
amended School Laws. This form is brief and should be made in 
every instance when teachers are employed. This contract should- 
not oe made until the teacher has presented a valid certificate to the 
directors. There have been iustances, already intimated, where 
teachers have contracted for and opened their schools without. certifi- 
cates, and evidently with the intention of not securing them until 
forced to it. This is all wrong, and, fortunately, for the good of our 
schools, these instances are few. 

The only safeplan, on part of all concerned, is to comply literally 
with the law. Tiiis will save much trouble to the immediate school 
authorities, as well as to the County and State Snperiiitendent, to 
whom many vexatious questions are referred, arising from the care- 
leea methods of employing teachers. It is best for the teachers as 
well as the directors, that a written agreement he made. 



TEACIIEKS' SALARY. 

Teachers, in different parts of the State, have complained because 
of the low wages paid. On the other hand, tlie people, in the same 
localities, have complained that while they have aimed to compensate 
their teachers in proportion to their ability and amount of service in 
the school-room, yet for some reason or other, they were constantly 
making failures^ — either through their own inability to appreciate 
their teachers, or through the generous tendency of their directors to 
pay poor teachers large salaries-^ — at any rate, the school patrons 
claimed that the matter was altogether one-sided in that their distrieta^ 
were constantly losing money by overestimates upon the ability of 
their teachers. We are sate in the assertion, that our people, gen- 
erally, appreciate good teaching and are willing to pay for it. 
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There are many expferienced teacliera arriving in Oregon from the 
Eastern States, borne of those are diaappointed at first in regard to 
the wages paid. It should he i-ememhered, however, tliat in most of 
the States, the work of the accomplished professional teacher is sel- 
dom appreciated in proportion to liis trne worth. The fact that low 
salaries are paid in some parts of our State is unfortunate for these 
good teachers who emigrate to those localities — at the same time 
fliere is a growing sentiment among our people to recognize the differ- 
ence hetween the low-grade and high-grade teacher, and pay accord- 
ingly. 

TEACHERS' EXAMINATIONS. 

Tlie school-system of Oregon is yet in a formative condition. This 
is seen in the amendments that are made from time to time, to our 
school law. While our present school law is not all that may he de- 
sired, yet at the same time, its provisions, to a large extent, meet the 
present wants of our schools. There are some defects, however, that 
should be supplemented hy amendments, and there are some existing 
features tliat should he striclien out. Prominently among the latter, 
we mention the present system of pri-vate eteaminations for teachers. 
So long as tiii^ system prevails, our teachers will grow indifferent to 
future success in their profession. "We speak here of teachers in the 
aggregate. In this view we are sustained by the candid aud en- 
lightened judgment of every Superintendent and leading educator 



lightened judgment of every i 
with whom we have consulted. 



The demand for enthusiastic, progressive teachers is increasing 
every day. Tlie private plan can never supply this demand. The 
teacher should constantly qualify himself for his work. In order that 
teachers may become more thorough and systematic instructors, they 
mnst invprove their professional standing hy improving their scholar- 
ship. The tendenoy of private eatatmnat'loTia is to paralyze rather 
than pTomoto enterprise and advancement. Public examinations, on 
the other hand, will emancipate our teachers from the blighting in- 
fluences begotten by the private system, and gradually widen, deepen 
and liberalize their views aud enhance their usefulness. The system 
I of private examinations was probably established as an accommoda- 
I tion nieasnre — the conservative plan — and, as a result, it has become 
almost wholly conservative. 



RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In coniiectitiu with the recoinmeiidatioiiB, in reference to the Sii- 
1 peri n ten dents, found on page 69 of this report, we would suggest 
L first: the eliminatvm of pmate examinations from our school sys- 
I teni'. Secondly, That three grades of certificates be established, viz: 
' First grade, for two years; second grade, for one year; and third 

gi-ade, for six months. The public examinations to be held quarterly 

as at present. Contingencies ad inieiim may he provided for by a 

system of permits. 

This will do more to elevate the standard of teaching than any 

other measure. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

The National Association held at Madison, Wisconsin, July 10 to 

18, 1884, was the largest and most enthusiastic educational meeting 

ever held in the world. The success of this great convention was 

largely due to the efforts of Hon. Thomas "W. Bicknell, President of 

the New England Publishing Company, of Boston, who is doing a 

I grand work for tlie teachers of onr country,. • 

\ In response to the earnest request of President Bicknell, the State 

'Board of Education ordered the issuance of a circular letter to the 

' teachers of Oregon outlining the daily exercises of the Association, 

the partial prograuinies and the rates of passage, etc. Tlie 

EDUCATIONAL EXPOSITION. 

Held in conjunction with the Association, was one of the most useful 
and interesting features. This department included the produuts of 
all technical, industrial and manual training schools, high scIiooIb, 
[ private schools, colleges and academies, etc., in the United States. , 
The exhibit of the 

PORTLAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Was pranged and forwarded to Madison by Pi-of. T, H. Crawford, 
[ City Superintendent of Public Schools. We ai-e pleased to report 
I that the Portland exhibit received the highest encomiums from the . 

Department Director and Committee of Awards. 

HisB Ella C. Sabin, Principal of the North School, Portland, was 
f elected by the State Board of Education, as representative from Ore- 
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gon. This lady was in attendance at ttie ABBoeiaticin and ably repre- 
sented the interesta of our public schools. ^ 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 

From the general enunuary of school statistics found on pages 6, 
6, 7 and 8, or this report, it will be seen that of the tw6nty-eigh.\ 
senttal points given, twenty-four indicate progress. Tables A, B, 
and D — comparative statistics — preseot a more exhaustive exhibit of 
the results of public school work from the organization of th© 
department. 

From other standpoints, the educational outlook is encouraging, and 
school officers are manifesting more interest in their schools and are. 
beginning to realize the economy of employing the best teachers. 
As a class, our School Directors are careful and capable men, and en- 
deavor to make the best possible use of the school funds placed in 
their hands for the benefit of their schools. There is a marked im- 
provement in several counties in the building of neat and substantial 
Bchool-houses. More interest is taken in furnishinavBchooIs with 
maps, charts and other apparatus. As a rule, our teachers are earnest 
workers and have shoftii great interest in their immediate school- 
work, and In attending institutes and other educational meetings. 
The interest in institute work is increasing from year to year. More 
attention is being paid to gradation and classification in schools. 
There is a noticeable improvement in methods of instruction. Within, 
the two years, we have visited almost all of the leading public schools' 
in the State, and in most of these localities we have found an active 
personal interest manifested by the school patrons. 

The public press have shown a constant readiness to publish insti- 
tute proceedings and t»ther articles in the interest of education. In 
brief, it is gratifying to report that our public schools, generally speak- 
ing, are in a prosperous and healthful condition. 

We have received the hearty support and co-operation of the Super- 
intendents, teachers and directors, at all points where we have held 
district institutes, and the uniform interest and kindness manifested 
by the citizens, Iia\'e shown that they recognized and appreciated all 
efforts for the advancement of our public schools. 
Respectfully submitted, 

E. B. McELROY, 
Sup't of Public Instruction. 
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TABLE A. 

statistics of the School Systems of the States and Territories, showing the school population, 

euroUinent, attendance and duration of schools, 1882-1883. 



Btatss and Tebbitobees. 



Begins. 



Ends. 



s 


iS 


tt) 


. CO 


c « 


O - 




OtalN 
tweei 
ages. 


» 


1 ^ 1 


7-21 


401,002 


6*21 


289,617 


6-17 


216,3:hO 


6-21 


49,208 


4-16 


146,188 


6-21 


37,285 


6;.21 


97,224 


6-18 


607,861 


6-21 


1,037,567 


6-21 


708.596 


6^21 


604.739 


5-21 


357,920 


6-20 


571,793 


6al8 


271,414 


4-21 


213,007 


6-20 


319,201 


6^16 


821,377 


6-20 


688,356 


6-21 


315,948 


.5-21 


444.131 


6.20 


748,640 


5-21 


165,511 


6-18 


10,483 


6-15 


60.899 


6-18 


343.897 


6-21 


1,681,161 


6-21 


463,160 


6-21 


1,081.321 


*4.20 


65,216 


6-21 


1,422,377 


5-16 


55,832 


6-16 


262,279 


6-21 


549.179 


8.14 


295,344 


6-20 


99,463 


6-21 


655,807 


6-21 


216,605 


4-20 


495,233 


6-21 


10,283 


5-21 


38,815 


6-17 


43,537 


5-21 


9.660 


4-21 


10,482 


7-18 


29,255 


6-1 B 


43,303 


4-21 


23,899 


7-21 

1 


4,112 



A'd o 

<M S CD • 

o a a « 



9« 



9 



^•-4 as 



Alahama ».... 

Arkansas 

Galifomia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Oeorgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Eentncky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Bhode Island 

South Carolina 

Tennesee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Arizona 

Dakota 

District of Columbia 

Idaho 

Montana 

New Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 



Oct. 

July 

July 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

July 

Sept. 

Sept. 15 

Aug. 

July 

Jan. 

April 

Sept. 

May — 

Sept. 5 

Sept. 

Jan. 

April - 

April 

Sept. 



Sept. 
Oct. 
Dec. 
Sept. 
Mar. — 



May 

Nov. 

July 

Sept. 

April 

Aug. 

July 

Aug. 3 

Jan. 

April 

July 

Sept. 

Sept. 



July 
Sept. 



Sept. 30 
June 30 
June 30 
Aug. 31 
Aug. 31 
Nov. 30 
Sept. 30 
Dec. 31 
June 30 
Aug. 31 
Sept. 15 
July 31 
June 30 
Dec. 31 
Mar. 31 
July 81 
April — 
Sept. 4 
Aug. 31 
Dec. 31 
April — 
April 1 
Aug. 31 



April 30 
Aug. 81 
June 30 
Aug. 31 
Mar. 31 
July 31 
June 30 
May 31 
Dec. 31 
Mar. 31 
June 30 
Aug. 31 
Aug. 31 



June 30 
Aug. 31 



Aug. 31 I 
Sept. 30 
Not. 30 
Aug. 31 
Mar. — 



177,428 
117,696 
168,024 

31,738 
12lk85 

25?122 

51.945 
256,482 
713,431 
498,792 
406,947 
269,945 
238,440 

62,370 
147,988 
159,945 
330,421 
386,604 
196,643 
237,288 
492,749 
116,646 
8,168 

64,349 

209,526 

1,041.068 

233,071 

751,101 

37,743 
945,346 

45,695 
145,974 
264,366 
142,960 

74,000 

257,362 

166.644 

303,462 

3,844 

26,451 

27,299 
6,080 
6.064 
4,756 

27,216 

14,764 
2,907 



114,527 

66,291 

107,177 

18.488 

77.041 

17.439 

24.923 

164,180 

452,485 

305.513 

253,688 

162,017 

149,226 

45,626 

111,188 

83,189 

236,739 

263,776 

97,532 

136.315 

260,540 

66,027 

5.286" 

43.996 

113,532 

569,471 

132,546 

483.232 

27,347 

611,317 

29,390 

101,816 

180,609 

60,269 

47,772 

144,904 

96,652 

190,878 

2,847 

8,630 

20,730 

4.127 

3.658 

3,160 

17,694 

10.546 

1.920 



^Thls is the age for distribution of school funds; for free attendance it is 6-21 
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COUNTY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 



WRITTEN REPORTS. 



Saker County — Hon. John A. Paytoii, Superintendent: 



BcBooio BxAMmATToiiH. — I am lilghly in favor nf written einiDiiiatioiis at the close A 
eveFf term, and ail oral eiamiaatlon at the olose of every month. It itt one of tbe 
QtOEt effEctaal waya of mubioi^ our pupils thorough In their studies. 

CKHTTTiciTES, HOW MINI Obadbs. — I am of ihu opinion that it Would he well to hn™ 
three gmdea of eortificatea, for the reason that we have many primary schools that lliiri 
rate teauhers might control, and satisfy the third rate opinion of some of our psIroiB 
who are always in search of a cheap teacher. 

Teachers' ExauinatioH,— I would reeoiiimend the praofice on the part of 
tendenta of requiring teachers who apply for cerliScatna to attend public eiamiuatio 
or else let ns dispense with the system eEtirelj, 

Tkmhebs.— There are too maoy teachers who are trausienc in the business and wl 
do not take any delight in fittiae themiielvea for the great work of the teacher. BU 
persons onghl not to be regarded by BChool patrons. 

Baaooi.-Hoi:sGs. — Where districts are able to build good subBtBOtial honses h; tul 
otherwise, I thini it very necessary that they do ao. 

AppiBiTim.— There is nothing that aids the teacher so much in his urdnons woA 
the necessftiy apparatus bj -which facts can be deroonBtruted to the pnpil in avik 
manner as that he will retain them and with irnicli lesu labor on the part of the teuAl 

CocNTT Inbtitdtb Woek — The work of an Institute is of incalculable benefit, if • 
tered into in the right spirit, and with an underBtanding of its objects bj the te»(*l 
and jiatroua, hut unless some inflasuca can be brought to bear upon the teaohors * 
achool-offlcera so as to induce thera to take more interest in the great subject of adW 
tion, BO far as my knowledge extends, Iheae considerHtions are a failure. 

DwKcioBs— A very great part of the teacher's suoceBs depends upon tie co.opei^ 
and general supervision of directors. What I mean by "general supervision" !■/ 
employ competent teachers, visit the schools iu their reapeelive districts, and look kl 
the general wants of the school. 

Oca Pbksknt School Law,— It seems to me our school law is good, with but I 
eiceptions, but nothing very objectionable to me. 

Impbovemkntb in Ocb SoaooLs. — I know of no means of improving our sctaDob 
much as to have onr school-honses well famished with all the necessary appBratni, « 
good practical teachers to oocupy them. 

Ibhhohlabity of ATrBBDlNcE, — This is a misfortune connected with 
work that is very annoying to the teacher, and a hindrance that will never t . _ .. _ 
saccessfally until onr school patrons are educated to know the evil of suoh prooeedii 

Thk EnncAiioNAi. Odtumk — In this county is not irhat it oaght to be, and jet 



think it is as good bb misbt be expected when v/e consider tbat tl 

and bnt thinly popnlHted! I am hopetnllj looking lorwnrd Co a time woen oar aavan- 

lugea for edQeational taoilities will be better. 

Benton County — Hon. E. A. Milner, Superintendent: 

Ci-EBKs' Qefdstb, — ThesQ reports are not aath^ntJc. To lllnntrate: from the cXetka' 
reports I &nd the total auaunt in tlicir ]ia.ni]s for Hchoul pitrposefl, dtmng tlie year just 
closed, to be $I2,36L6S; the amount diaburaed by (heir reporlH ia $10,916.03; the bal- 
ance on hand, therefore, ought to be $1,755. G5. Now, the same reports atate the bal- 
anoe to be |!3.563.'27, which, I preaume. ja corrEct. aa a clerk nould not report monej 
on hand unless he had it. He would not make himaelf indebtEd to his diatrict, unleaa 
he owed it. There are more errors. It ia impoaaible for ma to make out » correct sta- 
tititical report. I presume other Superintends nta find the aaine trouble. This is un- 
fortuniite. as from Btatistioal reports the progresa anil defecta in the school Hystcm me 
noted. We modifr or chnnge mws that do not prodnce good rsaulta. If eTery school 
district were famished with a proper record bo^ by the State, and every clerk com- 
pelled to heep n systematic record of all Ihe district busmesa, and niulie a yerbatiin copy 
to the County Superintendent ntider penalty of losing the dixtrict's ahure of the appor- 
Ijonment, we would have correct reports. 

School Tax. — The foor mill tax is the greatest aid our schools Lave received for 
years. Under the present aasesiiment, forty-eight school districts (of fifty) will be able 
to have al Imit five months of school. Poui-fiftha of the diatricts chu have 
months. 

NoBUU. ScBool.. — Eatahlisbing a Normal School at Monmouth is auothei great aid to 
the public schools. Although established less than two years, Benton county ia recej 
ing bentit from it. Eight practical teachers of this county attended the school durii 
Ihe present year, and will teach during the ensuing spring and aummt-r. The Nocm^ 
School is a valuable auxiliary to popular education. From Preaident Stanley, I leara.' 
that it is the intention of the Board of Trustees to deed the entire achool property to 
Ihe Slate, aggregatiog about $30,000, and to allow the State lo appoint the r«geuta npoa 
oonditiou that the State make appropriation tu meet the lunninK expenses. All frienda 
ol popular education will be pleased if the State accepts this liberal proposition, and 
nuites a liberal appropriation for its support. 

ExuaijATioNB, — This is the most disagreeable part of my duties, and to others hoM- 
ing corresponding positions in other counties, it must be evident that many are put for- 
ward for certificates and consequently for positioaR> that are as unworthy of tl 



a, during the year, examined 
ift. Our system of teachers' 
I not perscmaUy atlend every 
As the publi 



i^plicants, rejected 

-''— - I think, is 

Uoat of the 



they are an&t for the other. 
7, and issued certificates to 
-wrong. Superintendents cai , „ 

KoperintPudentH are teachers. As the public examinations are poorly attended, the 
bulk of eiamining falls upon the Superintendent at private examination. Now, the 
Saperinteodent cannot leave the school-room to conduct the examination, nor ought he 
to neglect bis official duties. It would be better, in my judgment, to hold four public 
examiuutioDs annually. At these four stated times onli/ allow certificates to be 'issued. 
Should a district employ a teacher between any of these stated times without a certifi- 
oale, allow the Superintendent npon examination of the applicant to grant a certificate 
to ma nntil the next public examination. There should be three grades of certificates. 
An appUcaut to receive a first tirade should earn 100 per cent., certificate good for two 
years; to receive a second grade, 90 per cent., good for one year; to receive a third 
prade, 75 pet cent., good for six months. All certificates to be issued free. Examiners 
lo rective $3 per day each, from the county fund, during the aession of the Board. 

SaTiibt. — Sup erioten dents, like other county officials, should receive a stated salary. 
Under the present law, if the political complexion of the county court is agreeable to 
the Superintendent, be may receive a fair remaneration lor his services; if not. he is 
often poorly paid. This complaint is made by several SuperintendenlB. Benton county 
, !.._.. ,^,^ have never made such complaint. The county courts invariably begin retrench- 
it by either reducing or meagerly paying the Superintendents and Assessors. The 
int^ Judge and Treasurer of Benton county are respectively paid $600 and $500; the 




mtendent 



i allowed bnt $100. The S 



it least VIOO expense per u 
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in the dlBuharge of his datiea. He is Dotallowei nu; stalionery and must be&i his 
poDHes during biH Hohool vitiitn, and the labor he performs is eqaal to the combi 
vrorfa of the Judge aad TreasuceT. The Supeiinteodeut's salary of Benton cou 
should be $6(J0. 

School VisirATloNa. — This is one of my most agreeable aa well as one of my c . _ 
exacting duties. The questioua, What suggestioDB should be made? Hov should thej 
be inudei' and the lenuits Co be obtained by making Ibem. arr> well calculated to kaep 
the mind aolively engaged on school perpleiitieB \oag alter the apparent dntiea of tlw 
da; are ended, and the ever changing problems that present themselTes for aolntioilai 
and upon whioh the prosperity of the schools depend, give to the Sup't little lime fof^ 
rest. During my visits, I endeavored to introdnce practical methods of teaching read' 
icg and prouuuciation. A large majority at the teachers did nothing toward tcuMhing 
correct pronunciation: the drill in oral elements was neglected. Now, every teacher 
gives epeciai drill in Orthoepy and teacheB the pupils to read as tftey la!le. During my 
neit visits I will introduce a method of leaching OraJ Grammar. 

iNsnriTTEs, — We hiive held two InatituteB. Both were well attended by teachers of, 
the public schools, friends of popular edacalion, and the facnlties of the AgriaDltnrdl 
and Philomath collegeH. The public Hohool teachers are specially indebted to the p 
fesBora of these institutions for able lectures and hearty co-operation. Our object 1 
been to illnstrate methodn of teaching the many different topics that are daily before' 
The old idea that Institutee are held to test teachers' ability, and to allow teatdiars an 
opportunity (o show a \nonderfid knowledge of a certain subject, received no encourage- 
ment from us. Teachtra are supposed to understand the different branches: our ob- 
ject was to leom methods of imparting inatrnotion. By comparing one's methoda with 
another's, a teacher improvee his own. 

Clatsop Countij~Vio\\. II. Sloop, Siiperiiiteiident: 

SCHOOL EX4MINATI0SS. 

Edminalions should ba omi and written; t9ay five oral and five written, Beuso 
appaieut, I haven't time to ^ive them. 

TEACHER'S EXAMINATIONS. 

Teacher's eTaminationa should undoubtedly be public, as private ones tend to lower 
the standard of education, Examiuntions should be monthly. Teachers should be pro- 
fessional aud no teacher should tench who has not atteuded a normal school or 

teachers' institute and participated therein. 

TEACHER'S GEKTIFICATES, 



BUILDINGa. 

All school-houses should be built by the Slate and furnished by the aama. Ui 
school directors and authorities do not know the wants and conveniences of Bnch » ^^ 
are generally penurious. Many times, especially in the country, people who pay &i 
moat taxes and have Do children to attend school, have the cbaige of school inteiesta, 

APPAKATDS. 



Apparatus should be furnished by the State, and should be i 
cording to grade and advancement. Most school antborities ai 
apparatus under the present school system. 

COUNTY INSTITUTES, 



ivi9, and to compare abllitieB and inabil- 

DIKECTOHS AND THEIR WORK. 

Wli»t can I any for directors who never tnuglit Bohool and know not the wants of a Hchool, 
Bud bave to act as if (hey were told lo? Should incompeteiKry have the chirge of assisb- 
ing in goTerning a school? If ho. let them foruiBh Iha sohool-ioom with tnBl, janitora, 
aiDploy teachem, dismiRB them for itr^giilaritieB, and dismiss disobedient pnpilR. How 
)^iD faa lake an intereHt nnlesH he is paid? AH hia work is u "thosk you" job. His 
power should ]xi restrained and put where it could not be abused. It in one of the most 
important powers nnd Rboald be one of the most honored of our school system. The 
law wonld haya to be auch, lo canso him to act promptly and to the point. 

SCHOOL LAWS. 

Teachers must not pay for certificntes. 

Two useifitant school examiners appointed by the circuit court and theJr pay Sied by 
coonty court. , 

County Superintendent's salary fixed hy the Slate Legislature. 

Grades of certiBcates changed. 

In-egulurities ol attendance at schoo] puninhed by law. 

School taxes to be collected at the Hitme time other taxes are, and in the same manner. 

School property should be in charge ot the State. 

Mo school district should be organized with less Ibnn twenty pupils of school age. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Regnlnrity can be accomplished only by the teacher reporting at the close of each 
term (for at least three months per annum) to a Justice of the Peace the number of 
days ab^nt, and The parent or guardiitn lined no much per day. The practice of irregu- 
larity is a detriment to teacher and school nnd fixes improper habits. The fault is in 
the parent or guardian. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN OCR SCHOOLS 
■n be accomplished only by more strict legialation a. 
THE EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK. 
It has an upward tendenoy and is muking a marked improyement every j 

Columbia County — Hon. E. E. Quick, SuperiiitemleTit : 
LEGAL VOTERS. 

I believe it is to the beat iaterest of the majority of school districts that the School 
Law lie amended, so as to permit every citizen who is 21 years of age and has resided 
in the district the required nninber of days, to vole at school meetings upon all matters 
brought before the meelingH, except wheu a direct tax is to be levied, then restrict such 
right to tax-pay era. 

TAX LEVY. 

I would also suggest that the rate of tax on the geffi>ral achool fand be increased four 
per cent., which would give us a six mouths' school in each district. I am aware that it 
■D o-n aau^ Tnattd* 1^ •-..a.-,^ <,. a>. ii n^ "-uendmeut, but not bo easy to secure an action on 

Vo08 County — Hon. A. B. Camp, SuperiiitunJent: 

SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 

I consider school examiuations useful in many ways. They help the teacher to a bet- 
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ter ui]d«r«hmdiug of the ability and ttttaiDmriild of bis piipila. Thej impress npoi 
the pupil tlie ueceasity of remirmbering as well ae of learDing. The; tuud to create A"^ 
interest iu the school tioA which olteu eitcDde to tLe psreuta ol ^e papila Bod t~ " 
people geaerallf . They, wheo properly condacted, an one of the beat meaii~ ' ' 
the pupil's powers as a thinker. 

But exAmiaalious should not be too frequent, or at slated iutervala, but the pupOlJ 
should feel that they are linble to coiue at any time and thiit they niuat be in reodinei "^ 
at all times. Ah to 'whether they ahoald be oral or written depcuda somewhat apon Q 
age and advancement of the pupils, aud.alao upon the size of the classes. I woold b 
lu faior of written eiamlnstious for these reasous: ' 

Pupils are apt to be mora exscl and accurate in their answers, and in order to do i 
to think and act with more preciaion. 

It offers leaa opportunity for some pupils to get a olne to the proper answer from I 
answer of another. 

It may be conducted more qnietly. 

It offers a better and more permanent basis for grading, and less chance tor dispnlel 
and charges of partiality. 

It tends to the formalion bf habits of neatness, and also teaobes Hpeltiug. compositioa>' 

TEACHEKS' EXAMINATION. 



TEACHERS' CERTIFICATES. 
I would be iu ftivor of three grades of certificutes, and would require an applicant t^ 
answer 6U per i^ent, of all questions and not fall below 40 per cent, in any one branchy 
to obtain a third grade. To answer 75 per cent, of all and not faJl below 50 per cenfc 
in any broscb, tu obtjiiu second grude. To answer 90 per cent, of all and not fall beloV 
75 per cent, iu any one branch, to obtain a first grade. Third gradeB to be iu force B 
months; second pTideB one year, and first grades two years. Would also be in fanw 
of grading the Bcbools of each county, and of preventing any teaohei from teaching ia 
any school of a higher grade than that of his certificate. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES AND THEIR NEEDS. 

This would be a very profitable topic for discussion iu this connty where good, con 
fortable, well arranged and fine looking achool-houses are few and far between, but 
see no way of getting at it to better this state of affairs except through legislation. 

APPARATUS. 

This is another subject for legislation, and until school oEGcerH are compelled by In 
to build good comfortable school-houses and furnish teachers with tools to work v.. 
we will uonlinne to see many log pens with puncheon floors and seats, and destituts 
tnapSi globes, charts, and even blackboards, passing for school-houses and disgn ' 
districts whose inhabitants are well able to build better and furnish them decently. 

School officers should be com t)elled by law to furnish their districts with acopjca ' 

Hter's Unabridged and other necessary tools for their teacher's use. Apparatus of 

kind every teacher needs and many must have if they would teach Ibortiughly and lu^ 
waste time. While it is trne thnt some teachers are able to originate and invent, foralmoE' 
every occasion, means by which to.illustrate and explain, it is equally true that nuui, 
need the means ready at hand, 

CODNTY INSTITUTES. 

I think that county institutes might be made, oader favonable circumstances, of great' 
value to teachers and to the cause of common school education. But h«re also soma 
legislation is necessary, for in a county like this, where eettlemcnts are BCBtteF«4 
through the hills and mountains and strung out along the streams and rivers, it reqsirsi 

spectable number of teachers I 
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the cost and inconvenienco oF travelicg in analt a couciry. Of coarse, ia thicU; set- 
tled counties. wh«re the expeuse of atteud&nce ^oold bu light and the inconveDiBnoe 
ainall. a large attendance might be aeoiued without any compnlsoiy measares. 

Now I think to make county institutes a Bnocesa, snd of the most valae, thej should 
be held in each ooanty twice each yeut, at stated times, and ehonld remain in seaaion at 
least tivo Treeks, and nhould be conducted by a trained and experieoced toucher, and at 
eonrse all this would require means, for which legislation would hare to provide. 
TeBchars then should be required b; law to atteud, at least until they were able to ob- 
tain a life diploma or certificate of some kind eicnaing them. 

DIRECTOES AND THEIR WOKK. 

I hardly know what to eay about dircctom, but I can aay this of (he work of many 
of them, viz: that it is by them considered done when they have built a box and pat 
a few bencbea in it and hired a teacher. I have found it useless to talk to this class, 
they ore always ready with this ''clincher:" &Iy children kev a better show than I 
had." 

I 111 ink it should be the duty of the three directors to spend one day in aohool dur- 
ing each term, and to sit upon the benches with the children ncd lenm what comfort 
meitna. I think that all school officers should be held responsible to their distriots for 
monej forfeited through their neglect either in not reporting, or in not mnintaming a 
three months' school, in not introducing authorized text books, and so forth. I can 
Bee neither sense nor justice in punishing the children of a district for the neglect of its 
officers. 

DEFECTS IN SCHOOL LAW. 

I have already indicated a nmnbur of cbangea, that, in my opinion, render our icbool 
law better, imd would like to mention a tew more. I thiuk the county superintendent 
■lioold he raquired to devote his whole time to the dntiee of anpertisini^ the schoola, and 
that hia salary should be fii:ed by law, and not left to the discrntiou of the oonntv 

I think that the school fund should be apprirCioned to the dietrlcts in proportion to 
the number enrolled in Ibe schools of each, which wilald act aumewhnt as a oompnlsoiy 
law. I have, under thi' law, beeu compelled to draw orders In favor of dutricU report 
ing as many as 75 pi^rsouw of school iige, and only seven enrolled in school, for three 
times the amount apportioned to a district reporting 25 persons of school a|i;e, and 21 
enrolled in school. Three times as much money to one as to the other, and but one 
third as many schooled. 

In cases where the law makes it the count}' superintendent's duty to withhold the 
flchool fond from any district on account of failure of clerk to report or of directors to 
ata that the text books are those anthorized by law, I think il should be lawful tor the 

Eirson or persons thron|:;h whoee negligence the fund is forfeited, to make the amount 
rieited good to the district, and not, as at present, punish the children by depriving 
them of their dues to punish guilty or n^ligent officers. I would like to see the school 
law amtnded, I think that distdct directors, as well as clerks, should give bonds, and 
in all cases of forfeiture of school fund, through their neglect or carelessness, they 
ahonld be compelled to make the amount good to the district. I can see no sense in 
the punishment of the children for the misdeeds of district officers. 

II seems wrong, tno, that persons who are allowed to vote for county, State and na- 
tional officers, shonld be denied the privilege of voting for a Uttle school district clerk 
nmply for want of "property in the district upon whi3i he or she pays tax." 

lliere shonld be some provision made by which districts which fail for three years to 
have any school should forfeit their oi^anization, and also for the recovery of public 
school money in the bands of the clerks of such districts. 

LEGAL VOTERS. 

The deGnition of '-legal voter" at a auhool meeting should be changed ot made 

TAX LE^-Y. 

The whole method of levying and coUectiug district taxes should be changed. Aa the 



lUO KKPtlKT fIF BI'I'EE1NTJi3IDENT OF 1'VW.IO IKSTHL'ITHJN. 

lair is, very few distriots can lev; and colloot n tax without Utigntion. At least one- 
half the trouble and district difBculties ariBe from ihie one source. The dntifs of tbe 
BnperinteiidcDt, with refTenoe to tbe Talnaliou of school kiid, either for sale or Beonritj, 
should be more clearlj set forth. 

Wb should have more connty school fund, and a levy of 6 or 7 mills by the ooanty 
oontt for achool purposes is just what onr legisialare Mould compel by law. The rule, 
prevailing in this county, of three raontha' school and oine mouths' yacatiou, nhould 
ba reversed. The average uumber of montha public nchooU have been tnught during 
the past year is less than for the year before, but I think the achoolB have been better, 
and tha advancement of the pupils more noticeable. 

Would like to nee the county levy for school purposes ail mills inslBad of three, and 
diatricta cei[airsd tu have kIt months' school instead of three. 

CODNTY 8UPEEINTENDENT0. 

Would like to see county superintendeuts devote their whole time to the duties of 
their office, and would like tu see them paid for their services. 

I would like to see the method of levying and collecting district taxes changed. 
When any district has levied a tax it should be the clerk's duty (o noiitj tbe oonnty 
clerk (who should have a plat of each school district in his county) of the per ocnt. 
lovieii or voted, and it should be reckoned upon the nKseBsment of the county assessor, 
ooUected by the sheriff, and held by the county treasurer, subjeot to order of said dis- 
trict. 

INTEEEST AND ATTENDANCE. 

I think that anything that can be done to create a strong and earnest interest in the 
cause of the schools will be the best means for improving them, and also to prevent 
tardiness and irregularity of attendance. The schools, and people geaerally, need 
stirring up with a red hot puker. 

OUTLOOK. 

Although the "educational outtook" in this county is not as promising as I wish or aa 
it would be were it not for the many natural disadvantages under whioh we labor, still 
it is encouraging. Here as elsewhere, we mnat "learn to labor and to wait." 

DISCEEPANCY IN FDNDS EEPOHTED. 

You will notice that the amount of school funds reported in hands of district olerk* 
at beginning of the year la not the same aa that reported aa iu their hands at close of 
last year, aa it should be. Many of the clerks' reports are very much woree than non« 
at all; and I think they often fail to report funds raised bv rate bills. subsi:i'iption, etc., 
and on hand ut time of making report, while the next clerk reports thein. 

SCHOOL OLEEKS, 

It seems lo me that candidates for the clerkship of acbool districts should be reqnired 
to stand somo kind of examination. As it is. it frequently happens that the most 
ignorant iind careless numbskull iu the district ia madelo serve year after year as clerk, 

TEACHERS' EEPORTS. 

The teachers sometimes fail to report, or send in a very imperfect one, and, in oonse' 
quence, that part of this report that is taken from their's is not eiact bnt will L-oma Twy 
near the proper figures. 

Crook County — Hun. Horace A. Dillard, Superintendent: 



REMARKS. 

y Bccnrate in every rsspeet. 



I regret the incompleteaesa of the foregoing report, and am at a loss lo understand 
Ilow one can moke out a report that would be perfectly ace ' 
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^^P^TB [bs various cltrkB due notice to hare their leports io on tiaie. yet Bome of them did 
^B noC come in until several diya after the time tbej should have beeu received, aiid many 
of them are real curiosities of their claaB. 

I am Bore that there are many more perBoos vho nre entitled to Bchool tunds id this 
oounty than are nven in this report. But of course you will bear in icind that my 
jarisdicliou incliides one of the most thinly settled sectiouR of our State. Hnil facilities 
ftre almost unknown in some of the ueighborboodB of this county, and this accounts, in 
a measure, for the defects in a few of the reports that I have received. 

You will be aurpriBed. perhaps, that I have not reported more visits, but the trnth is, 
that traveling in this county during the time siuee I have been in office is almost an im- 
possibility. I receive many petitions for the establiKhment of new districts, and am 
organizing carefully. 

To be plain about it, all the basineKs that ooioea andec roy control in in a very poor 
shape. And I can understand why it in thtis, when tuking into consideration the vast 
amount of work that hitherto has been imposed upon one Superintendent, And Dr. 
Doaue deserves great credit for what he has done since he has occupied the offlao of 
Superintendent of Wasc, which, as yon know, formerly included all of Crook, For it 
was practically impossible for him to look after such a vast, and in many parts, remote 
territory. There is one noticeable funlt here, and I presume it is the same to a greater 
or less extent all over the Slate, and tbut is the neglect on llie part of the people to 
bnild school-houses of proper size or style to suit the demands. 

Before this year ends I think the greuter p|irt of the eonnly will have been organised 
into school districts with inlelligible, or itt least traceable hoiiudaries. I know of Sva 
new school houses in contemplation, and think there wil! he us many mote erected bfl- 
fore IB81. 

Cwrry County — Hon. Win. S. (luefin. Superintendent: 

EEMAEKS. 

I shsH make it a point to visit each school in the county during the mouth of May. 
UoBt of the schools will then be in seBsiou. I will send you a copy of our county paper 
BB soon as the announcement of the Teacherx' Institute is made. The schools of this 
ponnty are manned by a corps of very competent teachers, and a very decided interest M 
manifested on the part of patrons of tie school in behalf of the menUI welfare of their 
children. 

I have endeavored to be as accurate in all the details of this report an the Clerks' re- 
pottR would permit. There is at least an increase overlastyearinthe number of months 
UDght. The people at large begin to realize that it is a matter of vital importance to 
the rising generation to hsive as long a term of school during the year as possible. Dur- 
ing the coming year, I think, there will be from five to aii months tanglit in most of the 

' distriots. For myself, I am already engaged for tifty-three weeks ahead ill two schools. 

1 ^om the 1st of March last to 1st of March. 1884, I taught ten monlbs. 

L I herewith submit for your inspection the amount reoeived from State and county and 

I ^ipropiiated to the several districts for year ending March 1, 18&4 : 

■ ■Balance in Oounty Treasury on March 1, 1864 $ 2 61 

) . Amount received of county funds. . 963 10 

f Amount received of State funds 351 40 

91,317 U 
Amounts apportioned to the several districts : 

[ BiBtriot,No. 1 f 134 66 

r.Sistrict, No. 3 241 50 

Ppistrict, No. 6 251 85 

FiDiHtriot, No. 9 175 85 

I Siatrict, No. 10 124 20 

f JMstriot, No. 12 44 86 

' District, So, 13 172 50 
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Difitrict, No. 14 ,. ...J 65 55 

District. No. 15 103 50 

$1,314 45 
Balance In hands of County Treaaucor, March 1, IB84 $2 69 

Douglas County- — lion. Frank W. BeiiBon, SuperiiiteDdeiit: 
BEMAGEg. 

I heiewlth submit mv HDnnal report, I have given the number of organized distdctB 
in this county as G8. 'this namber inclndeB a j'lnnl district sitnatc in Donglas and Lona 
counties. 

One of our districts, representitig 35 chililreii. failed to have 12 weeks' school, in the 
year jost closed, and forfeited beite^t nt fand. The school in qaestion will be maintained 
this year by subscription. 

SCHOOL HOUSES. 

Yon will notice from the report that six school houses have been built tliia year, oii of 
which were built by sw6scrip(ion. 

DAILY ATTENDANCE. 

In some icstacces it has been impossible, from imperfect data, to arrive at exact le- 
salts, Hs in average daily attendance, aud number of pupils tu cath brauch taught; how- 
ever, I think that I have made, in such cases, a close approximation. 

NDMBEK OP CHILDREN. 

I would reBpecttully call your attention \s> number of children in county between the 
ages of i and 'it ^ears, and explain tlie apparaot decrease of said number as compared 
with report of 1883. At the time the cpnaus waa made in 1S83. our population -wa* 
largely augmented by roaaon of work on the 0. & C. E. E. eitension, consequently the 
number of childran was unuaualiy lai^e. 

CEETIFICATES, 

I believe that a great deal of the inefficiency in our school work, resnllont from poor 
teachers, would be removed by requiring applicants for teacbera' certificates to answat 
correctly at least 70 per cent, of questions to entitle them to second grade oertiBoatea. 

THE OUTLOOK. 

The caase of education waa never in a more proapetoua condition. The increaae oj 
one mill on cotinty lax Rives general satisfactiou, and I think ihnt a further inoreaso of 
one mill woviid be agreeable to a large majority of the property holders of this county, 

Orant County — Hon. J. W. Muck, Superintendent: 

REMARKS. 

On account of the immense siie of Grant county and the high mountain ranges between 
the valleys where the seitlemenis are, it is imp<ssibie to visit all the schools in this county. 
Many of the districts have hut three months' school in the year, and if I reach ihe district 
daring vacation I cannot go hack again. 1 have visited every district in the county, and 
most of them several times, but have never yet found a school in some of them. 

To go all over this coimty reqaires more than a thousand miles of travel, and necessarily 

through the mountains without either. Decidedly picturesque, but not always charming, 
especially when you find yourself alone in the mountains, without sign of road, trail, or bu- 
~"n habitation, night coming on, snow falling, and, for all you know, many miles from 
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no^t of the teachers would have Id travel sa far, and ladies 
nidsumnier, when the weather is pleasant aad roads good, 
and then it is diSicult fat ihem, as it is Trecjuently twenty, thirty, and even fifty miles be- 
IS whets they can Stid food and shelter. We will, however, do tlie best we can. 
The large number of children reported as not attending any school is owing to the scat- 
tered condition of onr population, hundreds being too far from any school-house to attend. 
Some of our districle are new, and as yet have no school. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 
Although five school-houses have been built this year, they were built by subscription and 
Toluntary labor, and no report of cost is made by the Clerks, though nearly or quite a thous- 
and dollars must have been expended in this way. 

SCHCOL-TAX. 
The increase of nchool-tax to four mills works well. Ne. 
will be able to maintain a free school for six months the ci 
geBtions that would be pertinent, unless, perhaps, that now 
ail instead of three months' school necessary each year tt 
the fund. Il might be made to apply only to districts cont: 



'very district in our county 
[ year. I think of no sug- 
Id be a good time to make 
tie a district to its share of 
J thirty scholars or more. 



Jackson Coant'j^-\l"^. Win. M. (.'olvig, SiiperiiitL'udeiit: 



REMARKS. 



out of forty-si 



reports sent in by District Clerks, I found only five that had been made 
y. ine remaining forty-one weie very defoctive. Mnny of them were reinrued for 
on, and after considerable delay and waste of postage they came back to nje but 
slightly impraved. For this reason I am unable to give you as full a report as would be de- 
sirable. My predecessor. Mr. Fountain, visited the spring schools, just before the expira- 
tion of the official year, and just before the last aonnal report. 1 made only a partial round 
doting the fall, Bui a small nuanb^r of districts support winter schools. The houses are 
mostly "too well ventilated" for bad weather. It is my intention to visit each school in 
the county during the coming spring. Would be pleased to see the State Superintendent 
during the time. 

Since taking charge of the office of County Superintendent I have had a Herculean task 
imposed upon me by our honorable County Court^the re-writing of the records of the Su- 
perintendent's ofilice. Since 1854, ihey have iieen runnini; "hap-hazard." The descriptions 
of district boundaries are very indefinitely recorded. To do the work well will require much 
labor and patience. No estra compensation is allowed me for it. 

SUGGESTIONS. 
A law cotnpelling District Clerlis to furnish the County Superintendent with a certified 
list of all the children enumerated, giving names and ages. If this were done, numbers 
could not be fictitiously raised, neither could the same children be counted in two or more 
districts iti the same year. I was told by a former Clerk of Jacksonville district that for 
• many years tliey enumerated the children at the " Sisters' " (Catholic) school, although a 
majority of them were given in by their parents at home in other districts. We have seis- 
oiaJ joint districts (with Josephine county) ; the wAo/f number of children is 



, _, a small stretch of ci 

. It the same families, if they live near the line. 

I would also suggest a law taking fram County Superintendents the right of granting ap- 
plicants "private eiaminations." It is a nuisance in every respect, and very prejudicial to 
the school interests of the Slate. I would point to the California system as a model. 





of the schools in (his 
'1 corns in very salisfactorily. 
the questions given, in their 



a miles from Kerbyville, b 



appropriation of 52,500 be made to each of the two normal schools of the Slate, 

Josephine Coinitij — Hun. W. N. Sanndei-s, Superintendent: 

REMARKS. 

county had to he discontinued, so ihe teachers' n 
The Clerks of the dislncla, as a general thing, dc 
reports, very carreclly. However, under the fir: 
The Teachers' Injitilute was held at Wililervill 
quence of bad weather the teachers did not turn 

report the miserable amount paid the Siipcrinteni 
not very well afford it, and perhaps he disappuini 
Schools were bptter paid it would be the means 
merit would look after ihe position; but. as it is 
yoiipkine. There seems to be a good deal of 
county about the ton frequent changes 
ytij poor, and cannot afford these nev 
ter to adopt a certain standard for a number of years. 

Another matter I shall bring to your notice is the dilhcnlty of procuring a first class set of 
teachers. The cause lies altogeiher in the small amount paid for teaching, so there is no 
inducement tor thi'i class lo remain in Oregon, when they can go lo California and do much 
belter. The State must do something towards education or it will always remain as it is. 



It of this 



I claim, if Super! 



ilarly i 




LEGAL VOTER. 
A itgtl waHa ■] a arbool ncMi^ dnald be ooe who a the head el m bail;, or who has 
ml esuie in tbe dutrict. npcn vliicli be « sJie pa]rs ■ Oi. and is 31 iresis eU, lad hw 
lived in lllc dimict ox — -^>^ (sevioits m ihe school electioo. 

SALARY OF SITPERINTENDENT. 



COMPENSATION FOR CERTIFICATES, 
It tbonld be pomsliFd u a bribe for Cooaijr School SoperiUeddanB lo id 
tioD trom applicaots fai ceilificaies. 

SCHOOL FUND. 

A Kire moollis' school duold be Un^I in ereif school ilistiict, Ricndtle itMlhc p rttk. 

OUTLOOK. 

eiy 8uteriD£. The coaat f Kkoal faadt 



Klainath Countij — Elon. C II. I>yar. SnperintendeDt: 
REMARKS. 
Upon issuming the re^nonsibliii-sof &hool Sapciialendent fatanewtj w^ 
I fbood i[ ueceasary (o m <ke tciv mateiial changes in rbe scboal iliaincis. Haiing ■ 
■o go by. I wa& compelted lo Tisil each districi; which I did, nuking ■Imast ■ complete 
change, insdluting me nev district and reviving old onet, nntil the srstem is, I tloBk, in 
good order. The edocatioaal iotcresu ace reviving, and, contraiy to mj opinioa In a pr^ 
vioua communication lojoo, I think a Teacheis' Iiisliltue could be held with success some 
time during the coniiag season. I 

Rem. 2. Thereate no uoapportiooed funds in the bands of the County Treastuer, as I 
k liave jnsl made a full appoitionmeat of all fands oti hand. 

The amount of the Match apptMtionment was $1,449. The rate per capita being (4.20. 

Lake County — -Hon. T. B. Vernon, Superintendent: 

REMARKS. 
Dor school houseii are greatly in need of fiiniilaic, apparatus and libtary books. With 
te amount of money we gel ffom the Khool foud. we are only able to pay teachers' wages 
ir three or four months each year. 1 would therefore recommend ihal the neil legislature 
ike a lam requiring the county court to \cvy at the name time and in Ihe lame manner 
.11 other lanes are levied, a certain percent., say .1x1% mora or Ich, (he proceeds of which 
hall he used solely for the purchase of fnmiiure. apparatus and library books. 

Receipts and disbursements do not ti«Uace. It u not my fault, however. Di 
have so reported. 






Lmn Counly^-lltiO. P. A. MoBCfl, Super! ritcnrlij 
REMARKS. 



_ The reports of school district clerks are very nienKte, iod It Is v ery diflieult in many 
iDstances 10 approximate anything near a correct dala for maklnu ihln rtporl, I have done 
p the best I could in all instances. In the matter of "No, •tmlylng >IllVer«nl branches," only 
about one.fourth of the clerki make any (cporiai all. Ikiit:* my report lo you Is merely 
Bppioximately correct. 
There is one teacher {Prof, Humet) In the eoimiy, liuMlnit Htate life diploma. 
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schools and attcnlion to their manag 

patrons. The school population of the county has 

10.841, March I, iSSi, an increase of 1. 41 1 durii^ the year. 

Under the provisions of ihc a(:t of October a^ 1882, dislrii;! No. 1. or this county, now 
has a Board of Directors numbering fivp. This act has so tar been found to work well, and 
in many respects has been a source of relitf and assistance in the management of ihe schools 
of the city of Portland. In pursuance of spc. J of said act, there has been created a Board 
of Examiners for the purpose of examining and granting certificates to persons employed as 
teachers in the schools of district No. 1 . Two examinations have thus far been held by this 
Board with very satisfactory results. I will inclose herewith a copy of the rules and rceu- 
lationsof this Board. 

Il will appear from the totals in my report, as made up from the reports ot the District 
Clerks, that more money was paid out dunng the year (or school purposes by the districts 
than the amount received by them added to the amount on hand at the beginning of tbs 
year. This apparent discrepancy arises from the fact that some of the districts borrowed 
money aod expended it for school purposes, and the Clerks, in making their returns, re- 
ported these amounts among the disbursements of the districts, but did not report them as 
■chool fimd received or as receipts of any kind. 

LAW FOR APPORTIONMENT. 

I wish to call attention to the law fixing the times for apportioning the school funds 
■mong the districts, and to suggest what is, in my opinion, a much needed change. As the 
law now stnnds, the County H u peri n lend en 1 must make a distribution of the school fund 
then in the treasury, on the third Monday in March and the first Monday in June of each 
year. The greater portion of the county taxes is not received by the County Treasurer until 
the first day of April, and the State school fund is not rsceived until about August, Thus 
the most of the county fund comes into the treasury just after the March apporiionment, and 
the State fund is received just after the June distribution. 

COUNTY FUNDS. 
The county fund must remain idle in the treasury from April to June, and the State fund 
Irom August to March, unless the County Treasurer see fit to report it specially to the Sii- 
periDtendent, and to make an extra apportionment for each. As the result of this arrange- 
mept, or rather miearrangement, of the limes for making the apportionments, 1 have been 
compelled to make four distributions of school funds each year during my term of office, in- 
stead of two, as the law contemplates. Had these extra distributions not been made, some 
of these districts would have been serionsly crippled in the carrying on ot their schools. 

These extra ni)pDrtionments entail a needless expense upon the county, and a great deal 
of labor upon the County Treasurer and Connly Superiniehdent, as well as annoying the Dis- 
trict Clerks, and rendering it impossible for the diHtricis to estimate the probable 
ot school fund they will have to use. In my oranioi ' ' ■ " ■ 
I require the apportionments to be made on the ihii 
' in August. 




BKPORT OF SUPKHItn-ENDliXT OF PUHI.IC IKSTBCCTIOS. 

urgently needed. Some provision should be made for the support of Slate NSrmal Schools 
and Ihe proper conducting of Teachers' Institutes. When thii is done, we may look for 
improvement in Ihe work of the schools. 

SCHOOL FUNDS. 

itively large imounl r>f school fundE remaining in tbe 
Ihis school year. This amount is nearly four time* 
... ,- ^ , BUd ii more than half the amount paid out for teacheri' wages, 

some districts Ihe sum remaining oti hand is greater than thai eipended. This disposi- 
tion of schoa! oBicers to accumulate school funds is sure to stint the schools and impair their 
efficiency, I would recommend legislation requiring districts to expend each year an amount 
equal to that received. 

ENROLLMENT. 
There can scarcely be a doubt that many school districts report more persons of school 
age thnti actually reside within their boundaries. It is my opinion that a law authorijeing 
County Superintendents to re-count suspected districts, and, where fraud is detected, to de- 
clare the public money of the district forfeited, would do much toward checking this evil. 

INSTITUTES. 
The great value of Teachers' Institutes is universally admitted, yet many teachers fail to 
attend them. A fund should be created to defray the necessary enpenses of GUch gatherings, 
and Superintendents be required to revoke the certificates of all teachers ubo neglect or re- 
attend . 

Tillamook County — ^Hoii. R, M. Trowbridge, Superintentient: 

REMARKS. 

Herewith pleaBa fina Aonnal Seiioo] Eepor! for Tillainook connty. I renU; feel 
Bshamed of the veiy mtager allowing we make, but the truth sboald be (old. Man; ai 
oar citizena ace old Oregonians and old TiUamootera and thtj have not yet land the 
Tery old ooea probably never will) becDma arotincd to Ihe importnnee of edaoation. I 
think we need for our Stale a compulsory achool law. It is terrible to see yotiiig men 
and women approaching maturity, us many are in our county, with each limited educa- 
tions. I'think that probably Tillamook is behind any other county in the State in edu- 
cational matter. There is now. however, a considerable increase in our population, 
composed chiefly of Germans and Eastern men, who are generally good school people 
and always desirable acquisitioufl. 

TAXES. 

I think Ihe people ought to petition our next Legislfiture for Iwo Ihinga, to-wit: a com- 
pulsory school law and one authorizing and requiring the County Courts to levy a tal as 
other tales are levied of not less than (say) sis, cor more than ten mills on the dollar loi 
school purposes (to maiutain schools. | I moat earneatly hope to see more money ap- 
propriated for, and interest tiikL-n in schools in this StatL-, and pjirticularly in Tillamook 
county. Common BchoolB (as Mr. Greeley OBeii to say) are the ■■People's CoUegea." 
The tiuae Bs of tntuscondent importance, as I look at the subject. 

CERTIFICATES. 

I would BQggest three grsdea of certificates, the third grade to meet the wants of dis- 
tricta of but few pupils not far advanced; such districts receive but a small amotmt of 
pnbUc money, and a teacher posted in orthography, reading nnd writing will iAteii meet 
the wants of a district, and of course can be procured at less expen-<e than one vho haa 
pushed his investigations farther. In soma of the districts uf this county their means 
are very limited, and, for them, it is useless to talk oi teachers thoroughly acquainted 
with all the branches now required. 



» 



tBHEGnLAEITY OF ATTENDANCE. 

Conoerning inemilarity of Rtt^ndanee, tBriUriasn, Sio., we are traubled but little with 
either in Tillamook. Pareutn are anrioTis to educala their cbildren, and th« children aa 
anile ttreaniions to learn. Onr oonnty tboiigh geosrapliieally Inrge is niimBrically yery 
small, and to many of the papUs of the Beveral liiBtricls the aciiool houses are. during 
the rainy Beasnn. very nearly inacoeBaible. Long diatandea nnS swollen streams are the 
ohief causee of aou-atteudance, 

INSTITUTES. 

More nttention should be pnid to Teachers' Instilntes. S lipeti at eii dents should be 
roqaired to bold at least one in each year, and teachers Hhould be reqnireil to attend or 
forfeit their eertiflcntes. Of eourae, the work done ai theae InstitnteB will depend upon 
the mnterial of which they are conipoaed. 

My experience teaohBB me that SuperintendentB cau't look too caref nily to the moral 
qOftlificRtioiiH of tenobers. 

SnbdiviBiou 2, of Sec. 17, BtDpowers the State Board to make mlea t*i ''promots ths 
teal intereslR of the acboota " What would promote the real interestfl of the schools 
might be a mooted qDesfioa. As a matter of course it is left with the Board to decide. 
Id the felectioD of Hchuol books. I wunid prefer Bancroft's Beaders tu the Independent 
series. I would take Audetson's Uintary in preference to Bamee', and Cliirk's Grammar 
X wouldn't take at all, nor sny other. 

Language is not learned ii'um Qruaimar, but Grammar from laugaage. and as there is 
BO *ery little Grammar in the Eui{lish language it's hardly worth going for. 
^^— When the student tiaa learned that in the English language the vetb, to designate 
^^K^pnaei number and person, is inflected i ?) as follows^ 
^HT Singular. Plural. 

^^H let Person, I loved. We loved. 

^^H| Sd Person, Yiiu toved. Ynu lo^ed. 

^^r 3d Person, He loved. They loved. 

^B He has n't learned mneb, qs I can see. Why not say at imoe that there is no inflection 
^H.of words in the English language? It seems better to lenin a few exceptions than to 
^Vr learn k great many rules about qualities and properties which do ttot in tact bnve any 



In couclusioD, I would sn^gent that Siipertnteu dents be required to visit the schools 

Bt least twice in each term of tbrte months; to hold teachers' institutes and to devote 

their whole time to the edncationul interests of the county, always with the ODpoetical 

proviso that they get something to eat while the; arc about it. School SDperitltendents 

S mi't anbeiat upon nothing, no more than common people, 

Umatilla Coimiy— Hon, Jolui Ediiigton, Superintemleiit; 

REMARKS. 

a within report may not be precisely correct, yet it will give a fair idea of the con- 

Ei Of our schools. A great many of the District Clerk's reports were not «)rTec^ 

I have had great difScnlry in getting a financial stalemeut. I cui't ansver the 

*n regard to the "ATeragB per cent, of tales levied," except that to divide Iha 

bd on district tux by the total amonnt received during the year gives aboat 

There is much oppotdciou here to the plan of sopporting scboots by 

(, consequently there ha.i been no considerable fund niiHed in this manner. 

Dts are improving slowly, but are yet in a very bavkward condition. One en- 

ia% feature is that there is an increasiDg demand fur better (eachere. Better 

ale offered iu the rural (hstiicts. 



I shall try to increase the circulation of eduontiooat joumala among (he teaihers. And 
[ X think that our graded schools (nt least) can be indueed to invest more money iu appar- 
Uore supervision and better supervision is needed in this county, and we ear- 




BEPOBT OF BUPBBISTBSDVST OV PttBLIO IiraTBCCrnOH. 

nesUy hope thnl you will. be able to spend a. lew weeks with ns during the present 
Bohool yenr. 

The leBBoa thul ao maiij tBaobere are reported na haviug'been employed in Die suhools 
dnriun the first year, is tbiit sovenil leaohen; were etnployod in different sohools. There 
Rie at Cbia time not more than tserenty-Qve teachers in this county. 

NEW DISTKIOTS. 

Fifteen new school districts have been organized during the past year; iklso four 
old districts re-orgauized and become worliing distriots again. Several new school 
bouses will be built during the pieseht year. 

SCHOOL liiW. 

I will suggest some changes in our School Law which I tbiuk would bo benefloial: 
First, I tbiuk that Section 4i, Title IV, should rend as follows, to-wit: "Provided, That 
a new district shall not be required to hare a school for the space of two years from the 
date of its oiganiTation,. Second, When a district has become disorganized, the fnnda 
then belonging to such district shonld be returned to the County Treasurer. Third, In 
the "Act to provide for the collection of school district taxes, " the Clerk's time for mak- 
ing out an assessment roll of the taxable property witbin his diutrict, should be extended 
to twenty days instead of "ten days," as it is almoiit impossible in some cases U> com- 
plete the work within the said "ten days." 

SCHOOL EXAMINATION. 

I oppose written examinations except with Ihe moat adTiiuRcd grades, and prefer fre- 
quent reviews, or oral examinalions. By this method the teacher cau approximate the 
standiUg of each pupil without aumming everything up in per oents. 

TEACHERS' CERTIFICATES. 

I thini it should be rendered more difficult (or tetioherB to obtain oertificateH by rais- 
ing the grade (second) to 70 per cent., ami the first grade lo 85 or 90 per cent., and then 
extending the time of the eeoond grade to one yeur and the first grade to three years. I 
would also favor the introductiou of Pbysiologj na one of the subjects for 

TEAGHEES' EXAMINATION. 

inve no private 



What I say about oertificates will apply here. I am discouraged with many at the 
teachers of this county. They do not infuse any enthutiiasm into their schools. Tbey 
follow blindly after the text-book. They hetf school but do not teach school. 

SCHOOL HOUSES. 

I notice a growing dispoaition among our people to erect better school houses, and to 
BBonre the latest improved furniture. I, therefore, have no saggestion to make by way 
of improvement in this regard. 

DIRECTORS AND THEIR WORK. 

The average director is so utterly incompelent to do the important work, (or to attend 
to the important duties of his office) that I do not deem it necessary to burden bim with 
anything new. 

The educationBl outlook in this county is really encouraging. 




The amonDf of funds 
^QiceBpond to 

1 report. The reason of Ibi 
hree, and even fonc weeks before the fii 



_ of the year 
3 of iniiking their 
L great many repocta are made out two, 
t Monday in Maroh, conBeqoently the money 
■ ■■' they failtc 



lometinies changes handa daring that period iJf ti 

loake note of it. Another reason ia, that two diBtriota failed to reporl. 
The Echools of this county are in a flourishing condition, and better teachers si 

log employment in our county. 

We anticipate holding a Teaohtrs' Inetitntein June. Can yon be with ua at that time ^ 
I have endeavored to the best of my ability tu make my report aa oouclso and (uU a< 

poHsible, but many of the Clerks failpd to give a full report, hen 
i Buil; a little abort. 



J report, hence my report is 



WasGo County — lion. O. D, Doaiie, Superintendent: 



[on of Wasi'o county, throwing aeverol achool districts into Crook county, 
^ The large sum reported under the sixth item of receipts iu Uie financial statement is 
" [plained by the fact that Scliool District, No. 1, comprising the city of The Dalles, has 
gring the year bnilt a large brick school house, for which the district still owes a heavy 
}debtadneBS. The item in question includes sums of muney advunced to the districts 
J local banks and others. 

APPORTIONMENT. 
I The apportionment of public funds for the year ending March 5, 1883, is as follows; 

Pfhole ftmoont apportioned from county fund in March S 9,328 00 

pbole amount apportioned from county fund in September 678 *0 

notuit apportioned from State fund in Septemlwr 2,374 40 

Total ?12,3B0 80 

niole No. children drawing public fnndB 3,393 

^^nount per capita county fund $3 95 

r Amount per capita State fund TO 



Whole amount apportioned from county fund f 6,553 8 

Whole number children drawing pnblic funds 2,379 

Amoiiiit per capita C2 liO 

The apportionment for Jane, 1682, was not made, as the amount on hand of school 
* — ^~ it that time was too small to justihr division. 

.e foregoing financial statement, 16S4. the first item of receipts ia f 93 6 
le S3,028 93 which was reported as the amount of school funds remaining in the 
iB of Biatriot Clerks at the close of the year ending March 5, 1883. This ia ex- 
)d \ij the fact that two School Districts which failed to report last year have sent in 
Ja this yenr and the excess mentioned was funds in banda of their clerks, 
n satisQed a large proportion of the amount iucluded in (he sixth item of reoeipta, 
' 'f correctly reported by the clerks, have bean included with the amount reoeived 
« bills. 

EDUCATIONAL PBOGEESS. 




■port, I have estab- 



Usbed ten dbw school districts, aud from present appearouFes more thtui that number of 
new districta will need to be organized tliis year to meet the requirements of the people. 
TUb fact that twelie Dew sohool houses were bailt dviring the past year shown an increita- 
iug iuterest in educatiDiiiJ uffitirs bj the oilizeus of (his county. 

Was/iin-ffioit County — Hon. W. D. Lyman, Superintendent: 
BEMABKS. 

Amid maltitudeH of qaestiocs aog^fested b; m; nine montbH' eiperieoc in Eha oSo of 
Seliool SnperiDtendent. I wish to seize upon t»o as of pnramaniit importanc. ThPTe ar 
two menttnrea which I deem of faDdametital importano to the sncees of thn schoolit; tiro 
reforms, withnnt which a large part of the efforts of educators ar nngRtorj; 

lat. The offiu of Conutj' School Saperintendeiit must be made one of puough import- 
ano to require and pay al the attention of oue good mnD. As It it now, a man, usually 
a teacher or lawyer, whose lime \s filled to the brim with other duties, has the wotk trf 
School Superiutendent, His salary is usually pitiful. Hia woik is hurried, nnsatiBfuit- 
tory, (ragnaeiitHry, Let each county, or every two counties (if small) hav a Superintend- 
ent who shal do nolhiug c)a, aud shal reoeire a good salary, $l,5i)0 per annum or so. 

2d. The Becoud change is to raise the grade of t«achera to 75 per cent, for aecond 
f{rnde oertificates. aud to 90 per cent, (or fli-gt gtadH, There ar far too many poorly pre- 
pared teachers at pre«ent. It would work wonders to make thbae reformations. 

One or two points with regard to my report must be noticed: 

lat. Owing lo the preternatural, almoat sublime stupidity of some of the Clerks, I do 
not wisb to vouch for the absolute correctuea and fnlnea of the financial part of nnj re- 
port. Of 53 reports not over 15 ar cumpluta in every respect. Some of them oontaln 
the grossest mintaksa in addition. To what extent do you hold me responsible for the 
Clerks, It at al? I hnv made out my report acuurately from the material in my handaj 
but in flome itisms, especially that of the amount of money in the hands of the CIsrlcB 
now, there ar discrepancies that can be rectified on^ by my going in person to soch 
Olerk and getting n complete statement from him. The general statiaticH ar, I beHeve, 

' 2d, I hav, as yon se, visited only eleven schools. The reason was this: Uay and 
June ar the mouths in which Che bulk of the visiting mast be done. My predecessor did 
none last year. T did not take my place until July ixt. Must of the spools closed that 
week, and did not resume until fal, which my own work in college confined me too 
closely to do any visiting. I shall do my visiting before the expiration of my first yeat, 
tho it is not yet done. 

In sending my second annual report, I cannot forbear calling your attention to Reveral 
points in our school syatem, and work for which thoro and wise legislativ actiou is ab- 
solutely needed. 

I will lay down as a first propoailian that the schools of thia county, at least, and of 
flie State mainly, ar approiiiuau^ly a failure. The reasons of tliia ar as follows: 

let. There is not and oinnot be under our present system any efBcient county bo- 
periuteudenc of schools. 

2d. Nine'tenths of the teachers ar boys aud girla, teaching aa a temporary resource to 
get means to go to school themselvea or to get wedding dresttes, etc, 

3d. There ia no grading of schools, and no arrangement whereby one teacher may 
begin where hia predecesaor left off. On the other hand the teacher coming to a ueir 
district, (and snch is the superinhumnu stupidity of moat directora that they ohajj^ 
teachera every term) begina nowhere and ends nowhere. Such ia the eS'ect of this con- 
ation of thinga on the achools of thia county as t:i make me almoat question whether it 
ia worth while to keep them up at al, unless with some radical improvement. 

How, then, can these great defects be remedied? 

Ist. Efficient snperintendeno in the counties can be seemed only by making Qie 
county offlc, like the State, indepsndent of any other business, and having the Conn^ 
Superintendent devote al hia time to the school work. Aa it ia now, the County Snper- 
intendent has uaually al he cau do in some other buainea, and the Superintendent's sal- 
ary is so small that be can't depend on it for a living. Let the salary be increassd to 
from $1000 to $14(10, aud the Superintendent drop al other occupation and there will iM 
Bmarvelona change. 



REPOET OF SOPEEISTENDENT OK PUBLIC IXfiTErCTION. 



2d. The grade of tencher's certificatei mast be raised to ebont 90 per cent, foi first 
grade, and HO per cent, for Becond grade, do one to bikv n firat grade ontil he has tanght 
two years with succea. Then let a Brst grade, once seQured. last a life time. This 
wonld wake teachers scarce for avbile, Tsgea would be increased, and the natural oon- 
Heqiience would be the elevation of the vhole standard of school work. 

^. There must be a rc^lar course adopted which shat be followed throout the State, 
Then a teacher going to a new district can know just what has been done and where to 

Fiaallj, I think that the commisaion plan ciE anhool management would be far Hnperior 
to our present system. Let our State Board, elected bj' the people, appoint a Board of 
~5 from among the educators of the Stale. ' Let ifiem make the school law and ap- 



r 



Connty Saperintendents, etc. 



EXAMINATIONS. 



think eiaminationa ehonld be largely written, ba 
of the eiumining board of inlersperaiog oral work, if, i 
demand. 

3. I wonld hav two grades of coaiitj* certificates; the first renewable withont aiam- 
ination at the discretion of the Superintendent, and requiring 90 per cent.; the second, 
good for B year, and not reuewable, having HO per cent. I would bnv no teachers who 
conld not answer 80 per cent. I would grunt no certificate if the applicant fel below 60 
per cent, in either Mental or Written Aiithmetio. Grammar, Geography or History. I 
wonld nlao hav PhyBJologj, Conatitiilion of U. S., an<i Natural Philosophy added to the 
list of studies. Yon wit se, of conrae, thai this would cut off ationt half of our present 
teachers, and donble the wages of the other hall— "a conflummation moat devoutly to be 
wisht," 

3. I think the present arrangement m 
other respects. Bnl a pnblie eiaminalioi 
tme method. 

_-. 4. This 19 a continuation of what I hav said under the 2d point. There ar certain 
here that the people should know; which, when they do know, they may change, 
which at present tender many of our country schools a failure. 

TEACHERS. 

First, we hav no regular corps of trained teachers. Second, four-fifths of oar teachers 
ar boys and girls, prepiiriog for college or a profession or marriage, or simply out of 
work and picking up a school, because, in popular estimation, "most any kind of a thing 
can teayh school." Third, aino there is no continuity of office among teachers, there is 
no continuity of teaching. They begin nowhere and end nowhere. The first half of 
the term is spent in getting under way, and the other half in slowing up fur the stop. 

How is thin unfortunate conditioh of things to he remedied? One of the ways was in- 
dicated under 2, i. e„ raise the standard of examination, and the nnmber of teachers wil 
ba dacreosl in about the same ratio that wages wil be increast. This wil make the posi- 
tion of a teacher more satisfactory and secure. Another remedy is: hav a regular, sys- 
tematic, publishl course of study laid down for al the common ungraded schools of the 
county. By this the diOerent teachers wil know jast what is being done in the various 
schools, and in case of leaving one place for another they wil be able to begin intelli- 
gently and advance their pupils to a common standBrd. Many Stateshave such a system 
alredy, and there is no inherent reason why Oregon shonid not do as wel. In short, if 
the work of common school teachers is to bs auccesful it must be under conditions en- 
couiaging and stimulating to tbemaelva. And it cannot be so, unles it is mach more 
permanent, more regularly eslablisht, and more lucraliv than at present. 

BDILDINGS AND APPAEATDS. 



pf. 



'% btf no special metbodi 
tl department of buildiogs and apparatus, j 
Btate aid of some sort, is to stir up the peopb 
le grasp the idea of improvement. 




:ig improvement in the lamentably defl- 
Iboiit the only thing, unles there could 
> to a sens of the neeii, so they may in 




INSTITUTES. 

Connt; InatitnteH, on >u eltended plan like those at Ohio or IlliQois. itr a great need. 
Id liBU ol those, the prussnt pLm, irluoh is rather a i^onveDtiiin far diauossiou, than an 
inBtitntion for inatniction, is prodaotiy of greatly increBBt lito and purpose to teachers. 
Yat BO far short does it tal of the requireoientH of Ihu case, as to aeem almost wholly in- 
adeq^uate. One esseutial ueed it to muke the Instituto daya a legal holiday tor the 
Bchuota. Diteotara. iu their narrow-miuded exHctuetis, frequently refuse their teochera 



the ti 



DIHECTOER. 



I believe that there is Dothing special under thiahed; nor in it. either; aioc Diieclois 
ai very geQeriUly bleckheds ou the aubjeot of edui^Iiou. I believe that the offie of Di- 
leetor might be materially changed with profit. Let the Superintendent or a county 
board select teachera and let the work of Direotori be financial, &o. 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

In addition to these, I would make a chance in the duties of Snperintendents. The 
work of the Superiutendeut now is merely clerical. He can do nothing of account is 
visiting schools and instructing the teachera. A. half-hour's viait one a year, as the 
present uuage is. is a mere fare. The Superintendent just gets a litlle of the atmosphere 
of the school-room, and that ia a[. To be efficient, the visits should be of a day's dura- 
tiun and occur at least quarterly. It ia evident, of courae. that to do auch a work as 
that, would require the whole attention. I would therefore amend the law pertaining to 
Sapetiutendents as follows: 

iHt. The State Board of Education nhal nppoint a commission, hke that of New Xork 
ftnd some other States, one' of whose duties anal be to appoint County Superintendents 
foi a term of four years; Sec 22 would be anchanged. 

Sao. 23. The salary of the Superintendent shal be $20 per annum for each of the 
Bchooia in his county, and he sbal hnv no other regular employment. Sees. 24 and 25 
might remain aa they ar, except in Sec. 26 1 would hav the niutb clause read: "he Bhal 
apend not lea than one day each term iu each auhool, devoting that time to examination 
and instruction of both teBOhar and pupils." And I would add to hia duties, "The 
Superintendent shai hire the teachers for the vnrioua diatrictH, and giv them ordera 
directly to the County Treaaurer for payment of their sulHiieB." This last clause would 
not be popular iu a Legislature, but I am convinct that it would be for the good of the 
schools. I dou't know that there would be any need of change in the other 
eioept to correspond to thcBe. 

OUTLOOK. 

The educational nullook in this conni 
of hopefnl (eaturea. There is kind of 
which is our greateat.obBtacle to auccea. 

These thre points of change I wish to emfasize: 

lat. The appointment of a commiadiou of 20 or 25 or SO leading educstora of the 
Statti; their work to be like that in New York, &c., (you ar familiar with thia); 2d. The 
better superintendeuc of auhoola in the way indicated ; 3d. The establishment of a teg- 
ular course for ungraded schools. 

If these tbre things shol be incorporated in our School Law, we shal hav an increase 
of efficiency quite incalculable. If they (or something of a siiniLir import) ar not done, 
our schools wil continue their bevy drag. I believe that there ia nothing impracticable 
in them, and I hope they may be adopted in at least some part.' 

•Orthognpliy of fbit 



iDtod BocordlDg 




Sobool eiBminatioDS, both oral and t 
school system. It tends towarda IliorougbD^ 
treme, eapecinllf ir 

TEACHERS' CEETIFICATES. 



TEACHERS' EXAMINATIONS. 
I would recommend tbnt prtvnte eiLnminations be nbolisbed, nad Connty Snperiatecd- 
mta be made salaried oScers. Applicants for certificates to pay a small fee into coiiDty 
, treaaair before applying for cerliBcates. 

SCHOOL FURNITUHE. 



In thi< oonnty, scIiool-liouBes i 



Without tools the mecbfti! 
B ehoald be Hupplied vtth too 
p-vlor primary claeses. 



e mostly s applied with re 
APPABATUS. 
2 cannot work. The teacher ia 
I, such as maps, globes, &c., ai 

COUNTY INSTITUTES. 



iOuably good fur 



DIRECTORS AND THEIE WORK. 
There shoulil be more cu-iiperatiou with SuperinlenilEnls and Directors, and I believe 
neh a result could bt.' obbiiiiBd by eli^ctiui; tivu Directuj's instead of IhreH. an noir — the 
teudent to bo the third iu the mutter of employing teachf-rs. 

ATTENDANCE. 
f 1 know of no way to prevent non-attendnnca. or ine^larity ol atteudanoe, eicept a 

mpolsory law, and I confess I am not satiHfied in my own mind that we are in need of 
a. compolsory law. 

OUTLOOK. 

The edncational outlook is somewhat enconraging. There is still an increaaing de- 
mand for eiperienced teachers, though the wages paid are not sufficient to secure fliat- 
ctaaa talent. 

SUPERVISION. 

The schools need more supervision. County School Superintendents should be paid 
a salary, and devote their time and ability to the work. A belter auderstandiug between 
the Superintend enta and Diteciors of each district ahonld be effected. To accompUah 
tills, I suggest that the Board of Directors be composed of two residents of the distriot 
and the County Superintendent. In this way, by the co operation of the Superiulend- 
enl, teachers could be secured adapted to the school, or the situation they are to fill. 

NEED OP NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
e need a Normal School sapported by the State, and then reqnlre teachers to attend. 
B is painful to see the work done in our country schools by willing bat nnakillful teach- 
ffs. Snch precious material as the immortal mind should mot be placed in the hands 
if unlearned, nnskillfnl workmen, that they may learn by practice withoQl even a theory 
I to build ni>on. The end or 'effect can, in that case, be accompliahed only at the lOBB of 
__.. , r .. n.^ ^^ ^^^ iiol jugtify tJamfajis. 





FOR THE OOVEBNMENT OF 



Public Schools and School Officers 

IIV OTtEGOIV. 



Millie in piirauaiice of Section 17, subdiviaion 2, of the Oregon 
School Law, which reads as follows: Tlie State Board shaii have 
power, (2) To prescribe a series of rules for the general government 
of Public Schools, that shall secure regularity of attendance, prevent 
trnancT, secure and promote the real interests of the schools. Ke- 
vised January 3, 1881, Januarj- 1, 18S3, aud November 17, 1884. 

SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

Rule 1. The Superintendent of Public Instruction shall issue to 
the several County Superiutendents, in time for the public examina- 
tion of teachers in March, June, September and December of each 
year, printed lists of uniform questions, prepared by the State Board 
of Examination, for use at those examinations in accordance with 
the rules hereinafter prescribed for the government of County Super- 
intendents. 

KuLE 2. The State Superintendent shall have the right to decide 
all appeals from County Isu peri nten dents, but in any case of sufficient 
importance he may bring the matter before the Stale Board of Edu- 
cation for determination. No appeal shall be heard unless notice 
thereof, in writing, shall have been iirst given to the County Super- 
intendent by the party appealing, as hereinafter provided, nor nnleBS 
a copy of such notice shall have been transmitted, with the papera 
relating to the case, to the State Superintendent, 

Rule 3, The State Superintendent shall have the right to grant 
certificates only upon appeal from County Superintendents, and then 
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only in ease it appears that the County Superintendent has done the 
candidate Buhstau^tial injustice. 

CODNTt 8DPEBINTENDENTS. 

Rlt.e 4, At tlie ptiblio quarterly examination of teacliers provided 
Ijy law the Oonnty Huperintendent shall nae the uniform questions 
fitrniaheil by the State Superintendent, and the Bignatui'eB of all aa- 
eistant examiners sliall appear on all certiticates issued at these ex- 
aminations. 

Rule 5. In prirate examinations, the County Superintendent shall 
not nae the same questions as at the last preceding pnhlic examina- 
tion, but questions of the same {jrade and number shall be used. In 
condncting such examinations, the Superintendent shall be aided, if 
practiealile, Ijy the assistants employed at the last public examination. 

Rule 6. Examination of teachers, whether public or private, 
filiall in every case be conducted as far as possible in writing; and the 
questions and answer.'!, endorsed with the candidate's name and the 
date of the esaniiiiMtidii, shall be filed in ihe office of the County 
Superint-endent anil kept iis a part ct its permanent records. 

Rule 7. Only two grades of certificates can be issued by County 
Superintendents. To obtain a certificate of the first grade, the ap- 



plicant must answer correctly at least eighty per cent, of all the 

Suestions asked hira. To obtain a second grade certificate, the can- 
idate must answer correctly sixty per cent, of all the questions 
asked. No first grade certificate shall be issued to any applicant who 
falls below forty per cent, in any branch of study, and no second 
grade certificate whatever shall be issued to any applicant who falls 
below forty per cent, in any two branches of stndy. 

Rule H, County Superintendents mnst require all applicants for 
teacher's certificates, who are not personally known to them to he of 

food moral cliaracter, to present satisfactory written testimonials to 
lat effect from two or more persons of respectable standing. Such 
testimonials shall be filed with the examination papers and shall re- 
nain permanently in the oflice of the Superintendent. 
Role 9. The County Superintendent is hereby authorized to re- 
JV€ik& any certificate obtained by fraud or misrepresentation as to the 
b'iliharacter of the applicant, or where the holder lias been guilty of 
VgrosB immorality since the certificate was granteti. But no certifi- 
fx^te shall be revoked nnless the holder shall have been duly notified 
r^ the charges against him, and shall have had an opportunity to de- 
rltod himself ngainst them, nor unless the charges shall have been 
fe^nlly proved. The action of a County Superintendent in revoking a 



certificate is eubjectto an appeal to tlieSupeniiteiideiit of Public In- 
Btmction, as in titiier cases. 

KuLE 10. When an Rpplicniit has been refnsed a certifieate in one 
county, no certificate shall he m'anteil hiin in any other (bounty in the 
State within three months thereafter, unless the decision of the 
County Superintendent in refusing the same shall have been duly 
reversed on appeal. 

Rule 11, In case an applicant for a certiiicate believes that the 
County Superintendent has done hiin injustice- upon examination, 
and iiytends to appeal to the Snperintendeut of Pubfii! Instruction, he 
shall, within five days after said examination, notify the County Su- 
perintendent, in writing, of liis intention. Within ten days after 
Bnch notice the County Superintendent shall transmit to the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction the notice of appeal, testimonials of 
character of the applicant, and the questions naed at the examina- 
tion, together with the candidate's answei-s thereto. All of said pa- 
fers, except the notice of appetd. must be returned to the County 
nperiutendeiit as soon as the appeal is deterniinetl. 

Rule 13. In no case shall a CountySuperintendent g^rant a cer- 
tificate to teach without iirat examining the applicant as to his quali- 
fications in the manner provided by hiw and by these rules, except 
thai the holder of a valid first grade county certificate in any county 
in this State may, within the time for which the same was issued, 
upon presentation tliereof to tJie County Superintendent of tha same 
or any other connty, and iipon payment of the usual fee, have an- 
other certificate of the same grade granted to him, without undergo- 
ing any examination, at the discretion of the County Superintendent; 
Provided, Such original certificate has been issued in accordance 
with Rule 4, and shaU also have been endorsed by the assistant ex- 
aminers. The renewal must be endorsed "Kenewal" on its face, with 
the original standing, endorsements, etc., on the hack; Provided, 
That no second grade certificate shall ever he renewed, and first grade 
certificates shall uot be renewed more than once. 



Bdi.e 13. Tiie teachers in the public schools of this State may 
dismiss all pupils under eight years of age after a four hours session 
each day, or, where that is not practicable, may allow to pnpils of 
that age i-ecesses of such length that the actual confinement in the 
school room shall not exceed three boors and a half per tlay. 

BnLE 14. Teachers shall exercise watchful care and oversight 
over the conduct and habits of the pupils, not only during school 
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hours, but also at the recesses and intermis^ioDS, and while going to 
&nd returaiiig from school, 

S.\TLE 15. It is expected tliitt .1 strict and wholesome discipline 
11 be Constantly matutained in all public schools; but teachers are 
^eantioiied againet displays of ill temper and undue sevAity in the 
'uool room, 

GcLE 16. In any case of misconduct or insuhonli nation, when 
the teacher deems it necessary for the good of the school, he may 
enspend a pupil, and shall immediately notify the Directors of the 
district thereof. The Directors shall forthwith meet and consider 
the matter, and if they approve the actiou of the teacher and think 
the case calk for further pnoishiuent. they may expel the pnpil from 
the school. 

Rule 17. Teachers in_ the public school shall, to the ntmoet of 
their ability, iucnlcatein the minds of tlieir pupils correct principles 
of morality, and a proper regard for the laws of society and for the 
government under which they live; but no sectarian or partisau iu- 
stnietion shall be given in the schools. 

RfLE 18, Every public school teacher shall give vigilant atten- 
tion to the temperature and ventilation of the school room, and shall 
see that the doiire and windows are opened at each intennission. for 
the purpose of chan^ng tlie atmitspht-re of the room. He shall 
reqmre bis pupils to take proper exercise, and shall encourage health- 
ful play at recesses, but he shall strictly prohibit all daugeroue and 
immoral games and amusements. 

Rt'LK 19. Teachers shall have the right, and it shall he their 
[ty, within reasonable limits, to direct aud control the studies of 
tiieir pupils; tu arrange them in proper classes, and to decide, sub- 
ject lu tliese rules, what and buw many studies each shall pursoe. 

KcLE 20. In all ordinary nugrade*! district schools in this Sute 

where there are pnpils uf the pnjper age and degree of advaucem^it 

r dasses may l»e organized and tept np in the following named studies, 

Lto wit: FiRt, Second, Third. Funrth. r iftli and Sixth Readers; OHhng- 

Kmfihy, Won) Analysis, Pronuuciatiun, Penmanship. I^mary. Elemen- 

^eatal an>l Practical Arithmetic. Elementarr and ComprehensiTe 

>phv. Language Les^^ns and English Grammar, failed States 

jr, Begianers" General History. Elementarr Xatnr»l Scienee:, 

tk-keeping. Common School Literature, Letter Writing. Scienee 

f Govemment. and Vocal Music. In such schools d<j bnodiies ad- 

b1 to these shall be taught unless the Directors so order fay 

re Tole, and in no case shall teachers neglect the elasso pv- 

tbe above named stndiea in order to make room tar anj adi&- 
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tional brandies. lu higii echools Hiid other public schools of aA- 
vauced grades, tlie foljowing uanied studies, together with hocL others 
as the Directors may prescribe, may be taught in addition to tliose 
above mentioned,- to wit: Higher Arithmetic, Algebra, Geonietry, 
General History (advanced). Composition, Physiology, Natural Phi- 
losophy, Chemiatry and Botany, Nothing in this rule shall be so 
construed as to prohibit or prevent teadiers from introducing into 
their schools such oral instructions and "object lessons" as they may 
deem necessary or suitable. 

KuLK 21. Following is a list of the text-books which have been 
adopted for use in the public schools of this State, to wit; 

Orthography. — -Watson's Independent Series, viz.: Child's, Youths' 
and Complete Spellers. 

Heading. — -The Independent Series, consisting of the Primary, 
Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixtli Readers, 
- P^iTthonahip. — Spencerian system and copy books, 

ArithmetioB. — Brooks' Series, consisting of New Priniai-y, Ele- 
mentary and New Written Arithmetics. 

Geography.- — Monteith's Independent Elementary and Monteith's 
Oompreheusivo (both Pacific Cbast editions). 

Gra/tiimar. — Sill's Practical Lessons in English, and Clark's Nor- 
mal Grammar. 

Sistory. — Barnes' Brief History of United States, and Peter Par- 
ley's Universal Histoiy (fur beginners). 

Soience. — Monteith's Popular Science. 

Ziterature. — ^Westiake's Common School. i 

Oitisenship.^S omig's Government Class Book. 

FOR ADVANCED GRADES. 

Arithmetics. — Brooks' Normal Mental and Brooks' Higher. 
Geometry. — Brooks' New Normal. 
Algebra, — -Brooks' Elementary, 
General History. — (Advanced) Anderson's, 
Compos'ition . — Swi nton 's. 
Physiology. — Steele's Fourteen Weeks. 
Nekv/ral PhiloBOphy. — Steele's Fourteen Weeks. 
Ohmrmtry. — Steele's Fourteen Weeks. 
Botany. — Steele's Fourteen Weeks. 
Book-keeping. — Lytes'. 

Efle 23. In primary schools where it is deemed necessary to 
begin instruction in reading of easier grade than the First Reader, 



Charts or a suitable Primer may be used for that purpose. Butler's 
Reading Charts and Primer are hereby recoimuended. 

Rule 23. — Every teacher in the public schools shall prepare, at 
the begiuiiiiig of each term, a programme of daiiy exercises and 
recitatious, and post the same in a convenient place in the Bchool- 
room for the benefit of the school. 

Rci.E 24. Every teacher in the public schools shall he provided 
by the Board of Directors with a School Register, in which ne shall 
carefully note the attendance and standing of nis pnpils. At the 
close of the school,' the teacher shail deposit the same with the Clerk 
of the District, who shall preserve the same along with other books 
and papers belonging to his office for inspection. 

Role 25. At the close of every terra of school, the teacher shall 
thoronghly examine his pnpila in the studies of the terra, using 
written questions and requiring written answers whenever practic- 
able; and the standing of each pupil in examination shall be noted 
accurately upon the School Register. 

Rele 26. Teachers are authorized to require excuses from the 
parents or guardians of pnpiis, either in person or hy written note, 
in all cases of absence or tardiness, or of dismissal before the close 
of school, and no excuse shall be deemed valid except that of sick- 
ness or necessary eraployment. The teacher shall be the judge of 
the sufficiency of excuses, subject to an appeal to the Directors. 

RcLE 27. Whenever the unexcnsed absences 'of any pupil during 
any term shall amount in the aggregate to seven days, he shall be 
reported to the Directors, and the teacher may suspend Iiira until the 
opinion of the Directors can be taken. For this purpose, an unex- 
cused absence or tardiness for half a day or less, and for raore than 
one hour, at any one time, shall be deeraed a half day's absence; and 
8uch absence or tardiness for more than half a day at one time shall 
' >e reckoned as an absence for a whole day. 

RCLE 28. The names of all those pupils of the public schools of 
ids State, wlio, at the close of any term shall be found to have been 
Jieither absent nor tardy during the term, and who have maintained 
©rfect deportment, shall be inscribed by the teacher upon suitable 
BoiiB of Honor, and displayed in sorae prominent and safe place in 
aie Bohool room. 

Rci.E 29. The teacher of every public school shall, at the close 

if each term, make out and transmit to the County Superintendent, 

^& written report, according to such form as may be furnished by the 

^8t*t8 Board of Education, and file a duplicate copy of the sarae with 

" B District Clerk. 



RpLB 30, TeacLers in the public aclioola iji tliis State ure required 
to attend all TeaclierB' luetitiites lield mider authority (if law in the 
counties where they reside; Provided, Tliey shall nut be reqnired to 
attend more than one Institute in their county in each year. For 
no n -at tendance of any teacher at Institntee, withont a good and suf- 
ficient reason, the County School Superintendent is hereliy authorized 
to lower the grade of his »r her eertiticate op revoke the same, in his 
discretion. 

Ii is earnestly urged upon all School Directors to afford their 
teachers every facility fur attending Institutes, and to allow them a 
reasonable time for sncii attendance, without any deduction from their 
wages, and without requiring them afterwards to make up the time 
BO speut. 

ItuLE 31. In all public schook in this State, the teachers shall 
require of their pupils regular stated exercise in composition and 
declamation. 

Rule 32. In all schools where there are primary pupils, it is recom- 
mended that exercises in free gymnastics and suitable vocal and 
'■'■bTeathifuj exeraise" be given daily. 



KiiLE 33. No pupil shall be allowed to retain connection with 
any public school, unless provided with books, slate and other things 
required to be used in the classe.'* to which he is assigned; but np 
pupil shall be excluded for this cause unless the teacher shall have 
given oue week's previous notice to his parents or guardians, of 
the articles needed. Indigent pupils may be supplied with Iiooke, 
etc., at the expense of the district if the Directors so order. 

Rule 34. Pupils affected with contagious diseases shall not be 
allowed to remain in any of the public schools. 

Rule 85. Every pupil is required to attend school punctually and 
regniarly; to conform to the i-egulations of the school, and to obey 
promptly all the directions of the teacher; to observe good order and 
propriety of deportnieut; to be diligent in study, respectful to teach- 
ers, and kind and obliging to school-mates; to refrain entirely from 
the use of profanity and vulgar language, and to be clean and neat 
in person and clothing. 

Rule 36. Any pupil who shall, in any way cut or otherwise in- 
jure any school house, or injure any fences, trees or out buildings 
belonging to any school, or shall write any profane or obscene lan- 
guage, or make any obscene pictures on the school premises, shall be 
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liable to suspension, expulsion or other punishment, according to the 
nature of the offense. 

Rule 37. That portion of these and Rules and Regulations per- 
taining to the duties and privileges of teachers and pupils, shall be 
read and explained by the teacher, in the presence or tne school, at 
least once a month during the term. 

Z. F. MOODY, Governor, 
R. P. EARHART, Sec. of State, 
E. B. McELROY, Supt. Pub. Inst., 
State Board of Education. 
14 
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STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 



Page, 4, first paragraph, read **acquisition" for "requisition." 
'Page 4, first paragraph, read **evidenced" for **evidence." 
Page 5, first paragraph, read "education'* for ''educations." 
PBge 5, second paragraph, read •'discipline" for ''disciplines." 
Page 6, second paragraph, read "approbation" for ''paprobation." 
Page 7, third paragraph, read *'foliate" for "folate." 
Page 10, first paragraph, read **work and strive" for "work an^ thrive," 
Page 22, third paragraph, read "estimating" for *'etiinating." 
Page 27, third paragraph, read "Thanatopsis" for "Thanatopses." 
Page 59, third paragraph, read "topical" for ''tropical." 
Page 61, third paragraph, second line, read "happy" for "happily." 
Page 66, first paragraph, fifteenth line, read "villain" for *'villian." 
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KVENING SESSION- 7:30 (M^LOC^K. 



**Nexi in importance to freedom and justice, is popular education, without whichy neithir 
justice 7ior freedom caii be permanently inaintained.'' — Gabfield. 



The stars and strij)es float from the Capitol, hooking grand and 
glorious ill the sunset. They waved in honor of the State Teacliers' 
Asssociation, wliich held its first session this evening in the Hall of 
Kepresentatives. ^'orth and south bound trains brought a large 
number of teachers from different parts of the State, who are enter- 
tained by the citizens, who have cordially opened their houses in re- 
Bponse to calls from the Committee of Arrangements. 

After a few very appropriate introductory remarks by the State 
Superintendent, Hon. L. B. McEh'oy, as to the great importance of 
the educational work, which calls together the educational element of 
the State, a vocal quartette, entitled "^Welcome," was rendered by 
Prof. Parvin, Musical Director for the week, with Messrs. Piper, 
Belknap and Starr. 

Then the State Superintendent introduced Sup't Geo. A. Peebles, 
who delivered the following 

ADDRESS OF W^ELCOME: 

Fellow Teachers^ Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Our, programme devolves upon me the pleasing duty of addressing 
you a few words of cordial welcome; of extending to you the fraternal 
greeting of tlie Executive Committee and the citizens of Salem, ^^the 
City of Peace," the city of schools and pioneer city in the grand work 
of popular education in our own fair State; and of welcoming you as 
teachers and friends of education to this Annual State Teachers' Asso- 
ciation, and to the hospitality of the good people of the capital city 
during your attendance at its sessions. 
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Ilitlier you liave come as ro{)ivseiitativfs of every grade of educa- 
tional -vvork; from the rniversity alfonlinji; every facility for the 
requisition of knowledge in all departments of science and art; from 
the al)ly manned and well supplied city scIkjoI and from tlio remote, 
scantily furnished and hund)ler rural school, asse*ml>led for one com- 
mon ])urpose. And, however distant from each other yonr respective 
fields of labor, and however diil'erent in special character your sta- 
tions, yet the work in which you are engaged is pre-eminently one 
w^)rk. It is with exceeding jJeasure and gratification we extend to 
you a welcome greeting for the prompt res])onse to the call of our 
worthy State Superintendent, thus evidence by the cheering presence 
of so great a number of teachers in the large audience with which 
you greet us at this, our opening session. 

Fellow^ teachers, hither you have come, after a year of arduous toil, 
from your fields of re-inviting labor to enjoy a season of mental 
pleasure and improvement; to discuss those principles and questions 
of policy which relate to the organization and administration of a 
system of education; to bring mind in contact with mind; to elevate 
the professional standard of the teacher; to Ijecome better acquainted 
with each other, and thus to cultivate a closer sympathy and iratemal 
fellowship, as well as unanimity and unis(m of action in the great 
work entrusted to us, and to bind in closer union the professional 
relations w-e sustain to each other as teachers in whatever rank or 
station we may occuj)y, whether in the university, the high school, 
the city public school, or in the humbler rural school. "A fellow 
feeling makes us wondi'ous kind.'' This social feature of our associa- 
tions is of great value. It lifts us from the narrow confines of sel- 
fishness. It brings us into more liberal, more generous, and nobler 
conceptions of our mutual duties and relations, as co-workers in the 
broad field of education. The subjects assio;ned us at these associa- 
tions and our common work naturally draw us into sympathy and 
fraternal feelings with one another. Aluc.h enthusiasm is added to 
the business before us by social and friendly feelings and expressions 
among us. Let us not go away from here feeling that we have not 
received the benefits of tliis occasion, but rather let us doff all form- 
ality and address ourselves heartily and earnestly to the work in hand 
and thus make this meeting one of profit and pleasure. In the ex- 
cellent programme so carefully prepared by our Superintendent a 
liberal portion of the time of each session is devoted to the general 
discussion of questions and topics that have an important bearing 
upon the daily routine of the school room. Let there be a free and 
full discussion; study the programme and not only be ready to say 
something, but assist your individuality; express your sentiments. 
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ichens' Association a good deal of friction is n(?e(l(?d. We do 
cially desire liarniony and unity in tlie (*onsideration of every 
that is submitted to us. There are theories tliat ni^ed to he 
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exph>ded; opinions tliat should be consicriied to the shatU^s of forfr<;t- 
fuhiess. Others there are that need to be brought f(jrth. We are 
here for variety, and a giuA shaking up is all right. There are (pies- 
tions that <loniand united action and voic.t; befoi*e the p(M»j)le and the 
Legislature from these annual associations of educations if we would 
keep pace with the common school work of oth(*r States. There are 
questions relating to the daily routine of the school room c(>nc(jrning 
which the experience and matured thought of abh* and talented edu- 
cators will here be presented, to the consideration of which should the 
attention of every would-be thorou<di and c()nsci(?ntious t(»a<'her bo 
directed. Much crood will emanate from the mutual int(?rchantre of 
thou<£ht here, ilay our comincr to<{ether here be the mcians of in- 
spiring us with a great(?r zeal with the (^arnest purpose; of a better 

{►reparation and a renewed eiK-rgy for tlu; work of the coming year, 
^et us bear in mind that while the princij^al function of the; j)ul)lic 
school is to produce a facility in a fr-w things, sucli as reading, writ- 
ing, fipelling. etc., still the whole mind must be cultivatc^d. The 
formation of character is tin? main end. In this, the personality of 
a teacher is the j)iv<jtal element. All centers in the teacher. The 
existence of our country <lcpcnd> ujion a C(jrrect public opinion. It 
is a conceded fact, that this countrv i-r governed by the sway of pub- 
lic sentiment rather than bv law. Lo(A' around us an<l sec? the crime's 
that abound. Then? is need of moral jirogntss to rm^et th(^<e down- 
ward tendencie>. The public school mu^t impart a moral character 
to its pupils. It must te-ach honesty. Every child should be taught 
to hate a lie. to be true to hi> trust. In the public ftcliool Ik? must be 
taught that labor i- h«)norabIe. Jle mu.-t learn that to produce is 
more honorable than to con.-nme. 

The true teacher will k^M*p c(»ii>tantlv in view the highest and best 
good of his pujiil- and not allow liim>elf t«.» relax eitjier in ruh.*.- of 
study or di^cipiiiie.'r merely for the -ake of cruinii.fr thr* immediate 
good will either of pupil> or parent-. Let him remember tliat his 
pupi]> will .-«.M.>ij became citiz»'n-. rmd tliat hi- great and foii-tant duty 
is to give thf'm -uch in>tructi«»n an«l di>cipiinr a- v.ill te]jd l»e-t to 
prepare them for the duties of n-.,,,,! citize!:-. S«mi»i tli*- Intv- of to- 
day will bwiiiiii- m<-ii. [n»werful iiiT^.uencf t"'»r ir.»..«l .trevil. Wliicli it 
.••hall ]»e. dejif'iid- largely njion tho>e wi:o -hajif ti.vir early di-eipline 
and edu<-ation. 

Teacher.-, •iou'r fMro"».'r tliar in U" ^ma'.l «:^vr:\.t' v«'U «i»-«-:.> what tlie 
character and i?j:iueii'-e of tlu* uieii an«l '.v...;r:e:: ■.•: riie f-.i::ir»-.- v.!;! b^r. 



Ill the (lisi'luivge uf every <tuty labor for tiie future gotiil and uee- 
fulneSB of yniir pupils. 

TIiOHgh tlie yiike may Itear heavily on yoii. and ,>ftentinies discoaf- 
ageiiieiit& beset ytm, and yon fail to receive the justly merited papro- | 
Nation and appreciation of patrona and trnslses. Still yun have tliiB I 
consolation, that in the conBcientioiis and faithful adheraiice to your i 
convictione of duty, you are building for yourselves » name and a 
character and influence that will outlive the marble nioniinients that | 
will be erected over the graves of those who seem to have been more 
honored, and wheu they have gone down to their graves, in cultured ' 
minds, in believiug henrts, aud in trnatiug souls, all over the ctmntrT J 
will the memory of the modest and faithful teacher be preserved with 1 
gratitude and with tears. J 

Again, we bid you one and all, a hearty welcome to our city, and j 
to the hospitality of our homes. 

The response was happily made by Prfif, J. F. Hill, Principal of \ 
the Albany Public Schools, in the following words: 



KOF. HILl/S RESl'OJJSE. 



Mr. President, lAnlles and Oentlemen,: 

We are called again from the busyseliool nxinis t-o aKeaaon of rest*-] 
This gathering, at its veiy inception, promises many pleasures througbi I 
this and other weeks of vacation and recreation. I 

To you — who have given us this kindly greeting — -I return the-l 
sincerest thanks. And do I presume too much in expressing to our \ 
worthy State Superintendent — the one who has planned and inspired I 
this gathering; whose zeal is unsurpassed; whose faithful, earnest la- I 
bors are being felt from the grass grown hills ot Eastern Oregon to. I 
the wave washed aauds beside the sundown seaa — onr more than gr^t* J 
itude for his faithful counsels to iis as teachers, and his efforts t%J 
energise our schools. 

As teachers we are but atoms in a beauteous crystal which we C 
our educational system; hut the symmetry and grace depend oa tfcL 
precision and accuracy with which we each crystalize in onr allotted*! 
places. May we not appropriately ask whether or not the object *?■ 
our work in the past has attained, or, in the future shall attain tlief 
highest excellence^ The object of true education is of such inter ' 
to aU, that I may not inappropriately present a few thoughts at t 
time. "The object of education," some one has said, "is to prumO^ 
the normal growth of a human being; developing all his powers sfi 
temmatically and symmetrically so as to give the greatest posslcd 
capability in thought and action." From this detinition we find tlji^l 



(ffirst object of eiliicfltiim is pnjmotion of niirnial growth. We Bome- 
mea forget ttiut tLere are alinormal growths; that the young laind 
run riot; tliat the boy is father to the man; or that the stamps 
imagea ou the new coin are only removed after long years of 
Lsion. 

he human being must grow. The character of our institntions 
■ee though they be — can tm\j be assuredly nol)le and trustworthy 
yr a normal gi'owth — a growth that shall be promoted from the mo- 
lent the germ bursts its prison walls and reaches out aspiring 
tunohes towards the wunshiiie till the ripened fruitage appears. The 
ablic school with its primary foundations and its successive courses 
Biog one above another like the courses of skilled masonry, can nnly 
i promotion of normal growth by a constant watch over the ener- 
i of childhood. The first essential of growth is nnconscioue 
■owth. Especially is it important with young growths to break down 
J barrier and make tlie path up the steps as though it were a 
Kjrt instead of a toil. Does not imr system fail "to promote a nor- 
1 growth" because the "people fail to understand childhood?" 
)eseau says: '-The wisest apply thenjaelves to what it is important 
t men to know without considering what children are in a condi- 
a to learn; always seeking the man in the child without reflecting 
ftt he is before he can be a man." 
' Without taxing your patience to enumerate I will ask you to make 
Icpental retrospection of the "courses of study" in our public schools 
i ask whether they meet the requirements of child or man. Do 
t these courses have for an object what it is important for men to 
low rather than what children are in a condition to learn ? I aspire 
disparage what men ought to know, but I do aspire to plant a 
1 within your minds that shall rear folate branches over pleas- 
r and more fruitful labors for oiiildren. 

J field and forest we find growtJi promoted by dew, sunshine and 
ver. A footprint or a gale may Break or dwarf a plant growth 
t promised ideal beauty. 

"q nature's children, dew, sunshine and shower are never burden- 
s. indeed tliey are indispensable to growth, Wlien> is to be found 
B refreshment of dew or the warmth of sunshiny in tlie State curri- 
m for the public schools. 

8 we stand upon the threshold of life could wo view the tortuous 

, eatch a glimpse of the mad breakers, fool a tnucli of earth's 

Ins and sorrows, behrdd tlie storLu clouds with throutcnings of ruin 

I devastation, how few would fvd to IjraM- lhi> joiirm-y? How 

mj a fair youth has stiipj)ied i^horl of iiu I'llin'iitiun; how tiumy a 
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bliiabiug uiaideii liafi chosen to follow Veuus rather than Slinenra, 
because of the toiisome way. 

As children listen to the music of eome voles bearmg them aJong 
the stream of edncatiou; deiigliting them with sunlit pictures <H 
eeenes just beyond; transforming eveu speeti-al shadows into seraphic 
forma, they bow in veneration and wonder why they see none eueb 
blunders themselves. And may we not as well ask again why? la 
not the answer found in the tact that we tcaebcrs are forgetful that 
the first object of efhication should bo "to promote the normal growth 
of a human being?'' 

Then I would urge & systematic and syniuieti-ical development of 
all the powers as another object of true education. To promote is 
to raise up ; to develop is to unfold. This unfolding pro<',eas recog- 
nizes the innate power with which ediicatiou has to deal. 

Here, again, nature teaches us a lesson ; we see trunk and brandy 
leaf and flower, fashioned for strength or beauty — each and every 
Hue and point developed with minute exactness. In man's procefio 
of developing mind, how dwarfed and shapeless are many wondrons 
graces ; how crushed and wi'inkled the gathered fruits ; liow few 
ladened branches ; how great the number of dead branches that only 
a breeze may ti>Bs aside I 

Need I picture further a mind in which only a' few of the facul- 
ties and powers are developetl, or urge your teachers to grovel no 
longer in some grammatical or mathematical rut, but to "sail it mna 
over," resolved tliat gems from every land shall sparkle 'luid thd, 
faces of your school room galaxy ? That the process of developing 
or unfolding all the powers is continuous should never be forgotten- 

, "Ttere in a tirae, we know not when, 

A place, we kuow not where, 
That maikfl the destiny of uan, 
To Eloiy or despnit." 

To be able to discern the tmie and place "that marks the destiny 1 
men" is, to the teacher a gift almost divine. 

From this dehmtion of the object of education, we have also tl 
motive that incites or influences our work, viz.: to give the greate 
capability to thought and action Elements of education which a! 
not essential are as useless to true manhood as a Damascus blade. ; 
the priest of the Cross. 

"Capability for life's stern duties puts a blue sky over eveiT mj 
into which the skylark happiness always goes singing." Tnong3_ 
without action is a useless toy ; a day dreamer's mirage, with inverfc-. 
ed ships which never reach a haven. Thought and action ai-e lucent 
iioods— 
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"Poured from the gokleD chalice of the snn, 
At which the spirit drinks with conscious pjrowth. 
And drinks a^ain with still expanding scope 
Of comprehensions and faculty.'* 

As teachers of the sovereigns of a Ilepuhlio, it beliooves us to 
have the nol)lest concepti<jiis of tlie objects of education. As citi- 
zens none should surpass us in high ambitions to prej)are "for the 
genius of America the most magnificent edifice that the mind of 
nation ever inliabited.-' 

In some Eastern laud, 'tis said, there is a cave of exquisite h)veli- 
ness. But the worshiper before this shrine of beauty must wander 
through a long, winding, dark and dreary passage ere he reaches a 
jewel-radiated chamber. Methinks I see in our educational system a 
"jeweled chamber'' — but all along this side rise toilsome steeps, 
strewn with babblings, puzzles, irksome non-essentials, and crushing 
burthens — o'er which many a one stumbles, falls, ej-e the ideal goal 
is Avon. 

To us, teachers of Oregon, belongs the duty of making this road 
less toilsome ; of leading a multitude along with us ms we journey 
onw^ard to that bright futurity, where gems of knowledge shall gleam 
upon a free, a noble and intelligent nation, made such, not by bayo- 
net and shell, but by the zeal and devotion of more than half a mil- 
lion of teachers. 

Mr. Speaker and citizens of Salem, we acce])t the welcome address 
as a presage of the feast in store for us within these Solon halls, as a 
token of your fellowship and hospitality. And as grateful strangers, 
your guests, we thank you again for your cordial welcome, and hope 
that pleasant memories nuiy cling round the associations of these 
few clays. 

Rev. E. E. Pritchard, of Salem, sang the solo, **]\Iy Sweetheart 
When a Boy." 

Prof. F. A. E. Starr, of East Portland, delivered the following ad- 
dress, on the subject 

TlIK TKACMKKS'' AMIUTIOX; 

Life, from the standpoint of any profession, does not present a suc- 
cession of fiowery beds of ease, where time, with its zephyry wings, 
passes on, free from the cares and sweetly oblivious tt) the stormy 
side of existence. Such may be the hopeful dream of the youthful 
aspirant after titled honors, who sees before him, as the ideal of his 
hopes, the Elysian fields of professional life. But, like the scattering 
of the mists of the morning before the full ori) of day, so pass away 
the castles of his dream- -leaving life as we find it everywhere, full 
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of its l)uiiipt> and irro^ulnrities. So, wIhmi ontiTintr upon the profes- 
sion of teachinfi^, Iiis hopeful iniafi;injition may have painted it a pic- 
ture of hoautv, the litrht of exixirienee socju teaehes that its l>ricrlit 
colors, like the mirage (jf the desert, soon fadi?, and give place to the 
somher uray of reality. Scattered alontj the pathway of the teacher 
are many bright, hap|)y. joyful days; but truly does he experience 
his full share of th(>se that are "sad and dark and dreary." With its 
burdens and cares and toils, it is, nevertheless, a noble profession. 
Its aims and purposes are the highest perfecting the physical! growtli, 
elevating the moral standard, and awakening the dormant possibili- 
ties, and cultivating the subtle powers of the intellect, not alone of 
the child, and within the narrow precincts of the scho<droom, but of 
all mankind, and within the limitless schoolroom of tlie busy world. 
Holding in his hands the plastic intellect of the nation, he is, in a 
great measure, responsible for its future weal or woe. The facts and 
princi])les he teaches, the thoughts and ideas he inculcates, not alone 
upon the minds of his j)upils, but react through them, till they mold 
and give sha{H^ to tin* great mind of the nation, giving the whole peo- 
ple the truest, ])urest, and noblest aspirations. To give his little all 
for the accomplishm(Mit of this great whole, is the one only purpose 
in the life (jf the true teacher. Work and thrive and toil for its 
accomplishment, and although sometimes the outlook is dark and the 
prospect dreary, know that if the good seed be sown, the harvest will 
be reaped in its own good time. 

Those ambitious of distinction or desirous of wealth should seek 
other fields of labor; for it is only the thoroughly unselfish that need 
apply here; no shouting j)opulace will ever strew flowers in the way 
of the lowly educator, no bards will sing his praise or transmit his 
name to a worshiping posterity. The teacher must be content to be 
one of the patient toilers among the millions of mankind; reaping 
no ho!iors, wearing no laurels, only animated by the proud conscious- 
ness of a noble calling, one that will leave its impress deeply engraved 
in the hearts and in the homes, in the actions and in the doings of 
men. 

Teachers have been accused of inspiring in the minds of their pu- 
pils a desire to be somebody, teaching them to aim at the highest 
places in society and the most exalted orti(*es of state; forgetting that 
the great majority of them must of a necessity live and die in the 
humbler walks of life; that this insatiable ambition, which becomes 
a part of the lives of the pupils destroys their peace and contentment; 
that ofttimes the boy wlio might have nnide a good cobbler, and 
probably been contented with his lot, by this interFerence becx)mes a 
very insignificant, third rate lawyer; in short, that this is teaching a 



Ealse doctrine, perverting nature out of ite true course, mid tntroduc- 
2; dificord aiiioug the liarinoiiious Saws of being. Trite, pure, and 
b!e ambitiiiii is tlie gi-andest attnbute of hiiman ohamoter, "With- 
t it. man ie degraded to the slush and wallow of his animal natiire. 
L.tiatitm so degraded as to be contented with its lot, will ever he 
nd ignorant, corrupt, and superstitious. It is the vim and aiubl- 
1 which pervade every individual in this nation of ours that make 
i terra ""Yankee" synonymous with energy, perseverance, and euc- 
i, and that have given our people their position among the civil- 
1 nations of the world. A man that ia imbued with ambition will 

S the better man, no matter what luiiy be his position in aiiciety, ' 
I one that is thoroughly "contented is but a stumbling block in the 
J of progressing humanity. It is not ambition that is to blame 
at the lives of so many men are failures, but the perverted senti- 
tat that counts honest toil of the hands dishonorable and drives 
3 to seek eniployment in the more fashionable avocations of the 
medicine, or tlieologj. It is because men do not follow their 
3 inclinations, but are inflnenced by the verdict of society, in the 
e of an avo{;ation, that tliey fail. Society's tTiterinn of an lion- 
B man is his oecnpation, not tlie man himself. And so many 
,, wishing to appear well in the world's eye, choose a calling for 
1 nature never intended them. Again, society looks ujion suc- 
ks the thing to be awarded, no matter by what base or ignolilo 
e it may have been attained. It bows and flatters and fawns 
3 humbles itself in adoration at the shrine of success, Theit>fore 

sacrifice uprightness of cJiaracter, truth, and even honor itself, 
tthey may be counted successful and receivu the plaudits of so- 
Such things should not be. Teachers are reformcrw, and these 

Bare tlie ones tliey should strive to eradicate. Tliis cnn be dnnu 
t hot by trying to purge the present society uf its corrn[iting ideas 
Opinions, but by inculcating into the future societv which is ikjw 
beir hands, sound practical principles of politics, ciliic^. religion, 
3 every field of human cognizance. This is their mciliilioii, the 
J for which they are striving, the iiltiinat.G ohjuct of ihcir hopes. 
'(Jiowcan the desired end he obtained? Teachers are all aim- 
t the same point, all working in the same ciii-ection. all impelled 
^eeame motive. Yet, upon (juestionB of grave, and we may say 

1 importance, they stand_matcrialiy divhlod. It is thus witli 
B'Ctnestions of the Bible in the public schools, compulsory ediica- 
m,, the maintenance of high schools at tho public expense, and 

mpy others. Upon questions such as these, teachers should seek 
' jtrue solution, without prejudice and with a carpfii! consideration 
6 result to be obtained; without waste uf time in wranglingsand 
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(lisj)utes which ])rotit nothing. The times demjUHl of us, as teachers, 
unity and liarni(>nv of thontrlit and ac'tion. Tlie ijreat institution 
whicli has heen hnilt up" in onr midst hy the mif^hty men of the past, 
which has ])e(Mi lianded (h)wn to ns as a sacred trust, an<l upon wliose 
ramjjarts we stand as watchmen to-(hiy our comnion school system 
itself is receivintr tlirusts in its very vitals; influences are at work 
tliat are sapjjino; at its vvvy fuun<hition. There are enemies at work 
amiinst ns tliat <UMnan(l our un<livi(k'd enertry t(» withstand them. 

We live in an aj/e of rank and obdurate skepticism. Skepticism 
tliat is not alone confincMl to any one branch, but which has injected 
its |)oison into i'vcry de])artment of human thought and activity. To 
doubt the truth of men's professions, to d(>ubt the motives that im- 
pel men to action, to <loubt the good results in any great system for 
hunuin advancement, is the prevailing idea in the critical mind, of to- 
day. Nothing is too good, nothing is too y)ure, or nothing so holy, 
as to escape its close investigation and rigid scrutiny. And if aught 
is found of weakness, the whole system, with its good and evil alike, 
is doomed to its scathino; denunciation. A little evil outweic/hs a 
great deal of good nowadays. Then, is it strange that our institu- 
tion, incomplete and imperfect as it is, has been subjected to the try- 
ing ordeal and been found wanting i Is it passing strange that 
every day we hear -doubts as to its efiicacy ? and that jnany men of 
influence Jind |)osition are its open and avowed enemies ? That is 
the outcome of that skepticism that condemns eveiything, and has 
condemned us, because it looks beyond the good we have done to the 
good we might have di/ue. Though this may purge us of many 
thinfTs that are evil, we must have a care that it does not \vork 
our overthrow. Teachers must not doubt ; they must ■ be im- 
bued witn full faith in the ultimate attainment of the great results 
for which they are doing battle. They must labor and toil and strive 
until they make of education what it pretends to be, the great pulsat- 
ing soul of civilization, nermeatincr the whole social fabric, ffivincr 
vigor and vitality to the thoughts and industries of the human kind. 

This is the **teacher\s ambition." (\>uld we lift the veil and peer 
down the long vista of coming years and behold the steady niarcli of 
progressing humanity, we wouhl sec it realized — for in the fore front of 
the column, with a proud consciousness of his calling, would march 
the schoolmaster, uj)on whose banner would be inscribed, ''Our Com- 
mon Schools, the liope of the Nation." 

Miss KUen Chamberlin and Prof. Z. M. Parvin sang the beautiful 
duet, "Moonlio-ht (ni the lihine." 

IT* 

liev. li. W. Hill, of Salejn, lectured on the subject of "The School 
in its relation to the future of the Kepublic.'' Ho briefly reviewed 
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the rise of the coiiiinon i^ehool, ^iid traced the progress of popular 
education from tlie days when the clercry were the secretaries of luan- 
kind, and learning was confined to monasteries. Among otlier tilings, 
he said, '•^tlie printing j)ress hroke the chains of ignorance, and tiie 
iirst })rinted book was the herahl of that good time of general intelli- 
gence which has begun to dawn upon the w^orld. The invention of 
printing has made general education possible, and the common school 
is due to it. In a nation like our own the only hope of permanence 
and prosperity is in the intelligence of the citizens. Without this, 
our days would be numbered. Swayed by passion and controlled by 
prejudice the ignorant are dangerous to liberty. Where the citizen 
is the sovereign, he should be so educated as to be able to discharge 
a sovereign's duties, conscientiously and intelligently. Hence the 
necessity of the school. The State rests upcm it. Schools constitute 
the Ilepnblic's line of fortifications, and guard against f(>es which 
threaten either its peacte or ])rosperity. Scliools are the complement 
of prisons and almshouses where the former exist in full supply, 
there is small need of the latter. When we see a large proportion of 
a State's inhabitants contined in penal institutions, we conclude that 
schools were scarce when the ])eople were younger — for crime goes 
hand in hand with ifrnorance. lllireracy is a standincj menace to our 
Country, and vigorous efforts are needed to control the iopuorance 
Avhich left alone will destroy the institutions so dear to every heart. 
The last census (18.':^0) reported nearly onr-ianih of our whole popula- 
tion as unable to read or write. In our own State, there were lifty-iive 
liundred (5500) peo])le unable to read the ballot placed in their hands, 
at the mercy of every demagogue, yet luthJimj t/tf lutUtiwe of poiner. 
Xo wonder we believe in com])ulsorv education, and an educational 
qualiiication for citizenshij). The ultimate di'stiny of the State de- 
pends on the common schools- for in these our future rulers are 
trained. 

Then, too, the intelligence of the people as a whole will depiMid on 
the facility with which we absorb the vast foriMo-n ('KmiumiI i)oure<l 
upon our shores every year. It comprises every varivtv of jK^opli^; 
but all comparatively low in the scah' of trood and inlt'llimMit Amer- 
ican citizenship. W\* accept all conii'rs as cili/iMis, whrlluM* they can 
read a ballot or not. If we caiunM rdm-ati' the older forvM*irniM"s, we 
can educate the children, and through the ehihlren control the par- 
ents. 

Education, then, is essential to the welfare of soeietv ;Jt larm'. Wo 
vin^t use our efforts to make ijood, eon^eientious, law and order l(>v- 
ing citizens. Self pr(^<(^rvation deinamU this. \\\\\ then* is aiu>ther 
side. The child is entitU;d to a good praetieal education. It should 
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Ik; supplied by the State. Hence the munitieent j)n>visionfci; of Con- 
gress for edueation. Tlie eoninion seliool is the creature of the State, 
to i)rovi(le such echu'ation as will c(ui(hice to the welfare of the people, 
and perpetuity of its institutions. 

Euucati(Ui should he j)rovi(led for every child in at least tliose 
things which are necessary to an intelligent a{)preciation of the re- 
sponsibilities of citiz(Mishij). The ornamental studies ought to fol- 
low th(*. useful. Any change in the order will subvert the purpose 
for which the sch<K>l exists. The time is surely coming when the 
lumds as well as the head will be cared for in the public school. In- 
dustrial education is as essential to every child as a knowledge of 
books ; and idleiu»ss is as dangerouB to the State as ignorance. 

Hut Intel rH/ciKu' not (filled to moral pvinclple h evil in its influ- 
ence. The prisons contain graduates of colleges as well as those who 
can not read. The inculcation of true morality is essential, and pro- 
vision for this should be made in our schools. The teachers of the 
State must so do their work that those committed to their charge 
Khali be grounded in right principles, and be consciously and aggres- 
sively on the side of goodness and truth. In the sense of having 
the power to mould the hearts and minds of the rising generations, 
the future welfare of the nation is in the hands of the teachers. 
Upon their faithfulness and fidelity everything may depend. You 
may toil unknown to fame. Your name may never l)e heard beyond 
a small circle, and yet upon your devotion and earnestness destiny 
liangs. As the unknown blacksmith forges with care each link of 
the cable chain to hold the ship's anchor ; he may not realize that 
many lives depend up(m his work ; he may die and no stone mark 
his grave ; but the links formed by his skill will attest his work and 
save the ship from wreck when storms assail. The old blacksmith 
lights the storm, and his work is his best monument. So teachers 
are doing a work, which, if faithfully done, will cause the great Ship 
of State to ride safely all the storms which may tlireaten its destruc- 
tion. Do not, then, be discouraged, but go forward in your chosen 
work, for the perpetuity of republican institutions is assured, when 
it can be said truly, in its fullest sense, that ''the schoolmaster is 
abroad ;" when intelligence and moral power combine to form the 
prevailing characteristic of our people — in them virtue, not vice — 
integrity, not corruption — shall dominate ; and this is our safety, for 
"corrupted freemen are the worst of slaves." 

AV^arm applause greeted the speaker at the close of his address. 

Kev. E. ii. Pritchard, of Salem, then favored the audience with 
the solo, 'The Star of Glengary." 

Superintendent McElroy made a few well chosen remarks for the 
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"faitliful teacher," expatiating upon tlie importance of liis work. 



TUESDAY MORXING. 



*^ Books associate us with the thin kin^^ and gii'e us the material of thought " — 



« « « 



The Capitol at the present time is a rcmiiider of Legislative days, 
only tlie many who are making their way thitherward bear the title 
of ''Professor' rather tlian "IJon." The opening thus far is propi- 
tious — so much is dne to the enthusiasm of Supt. McKh'oy, who has 
arranged this excellent programme. 

The press is represented by reporters for the Standard^ Oregoniaii^ 
Talk and Statesman, 

This morning's session opened with an instrumental duet, (Valsede 
Flenrs,) by Miss Pearl Scott and Miss Savage, and was very accepta- 
bly performed. 

On motion of Prof. ]\[. G. Lane, organization was postponed until 
afternoon, and a Committee on Organization was a|)ppointed, consist- 
ing of Profs. Lane, Ilollenbeck and Miss Allen, to report at the after- 
noon session. 

The motion to allow any speaker opening a discussion fifteen min- 
ntes, and others following each five minutes, was carried. 



discussion: 



Prof. M. G. Lane introduced the question, "Kelative Value of Dis- 
cipline and Instruction."" Discipline and instruction lie at the found- 
ation of all school work. Some believe that discipline signifies to be 
severe, or austere; others, that it means to meet the school with smiles 
and kind words. Discipline is a forennmer of instruction. Where 
it is observed instruction is more readily imparted. 

Prof. F. A. E. Starr gave a graphic description of the disorderly 
school, the secret of which is lack of discipline. i\o teacher can be a 
success in a school room without plans thoroughly and quietly laid 
out and strictly enforced. Some incidents were cited of the mis- 
chievous pranks of the boy who was always ready to raise a laugh in 
school, and the difiiculties of coping with the cases that arise in a 
school room. Without discipline one half is neglected in the school. 
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Ill schools without disci j)line disorder prevails in the minds of the 
pupils. Without ji phui, no teuclier ctin succeed. The teacher should 
ii(>t (h'ive, hut he should lejid. To niiiniij^e rude hoys requires much 
discipline. The teaclu^r is horn, not made. TeacJiers must be edu- 
ctitod to meet exigencies. The teaclier who teaches well is a dis- 
ciplinarian. 

Prof. II. I>. El worthy thought instruction could not be given or 
received without the best of order in the school rooni. The question 
of order is onv of the most important that can arise. A certain Board 
of Directors placed more stress on discipline than on instruction, 
which they said must be had at any cost. Of the two, the speaker 
thought the former the most important. Too much importance can- 
not be placed upon discipline, which must ])e maintained, by easy 
means if possible, otherwise by severe ones. Of two schools, the one 
receiving first-class (lisci])line and second-grade instruction; tlie other 
receiving seccuid-class diici])line and first-grade instruction, the former 
is preferable. Too much sti'ess cannot be placed upon thorough dis- 
cipline. The teacher should hold the reins of government. 

J^resident E. C. Anderson, of JVIcMinnville College, said: "The 
teaclier should imbue the student with the idea that he has his good 
at heart. lie should have the same capacity of love for each scholar 
that a parent of a large family should have for each individual child. 
Each one should be taught to respect himself, avoid threatening, but 
apj)eal to their better feelings. Another thing, avoid reproving him 
before the whole school. The Professor considered *^discretion the 
better part of valor" in the school room as else\vhere in his experience, 
rej)roof to a scholar before his fellow pupils conducive of but little 
good, though love should be the prevailing force in school. If you 
can gain the confidence and love of the pupils, they will emulate you 
in every respect. If we look at lit. Hood from here, we have one 
view; from another quarter we have another view; give a child every 
side of the question, and he becomes attracted. 

Prof. Simpson, of Silverton, c(jnsidered the difference betw.een a 
pupil being raised without discipline or without instruction. When 
it comes to the question as to which is the most necessaiy, discipline 
takes the precedence over instruction; was in favor of instruction 
such as would implant proper principles that will last through life; 
preferred mild means of enforcing discipline as the most efficacious; 
discipline is of more real use to a man through life than instruction. 
Discipline in the school room, on the grounds, and in daily avocations, 
are alike important to the welfare of the student. 

The State Superintendent interspersed the speeches with some re- 
marks. Xo two teachers work alike; no teacher works alike any two 
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Bays. Tcaeliers are requested to give their personal views on every 
nbject that may come up, 

B McOornaek, of Eugene, had a theory tliat if the teacher was a 
ietfect instructor the full attention of the student would be so en- 
1 that tlie question of discipline would not arise— it would nat- 
illy follow that a well instmcted school would be one well disoi- 
Slie therefore favors superior instruction. 
)f, Jos, Sellwood thought that veiy much discipline waa not 
iary. Wheu the teacher has won the love of the scholar the 
B is won. Tlie less corporal punishment used the better, In- 
■tract in morality during the whole year, and in all lessons, hut do 
jot make a specialty of it. Teach tliem that tliere is no place bo sacred 
B the house of God, their own homes, and the school house. Ask 
petn if they should be rude, and spit tobacco on these premises; but 
le sure you set them a proper exaniple yourself, 

J Hlas Nettie Spencer, of East Portland, said: "I have thought 
Whether it woukl be preferable fo have a general knowledge of tilings 
r to merely to learn to sit still in a school room." 
j Prof. Hill thought the teacher should know when to say "no," As 
iGleneral controls his anny by a woi-d, so should the teacher corn- 
Band the attention of his scholars as to command instant and perfect 
Order must be maintained at all hazards; instruction 
lecondary. In his experience, the school tliat i-equired the 
t discipline acquired the least in study. Give the pupil work, 
3 have such discipline that he will work; if not, adopt some means 
f which he will not disturb the school, 
UEisE Amelia Savage executed a brilliant piano solo, Sonata No. 3, 
>ven, with aduiii-able easeaud skill. 

s Jennie Blaker, of Linn coun^, read a paper on "Occupation 
r Children in Primary Schools." To be able to do the same thing 
j.Beveral different ways is better than genius. If nature has not 
i you with this faculty, you must acquire it. The following 
iw how time may be divided p roil tablj iu a school room: Lan- 
e reading, 30 min.; numbers, 30 min,; drawing and penmanship, 
in.; earth, 30 niiu,; proper exereise and care of the body, 30 
[L; morals and manners, 30 min.; music, 30 min.; miscellaneous 
r work, 30 min.; object lessons. Introduce a variety of books, 
fapapers and cards in script and print. Teach children to best fit 
aisefves for usefulness in this world. Be sure that the child will 
V the real meauing and use of words. Teaching should be ob- 
Teach words to little children by using script first. In 
J put several words on the hoard and require the pupils to 
6 tlie definition as well as the orthography. Explain multiplioa- 
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tion and division l)y addition and Bul)tracti(>n. Xo study will teach 
a child the hahit of ohwervation an much as drawing. If you cannot 
draw, learn to draw and teach it in your school. Maps and map 
drawinji; are essential in the public scliools. ilorality must he taught 
in the public schools. Some teachers say, "I am not a church mem- 
ber, and do not care to teach morality;'' others read the Bible l>efore 
the children. This proves that they have a misconception of moral- 
ity. Teach it by example and stories, etc. Copy books after having 
served their pur])()se, may be used for scrap books. 

Prof. F. A. L. Starr, of East Portland, opened the discussion on 
the '"Order and Ilelative Importance of Studies in the Public Schools." 
There is too much of taking up of the teacher's occupation tempo- 
rarily. Educate means to develop, to make the child a perfect man 
mentally, physically and morally — not to pour in the mind too great 
a mass of nuitter than can be digested, but only what will help to 
develop. This is the object in teaching. Facts are of no vah>e un- 
less applied. When you teach reading, teach the thought that un- 
derlies it ; not simply as elocution, but as a means to develop 
thought and expression. Have a child understand the word he 
spells. The next thing of importance is to teach the pupil the 
proper use of language, as comprehending a wider scope than that 
of "grammar." In tliis connection is recommended the subject of 
synonyms. Geography can be learned as well by immediate sur- 
roundings as by the study of it in books. Give plenty of time to 
addition and multiplication. Music and drawing are good things, 
but load down the teacher too much. These should be outside 
studies. Adjourned till 1:30. 



TUESDAY AETEENOOX. 

Piano duet, by Misses Pearl Scott and Eva Cox — "Overture from 
Masaneillio." 

Prof. J. B. Horner, of Brownsville, introduced '^Commercial Edu- 
cation in Public Schools." 

"If Judas Iscariot had been a good bookkeeper, he never w^ould 
have betrayed Jesus Christ. A great many Judas Iscariots com- 
menced their downward course by not putting their business transac- 
tions in 'black and white.' AThen the important time came, they 
could not account for money that had passed through their hands. 
Every man who fails to keep an account with his merchant will 



eoiuL' timeLe surprised verj^ unfavorably when the day of settleoient 
eoiiies. A person can not be too particular in keeping his accounts 
in black and white ; quoted ten cases in eleven wHere a, note of hand 
was made illegal by some slight informality. Everybody should 
know how to keep books. To give a child a thoroiigh education in 
bookkeeping is not within the province of public schools, but ehil- 
di'en should be taken as far as single-entry. The principle of debits 
and credits should be thoroughly instilled into tlie mind of every 
child, who should know how to account for value received. A favor 
received should be a debt for whicli at some time payment is to be 
made. I think the ta.Ypayers who sustain our common schools desire 
that the children be taught the primary elements of bookkeeping. 
Single-entry bookkeeping should be taught in our common schools ; 
but double-entiy belongs to a higher sphere. It is not absolutely 
Leasential to the ordinary farmer or mecliauic, aud it should be taught 
EihiIt in colleges where all facilities may be afforded. Addition, the 
"vfest rule, so called, in arithmetic, is the most difficult in practice, 
od in tliis pupils require most thorough instruction, A good way 
B teach boolikeeping is to have pupils keep accounts with each other, 
^dumge notea of hand, etc." 

■ At this juncture the officers of the Association were duly elected, 
ues are given on page 2 of this publication. 



DisccissroN 



the "Order and Kelative Importance of Studies in Primary 

shools" was opened by Prof. D. W. Jarvis, Some are well adapted 

E) one study ; others to another person. The speaker considered that 

■it Btudies to fit pupils for any place in life, especially the fnndamen- 

* ines, such as reading, writing, etc., should be taught ; drawing 

I not be one of the studies. 
; Prof. Noffsinger, principal of Halsey schools, advocated inHtmo- 
'sne in drawing in pui)lic schools as a change to pupils from the dull 
ifttine of study, it only straight lines. Singing is a good thing to 
iren up the scholar when he is tired. Physical geography is also a 
jood study with map drawing. 

*". Prof, llollenbeck, of the Oregoij City schools, discussed the rela- 
^Te importance of certain studies in primai-y schools of reading, 
Kvriting, arithmetic, spelling ; the former are most important. The 
object of quantity can not be introduced too early. The knowledge of 
angnage and mathematics are far more important than those of music 
ind drawing, but the teacher nmst be governed by circumstances. 
.Prof. Hutchinson, of Lafayette schools, thought language should 
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be taiiglit first witlioiit text-lH>(>ks. Prof. Sill calls our language 
^'almost grauiniai-lesH." His experience liad shown him that to force 
grammar too soon upon the pupil gave him a distaste for it. 

Prof. Simpson, of Marion county, said the English language is "a 
grammarless tongue,"' if Sill's (rrammar is a fair sample. 

Prof. Gregg favored throwing out arithmetic until tne child is 13 
y^ars of age. 

Prof. J. F. Hill preferred Sill's Grammar as a text-book to Clark's, 
although he used tlie latter twelve years. 

Prof. J. T. Gregg then gave it as his opinion that pupils should 
not study arithmetic under twelve years of age, or until they under- 
stand language well, and have learned to think. It is burdening a 
child too much to expect him to solve problems before they have 
ideas. 

Supt. W. E. Yates thought the children should be taught grammar 
simply, not by diagrams, but by proper use of the mother tongue. 

Prof. Simpson did not think children should be in school before 
seven or eight years of age ; then their studies should be gauged ac- 
cording to capacity, and not by rule. Numbers can as early be 
learned as easily as any other study, or at least as soon as they can be 
understood. 

Prof. W. E. Yates made some very appropriate remarks, 

Prof. W. C. N off singer, of Linn county, introduced ^'The Support 
and Advancement of our Public Schools." 

Mr. Whewell has said that '*when we attempt to construct institu- 
tions of education for the countless youth of centuries still to come, 
we enter on a task full of solicitude and responsibility, but full also 
of hope and promise." 

Society has been compared to a pyramid, the various classes repre- 
senting the different parts from the base to the cone; so we might 
use the same illustration in regard to our public school system, the 
State University as its cone and the common schools as its base. Of 
the right and duty of the State to furnish support to the public schools 
can hardly be denied; yet at a District Institute not long since the 
sentence was uttered '"that a person was equally a beggar whether he 
receives from a State education or soup." 

Though I revere with more than fraternal regard the person who 
uttered the sentiinent, yet I must maintain that there can be no beg- 
gary in education. 

A State acting as a sensible corporate body may in its bounty do- 
nate, or from its necessity appropriate, while the State is almost com- 
pelled ^'to feed the hungry and clothe the poor," no similar argument 



■can be iisdl to induce legislators to appropriate fiiuds for tlie public 

Jboole. 

"he eloquence of bunger, rags and raisfortuQe Lave never yet en- 

d directly into the appi'opriiition of Dublic funds for school pur- 

3S, 80 if it is a gift it cannot be considered in the nature of a gift 

> beggars, but as a gift to ones children or to any laudable pnrpoae, 

JThough if a gift we have proven that it is not a beggarly one. and if 

la niQSt intelligent persons believe, it is only a wise pnivision of a 

sorporate body, acting with a view singly to its own intei-est. 

Does not tbe State believe it pays to educate? If it is not a profit- 

e investincTit to tbe State, tbe fnnds ought not to be appropriated. 

t that all the States in tbe Union appropriate funds especially for 

e common schools, it is hardly necessary to discuss this portion of 

! apportionments, but simply to say that as this portion of the 

>ol work is the base of all the school system, it should receive the 

nal and chief attention. 

And not only le it tbe base of the schools, Init it is the base of 

p social fabric. From here springs our political majority, from 

e spring all students for higher schools, and these schools that 

J colleges and universities possible. From hence come all the 

laboriug classes, and all must pass througli these schools. 

*■ Therefore, it is the beat policy of the State to appropriate its funds, 

t only where it will reach all, but reach them at a time when they 

B most easily moulded, and when their whole life is to be influenced 

If, Impressions to be received here. Then, if legislators wish good 

li ecliools, must they not commence by appropriating funds for 

1 primary schools ? Here, then, is the foundation of t!ie whole 

ter, ai;d without these the structure must fall. 

fsow that tbe State should appropriate funds for education, this 

r most all agree. Imt that it is right to use public funds for the 

gher education, or where along this pyramid the line of public 

kioation should cease, is a mooted question. And to settle thia 

leetJon practically, let us see of what value to tbe commonwealth 

B the studies pursued by tbe high schools. But let us first see 

lat tiie citizens of the State hope, or ought to get, from the public 

iihoole. 

First, we should get those things which are essential, and, next, 

bose which are useful. And the first direct necessary is self-preser- 

Wtion. Oo to a good farmer's library, and you will hud, perhaps, a 

(Umber of books on bow to raise fine colts, fine pigs, tine calves, or 

be sheep, but will you tind uneon how to raise fine, healthy children? 

To prove the imjwjrtance of thia study, suppose a person, though 
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lejirneil on every otlier topic, ipioraiit as a babe on this subject, 
liow long would lie live, M'itli no knowledge of the danger of fire, 
falling, or any of the many dangers we encounter ? 

Knowledge of how to live conies before knowledge of wliat to do 
when you are alive. As life is necessaiy to action, so should we 
learn to live before we leani to guide our acts. Again, to look 
around us, how many do we see in perfect health ? What a multi- 
tude are ill with some of the various diseases, or, if not ill at pres- 
ent, have been at various times. Uy adding the time lost by sick- 
ness to the incapacitation for business, much of the time while we 
are well, and add t^) these the loss at the end of life ; for nature is a 
strict bookkeeper, and we will mistake if w^e think we are as well 
after an attack of sickness as before ; these together make a grand 
total, perhaps amounting to years cm each life. 

Every day that an individual is unable to work is a loss, not only 
to the family, of the day's wages, but to the government the tax on 
one day's production. 

How many dollars does the State lose each day by sickness and 
premature death ? After passing through the requisites of self-pres- 
ervation, or one of the useful studies, let us take the subject of 
mathematics. But, that we may see the subjects more forcibly, let 
ns see by what means an indirect means of self-preservation is ob- 
tained by the production and preparation and distribution of com- 
modities. How will the study of mathematics aiTet»t these ? In all 
the higher arts of construction, some acquaintance with mathematics 
is indispensable. The surveyor, on whose survey the land is pur- 
chased ; the architect in designing a mansion to be built upon it; the 
builder in preparing his estinuites; his foreman inlaying out the foun- 
dation ; the masons in cutting the stones ; and the various artisans 
who put up the fittings ; are all guided by geometrical truths. Rail- 
way making is regulated from beginning to end by mathematics ; in 
the mensuration of embankments and cuttings ; in the designing, 
etimating, and building of bridges and culverts, viaducts, tunnels, 
and stations. And similarly with the harbors, dock, piers, and vari- 
ous engineering and architectural w-orks that fringe the coast and 
overspread the face of the country, as w-ell as the mines that nin un- 
derneath it. Out of geometry, too, as applied to astronomy, naviga- 
tion has sprung, and so by this science has been made possible that 
enormous foreign commerce which supports a large part of our pop- 
ulation, and supplies us with many of our necessaries and most of 
our luxuries. On the application of mechanics rationally depends 
the Buecess of nearly all our modern mianufacture. 



The prcperties of the lever, the wheel anfi axle, &c., are involved 

[-in. every machine is a eulidifieti mechanical theorem, and to machinery 

f in these times we owe nearly all prodnctiun. Trace the history of 

|the breakfaflt roll. The surface of the soil out of which it eanie was 

iraed over I>y a raaciiine, pulverized hy a machine, the seed was put 

1 by a maohine, the wheat was reaped, threshed and winnowed by a 

macbine, hy machinery' the grain was taken to town, .and by raa- 

hinery it was ground and bolted. 

liook around the room in which you Bit, if nKtdern, perhaps the 

pricks in the wall were machine made, hy machinery the nooriog was 

lawed and planet!, the turned legs uf the chairs and tables, the carpet 

md eurtaiuB. Are not the books which we read fii-st fabricated by 

e machine, and then covered with these words by another. 

And then let it be remembered that as the principles of machines 

ewell or ill used to these ends cornea succesa or failure — individual 

ir cation a!. 

The engineer who misapplies the fonnulie for the strength of ma- 
sriale builds a bridge that breaks down. The. luaTiufacturer whose 
^liaratus is badly devised cannot compete with another whose ma- 
*""B wastes less in friction and inertia. The ship builder who ad- 
s to the old models is outsailed by one who bmlda with the mod- 
jorew propeller, and as the ability of a natioa to hold its own 
e, other nations depends on the skilled activity of its units, we 
e that on such knowledge may turn the national fate. 
Judge then the worth of raathematies. Is it not sonnd policy for 
i State to support the schools that teach these studies? 

It 18 the higher education that furnishes the principles of labor 
~A all the great pnneiples of the com n ion wealth, while the great mass 
hXhe manipulators of these principles, 
1^ We might go on through all the studies of the high schools and 
nv^ities, but time will not permit. 

i^How, haying finished the support, we will examine the advance- 
pit ; for we Dclieve our advancement is retardedly endeavoring to 
toioe too rapidly. Most readers of history have noticed the differ- 
B between the civilization of modern and ancient times. A cele- 
1 historian has shown as a rule that the evolution of each phase 
C^ancient civilization was developed in obedience to some one domi- 
3 idea, and has raised itself to a governing factor, or has sunk 
a oblivion, as Egypt and the Asiatic governments, while the mod- 
1 Enropean governments are composed of many factors in develop- 

fnent. ' 

In ancient history, Greece and the islands of the Arcliipeliigo grew 
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rapidly rioli in eonimeR'e. Tlie blaze biirued brightly, but it soon 
burned anti cliari-ed the patriotism of tlie cuiiutry. Stateeineii could 
be carriiptedly bought with gold, and Philip of Macetlon soon por- 
cbased, not conquered, the government of Greece. 

The feudal syeteni was an engi-osaing principle which for a loug^ 
time dominated over all others, though it bi-onght with it great 
splendor, riches, and advancement. In all the higher arts it deetroysd 
a popularity aud the existence of all other ideae of governmente, and 
resulted in the serfs, which were the larger part of the population. 

Tlien the church was a dominate principle which domineered over 
al] others, aud atlirst developing a tine civilization, but in the end 
collecting all the property in channels, and rendering nepesaary tlw 
various •'use laws" of England, and the church so dominates ■ 
Spain to-day that it dwarfs all other forms of civilization, 

Russia, tliongh one of the largest and most productive countries of 
Europe is so dominated vrith the idea <if an unlimited monarchy that 
it has tilled all the modes of civilization, while England has the ag- 
rieutture, manufacture, commerce, foreign posseaaions, and manj 
other priueiples to rival and hold each other m check, hence she baft 
a more slowly developing civilization, but one more stable. 

Of Germany the same might be said, but to haeten to our own 
America. Has she any number of rival principjes, or is one idea 
dominant; the idea of trade, mercantilism or money getting. 

To agree with this one idea system, our civiHzation has been 'very 
rapid, the magnificence of our machinery, inventions, i-ailivjadH aiiia 
civilizations none can or will try to deny. Now is there any rival to, 
tradeism; the military spirit has never been strong here; once u*. 
awhile it breaks out, but it soon ebbs, ' 

The church principle has never tried to be a dominant factor, _ 
our government. We have in session the United States CongresB— r 
three- fourths of their time is spent in discussion of the tariff— simple 
a regulation of trade, while the freeing of four million uneducattwl 
slaves tabes but little time for discussion; the making of proper law?' 
for the election of the President — -the present law has bronglit us, bfl 
the verge of a war, and may precipitate one on us at any time. 

And in the Senate of that body, six of the body are worth sev^t 
million, while all, or nearly all, are yery rich. So is not ricbd8.< 
money getting necessary to political success? 

Look at our politics. Take the city government of New Yoi 
City. That there is a class called politicians, who run the city gOl 
ermnent, all know. Take in comparison the city Berlin, in Gemwl^ 
- — a city of twelve hundred thousand inhabitants, and with uioreiu); 
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[jim! di sad Villi tiiges tlian New York ; yet tlie oity government Is run 

itb a trifle more money than the interest on !New York City debt, 

""IiT is this ! 

'tae qiiefition was answered by a wealthy New York buBiness man, 

Hying "it paid the Iraaiiicss men lietter to pay their portion of what 

Jlie thieves might steal, than to neglect their tmainess and pay more 

Bttentiou to publie duty." 

Is not this selling our patriotism and public duty, as Atheuiaue of 

Nor 18 this confined to the city of New York atone ; but it is 
bund all over this government. But now does this mercantile busj- 
■esa affect education ? Are not the best teachers being taken from 
ijur ranks into other pursuits more remunerative? Is not our course 
i study largely controlled by this money-getting spiiit? 

Shorter courses, that more time may be employed in money mak- 
"ig, eeems to be the desire of the present spirit, and to cut off the 
igh schools. In school matters this is called "practical" ; but, in 
e true sense of the word, is it practical ? 

If we wish to compete with the nations of the earth, must we not 
. (1 who are able to apply and use the liighest principles of the 
Bigher education ? So dwarfed is the system become by the domi- 
int mercantile idea, that pupils are jumped up the steps of the ed- 
Mional pyramid, at a rate that is neither benelicial nor instructive. 
3 strong is this sentiment, that bnsinesB will frequently bai-dly take 
cae to eat, or will ruin their health, or will be imposed upon. sJm- 
fcly if it pays ; will sell their birthright as an American citizen for a 
of prittage ; not only for themselves, but business will keep 
them fi'"iii taking care of the health of theircliildren, nor will they see 
that it in tuiighc tbem at schools. But when the disease comes upon 
them, and doath 'calls them away, perhaps, some minister will say 
they were too beautiful for this world, so God called them to adoru 
his throne up yonder ; but, with all reverence fur the power of Jeho- 
vah, we simply say that they have simply violated some of the laws 
of physical hygiene. But when this sermon is over, and they are 
laid away, perhaps you will stop yonr business long enough to order 
a costly monument to decorate their last resting place. 

Oh, unpareiital parents I They ask for bread, and truly we gave 
tliem a stone. Henry Loi-d said in a lecture that each age had some 
central idea. Now, when so many intelligent men and women are 
looking at education as the panacea of so many evils that we may 
justly liope that the central rival idea of the next century may be a 
better system of education, and even agree with Mr. Froude that "it 
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is better to nmlvo a pair of slioes excellently well than to translate 
poorly in seven diiferent lanpuatres." And we leave oflF as we began, 
that the systein (►f e(liieati(»n for eountless youth of centuries still to 
come is full ot solicitude and responsibility, but full also of hope and 
jn'oniise. I>ut we hope the pyramid of education will still shine 
with a brijrhter luster and stand with a more enduring nature than 
the Cheops of Egypt. 

On the question, "Relation of the Teacher to the Moral Training 
of his School," Pres. Thos. Van Scoy said : "Each teacher has a per- 
sonal government, in which he is to a certain extent arbitrary. Every 
teacher sustains a personal, also a govermental relation to his school. 
The teacher should develop in his personality all the morality he can 
afford, and bring that in C(mtact with his school."' * 

Ilev. Mr. Spriggs said : "There are some difficulties comiected Avith 
the teaching of morals in our public schools. AVhen we speak of 
morality, many think of religion, and thus make trouble for the 
teacher, ily idea of morality is that it may be kept apart from any 
special system of religion. We can not keep from teacliing morality 
in our public schools. Mutual obligations exist ; therefore morality 
must be taught to the children in our schools. Many of those who 
do not believe in the Bible object to its being taught in thtj schools ; 
but the Bible teaches the best system of morality, which is a neces- 
sity. Therefore, there ought to be no objection to the reading of the 
Bible in our schools. The teacher can largely teach morality with- 
out direct reference to the Bible. It is better to do away with the 
public school system than to do away with morality in these schools. 
Knowledge is power, and misdirected knowledge may be a source of 
great injury." 

lion. J. Quinn Thornton thought that Robert Ingersoll, and others 
who do not believe in the Bible, can and do teach morality. All be- 
lieve in honesty and the other virtues. 



TUESDAY EYEXIXG. 

The attendance at the Institute is large this evening, the interest 
increasing with each session. Our city is, so to speak, having an ed- 
ucational 'd)oom," beginning with the University Commencement and 
culminating in the Institute. Every social element is subordinate to it. 

The session opened with a vocal solo, by ProL Parvin, ^'When the 
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Tide Comes In," Miss Julia ('liamherliu .iceoinpaiiying. Tlie Pro- 
fessor has a plcasiiicr and flexible voice of considerable compass, 
which he has under g(M>d control. 

Prayer was oifered by Rev. E. G. Thompson, of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

Miss Xettie Spencer, of East Portland sch<M)ls, recited that favor- 
ite poem, Thanatopsos. The familiar lines. 



«.\V 



Where rolls the Ovftjnji 



And heard no sound save its own dashing," 

sujxffcsts the thourfit that scenery such as ours must have ffiven in- 
spirati(ui to the ])oet when he composed the wonderful h'nes. ]\[iss 
Spencer recited the poem well. 

A brilliant instrumental sol(», '•-Charcre of the Amazons,"" was per- 
formed by Miss Franki(^ Jonc^s and Miss Julia Chamberlin. The 
two young ladies as usual proved themselves the leading pianists of 
the city. 

Pres. E. C Anderson, of ^fc^rinnville College, lectured on **Il<nne 
Happiness the Prinu' Aim in Etlucation." The sweetest name that 
human lips can utter is "home.'" The vision of a happy home is a 
Mecca to which all the weary caravans of the earth turn. Xo 
motives are so buoyant as those that brighten a home. Without love 
the mansion is i\ tr)nib. As the day beconu's briixhter when the clouds 
roll bv, so will the home become briirhtest when all the conditions 
become favorable. People who are crowded in dark cellars of cities 
always obtain a fe^v plants to remind them of what is out of a wil- 
derness rif ehimney tops. The horses and d(»gs and old oaken bucket 
are photographed yea, engraved upon the mind of the absent one. 
The country around the home should be of a distinctive character 
that none other can counterfeit or duplicate. The peo[)le of uKuin- 
tainous countries are more closely attached to their country than low- 
landers. Dear is the hut t(} wliich thy S(mi1 conforms. No homes 
iie»arer the ideal standanl can be f(»und than in the Willamette valley. 
In the East there is a disposition to leave home in early boyhood, to 
enter as employees, as clerks or bachelor bookkeeptM's : the girls be- 
come fashionable seamstresses. This secession from luune tends to 
the extinction of our stock. One k'ind of honest employment is as 
honorable as another. Ta be able to carry the election for an officii 
is one thing : but to be litted for it is quite a <liiferent thing. The 
teachers are to revolutionize the world. To be is better than to seem 
to be. Thtm the otKce seeks the man and not the man the oltice. 
Farmers and their wives do need a suj)erior education. Every 
system that does not exalt the pupil's idea of home is a failure. A 
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Scot from tlio bleak higlilaiuls has been known t() slied tears when 
hearinjr one of liis native airs in tlie snnny clime of India. The 
Hj)eaker deprecated the idea of making hcnnes of boarding houses, in- 
Ktead of makinjy a real home ; also the growing tendency to look 
down npon the ])ractical details that are necessary to a part of it. Our 
whole body ])olitic is infested with the hydra-headed monster of pre- 
judice against employments of the humbler kind. Our youth can 
not understand that one position is as honorable as another, if honor- 
ably filled. To be superior is far nobler than to seem to be. Ileal super- 
iority is no more lustrous than in a simple, unpretending home, it is 
a mistake that farmers and their families need not aspire to intelli- 
gence and the higher walks of life. The farmer in liis occupation 
and home is the peer of any one. The home where the sours cul- 
ture is goiug on is the grandest on earth. A school that does not 
exalt home life is radically defective. To fail in securing a happy 
home is to make a failure of life. The training that does not fit for 
home life is a gigantic failure. A happy home on earth is but a type 
of the home immortal. We that can add happy home will in no 
wise lose our reward. 

A violin solo was executed by Mr. Lute. Savage, "Moonlight on the 
Lake," accompanied by Miss Amelia Savage, after which Miss Emily 
Iluelat, of Salem public schools, recited ^'The Old Sergeant" w^itli 
considerable elocutionary ability, and the pathos called forth by the 
subject. 

The exercises closed with a piano solo, brilliantly executed by Miss 
Test, of Eugene City, giviug the audience a rare musical treat. 



WEDNESDAY MOKXIXG. 



** The first hook read t and the last one laid a^ide, in the child's library ^ is the mother: 
every look^ word, tone^ and gesture^ nay^ even dress itself, makes an everlasting impression," 

— Fannie Febn. 



This morning complaints (?) were made that the city dailies were 
full of Institute proceedings, and nothing to tell when the circus 
pamde would he ; surely, there is no accounting for tastes, and the 
world moves on. 

The session opened with a vocal solo, "Faith and Hope," by Prof. 



Tviu, ratber as a prelude to the discBesinn of ttie topic, "SboiiM 

igiiig be One of tlie liefrnlar Braiicbes Taught in Scliools ?" 

On tnis question Prof. Parvin made the followiug remarks, in or- 

p to briug the question before the Assoeiation. He said : 

■ Thifl question has caused discnseion in Institutes east and west, 

^d has agitated school boards in the larger towns and cities in most 

* States whieh support public schools. Some of the Legislatures, 

ter extended diseusaiou, have included this as one of the branches to 

b taught, as specified by their school law. Others have made it lawful, 

rovided the trustees or directors desired this as one of the bmuchfea 

B taught. From my standpoint, I say that vocal music should be 

) of the suhject.s of the daily work of the public school. But 

re many hindrances to successful results, some of which 1 will 

Patrons object. Their general reason in'that it is time lost 

1 the mtire essential work. Pupila catch this spirit, and there is 

e confusion to get them at all interested. Teachers of the public 

K)U are not prepared in this branch. Then the special teacher 

B to be procureil at extra expense. As you will readily understand, 

'b hard t& make anything Buceessfnl when public opinion is largely 

aidst it. 

t do the people in all things know what is best for them in ev- 
ingi A few years ago, the branches taught in the public school 
J reading, writing, sjieiling, arithmetic, English grammar, and 
of the United States. But gradually it haji inci-eased. A 
iher of the first grade has to understand, beside tJiose already 
ed, physiology, algebra, elements of geometry, bookkeeping, word 
rais, rhetoric, and natural philosophy, and, where the tnistees re- 
i it. vocal music and drawing. No first grade eertiticate is given 
f of tlie States, unless the teacher understands the bi'anches 
Some (if the States even go further. California, New York, 
wsachusetts, and in many cities in different states, it has been 
i and is continued. Therefore, where it has been made one of 
ffular branches, it lias rarely been dropped. 
California, many of the schools have nothing more than note 
tg, yet this has become indispensable. A teacber who can teach 
music in California along with the other branches (other things 

fequalj is prefen-ed. Shall I say that this branch is to be made 
or of greater importance than the other more essential branches? 
But with them I would teach it. It will aid in Imparting life 
i interest in the school routii; cultivates ihe moral anu emotional 
f the pupils, and the school will be the betti^r for the train- 
Bnt why are there so many teachers who try to teach music 
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witli tlieir sc1i(m>1 work and fail? It is hecjuise all grades of pupils 
are^ taiitrlit in a similar way. Altliouf^li you may, with a mature 
mind, learn the rudiments of vond music in twelve to twenty lessons 
of the sinoinix master, you had better in teaehino; the ehildren of the 
public sehocil tal^e tliree monthi, if need he in imparting to them 
along with other school work, for each lesson y(»u have •l>een taught. 
The teacher who understands vocal music, using the same common 
sense as he uses in other branches, can teach it better than he thinks. 
Try it. In graded schools let it take you six to eight years, accoiil- 
iuil to the number of ijrades, with a number of reviews. In the un- 
graded schools work in two classes with reviews from three to live 
years. 

In closing this oj)ening argument, I would say, vocal music is ad- 
mitted to be essential in many States and also of the larger cities and 
towns, beneliting those who are instructed in pleasure, as well as 
profit in after life. Shall we in Oregon leave off the ornamental and 
postpone that till the character is formed, knowing nothing but the 
essentials of business? I say, no. Let the children have music and 
drawing and other embellishments when it is possible, and the time 
Avill come when many of them will love to call you ''blessed." 

Prof, (iregg offered the following resolution : 

Resolved^ That singing shall be taught in the public schools of 
Oreoron. 

From the remarks of Prof. Lane, he is ''fit for treason, stratagems, 
or spoils," as he expressed himself as having no music in his soul ; 
not knowing Yankee D(M)dle from Old Hundred. 

Prof. Gregg thought teachers ought to have enough knowledge of 
music to teach j)upils the notes. 

Prof. Rigler did not consider it in the province of the Association 
to say whether music should be taught in schools. 

Prof. Parvin thought the resolution arbitrary, and should vote 
against it — believed in trying the experiment and making it obliga- 
tory aftei'wards. Prof, llill moved to amend the resolution by in- 
serting ''science of music" instead of singing ; the Professor was in 
favor of teaching the rudiments of music in school ; pupils should 
know about monotones, high and low tones, as an adjunct to reading. 

Prof. Xoffsinger apprehended trouble about getting certificates, by 
teachers ignorant of music ; merely teaching the notes without sing- 
ing would be useless. 

Prof. Leatherman liked the idea of music in schools, but thought 
most teachers would not be competent to teach singing, and fewer 
could teach the science of music. 
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Prof. Ilollenbeck opposed the ameiidmeiit. 

Prof. Bolton said that teachers as a body were poor singers ; but, 
however little they may know, they can teach something of it. A 
man can teach penmanship without being a good writer. 

Prof. Delaney thonght it should be optional with the teacher, and 
at the direction of the trustees. 

The amendment was lost. 

Prof. Gregg wanted to bring the matter before the Legislature, 
and compel its attention. 

The resolution was laid upon the table. 

Miss Helena Ilolman sang a charming solo, her rich contralto 
voice filling the hall. 

After recess. Miss Ilolman sang "Tired,'- succeeded by "The Com- 
parative Merits of ilixed and (-Jraded Schools," Prc»f. il. O. Hutch- 
inson, principal of Lafayette school, taking the lead. Tlie speaker 
considered the grading system a saving of time and trouble ; it is 
also economical, as giving a firm foundation to thef primary grades ; 
it is too much for a teacher to successfully do to teach a school where 
the ages range from four to twenty-six years of age, as is sometimes 
the case ; examinations in graded schools mean pronuition, and con- 
sequently an incentive to study, (trading is also favorable to pro- 
gression, as pushing toward the higher. In mixed schools pupils are 
too often allowed to pursue favorite studies, to the exclusion of others 
equally impoi'tant. All common schools can have rules of gradation 
by laying off the work regularly for every study. 

Professor Crawford thought the line between mixed and graded 
schools could scarcely be seen; it fell naturally to the teachei' to 
grade the classes. A graded school in degree is impossible for a 
country school; as a matter of economy the graded school is jwefer- 
able. 

Prof. Marsh said that the point aimed at is how shall the best 
classifications be made? thought it might always be emph)yed in 
country schools with good results. 

Prof. Royal thought one objection to gra<ling w^as to make it ma- 
chine work, as opposed to a home-like way of teaching that leads the 
?upil in an easy manner; pupil teachers were referred to, a plan that 
Vofessor Gregg thought produced more harm than good. Recess. 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

The session opened with a solo by Miss ITohnan, very acceptably 
rendered. 

Are j)uhlie examinations and exhi])itions advisal)le? 

Professor Yates opened the disenssion with an oj)inion tliat it re- 
(piired too much of tlie time of teacher and pupil to make it pay; the 
T)reparations take the mind from stndy, and destroys the solid work 
of tlie school; l)eh*eved in rhetorical exercises, hnt not in what tends 
simply to "show oif" the pnpil, and interferes with tlie routine of the 
school. 

Professor Eacran favored an exhibition at the end of tlie year, a 
public showing of what has been learned during the year; it tended 
to bring out the elocutionary powers. The work can be divided so 
that no pupil need be burdened; it lays the foundation for good 
readincT. 

Prof, (iregg offered a resolution: That it is the sense of this asso- 
ciation that public examinations and exhibitions of the public schools 
of Oregon should be discouraged. 

Miss S])encer thought children should be put upon the stage to fit 
them for positions on the stage of life where they must be the actors. 

Prof. Gregg thought exhibitions had a tendency to discourage the 
plodding student who shrunk from publicity. A student's ability 
cannot be measured by his appearance in public. Both teacher and 
pupil are often placed at a disadvantage. 

Prof. Royal believed in exhibitions of school work — not merely for 
the display of rhetorical ability. 

Prof. Baird opposed the resolution. We all enjoy a fine rhetorical 
effort, but this needs ])ractice by frequent appearances in public. 

Prof. Leatherman favored an entertainment at the close of the year. 

Prof. Crawford said a distinction should be made betw^een literary 
efforts and exhibitions for mere show. 

Miss Cavanagh thought exhibitions took up too much time in 
preparations, but favored public examinations. 

l^rof. Henderson favored public exercises for Friday afternoons. 
They please both child and parents. lie was opposed to exhibitions 
that interfere with every day study, or that require weeks in prepar- 
ation. 

Prof. Elworthy thought the cause of education would be advanced 
by parental sympathy. !No better way can be found to get the par- 
ents out than by going to Friday afternoon exercises. Ambition is 
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Btiinuiated by tlie preseiice of relatives and visitors. Strange faces 
[I the schoolroom are good for the scliolars. 
[ The resohition was laid on the table. 

I MisB Lulu Smith and Miss Levia Rowland executed a duet with 
Sility and cnrrectueHB, 

I Prof. Baird led on the discussion on spelling refurm. Because the 
fwing machine was a long time being introduced was no argument 

jainst its worth ; bo with the spellirg reform, whose advocates num- 

jer many eminent and learned men. Ue did not think it wise to ad- 

' jate a pnre phonetic system at once. The Iloiue Journal was cited 

a leader in this movement. If teachers would adopt the reformed 

IjStyle, it would soon be in common use. Tlie absence of silent letters 

Apd spelling exac.tly according to sound was in accordance with the 

Salter's ideas. lie regardwl the present system as laborious and 

:y difficult to learn. 

ProfI Jarvis offered a resolution favoring the recognition of the 
Bl^stitnte and use of the phonetic syetem in schools. The resolution 
brae amended by Prof. Eaird, as follows : 

"Sesolved, That the subject of reform spelling receive the atten- 
ion of the teachers of Oregon. 

Prof. Marsh spote in mvor of the reform, and Prof. Delaney 

■ [ainst it, referring to the Bible aiid Shakespeare as authority in au- 

' y. lie liked the old style the best. 

solution was adopted. 

Prof. J. L. Gilbert, Principal of Santiam Academy, presented an 

u the subject, "Character, the End of Education." He said: 

Jtr. Siiperintendent, Members of the Assooiatwn, Ladies and Gen- 

KThe post of duty assigned to me on this occasion by the Superin- 

^dent, is to present to this Institute my views, in my own way, 

Mi the following subject, viz: "Character, the End of Education." 

I I haw found but little time to formulate my thoughts fortius 
'^BAeion, and cannot expect to offer anything new or startling upon 

B subject, and may present some thoughts that will be considered 

fn to the subject. To educators the importance of the subject 
its bearings cannot be over estimated. It has been brought 
"fore institutes in all its phases, and the statement, "Character is 
& legitimate end and aim of education," seems to me, and I presume 
■saost of you, to be almost an axiom. Still, when we hear in com- 
loa conversation persons spoken of as having a good education, a 
mished education, yet engaged iu debauchery and crime, and found 
TbODg the low and vile, as having a bad character, but well educated, 
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we feel tliut tliere is a mistake eomewhere — k misapprelieiisioii in 
reference to tlie meaning and cIobc /relation of the terms c^aract&r anti 
edttoation. 

"We onoe read of two noted preacliers wlio engaged in a" long 
earnest discussion, resulting in very unpleasant feelings. Finally, 
one asked the otlier to define certain terms he had used in the first of 
the diseussicn ; the temis were defined, and the other replied, "Ah! 
my brother, if that is what yon menn, I see no cause for disptite. 

The foreigner, who attempted to learn the use of the English lan- 
guage, expressed his trouble in this way, "When a man eats nothing 
and prays much, yon say he fasts; but when a man eats ranch, drinks 
himself drunk and curse much, you say he is very fast. When a 
horse is tied so he cannot go, you say he is fast, and when he go so 
like lightning most, you say lie is very fast; one very Jiuo language, 
but what you mean!" 

"We will proceed to explain what we mean by the expression, 
"Character, the End of Education." The primary signification of tte 
word_ is, to make sharp, or adistinctive mark; and education signifies, 
to develop, to draw forth; but it follows, as a matter of conrse, that 
the pranUad meaning of the words must be determined by the natare. 
and laws of the objects to which they are applied. Hence we pro- 
ceed, in brief, to the consideration of this part of the subject. All 
will readily agree that this expression is applied to ?iian — this tri- 
partite being, this trinity in unity; all wittingly or unwittingly ad- 
mit this, and if we speak of a large man or a small, we are readily 
understood as referring to the physical man. If we speak of a wise 
man or an ignorant man, we are as well understood as referring to 
the mental and not to the physical man; but if we speak of a goo5 
man or a bad man, no one would suppose that we refer either to the 
mental or physical man, but to the moral being. The teacher shonld 
be able to recognize in every child this trinity of being, and to re- 
member that to foster and develop one at the expense of the other is 
to foster a deformity and thwart the design of his creation. Now 
this inseparable, triune, living activity, man, like all other -vital 
activities in nature is destined, is impelled \>j his very being to groff,j 
to increase in power, to improve, or to dwindle, dwaSTi and aie. lliifi 
is the law as we see it in nature around us. 

Living organized substances, whether material or immaterial, aft 
far as we know grow by abst>rptions or assimilations, but never by 
outward uoassimilated accretions. The first essential element (H 
growth in a living organism is appetite or affinity ; second, food or 
proper material ; third, assimilation. A single general terra for> thi*' 



iper fond for physical mau is bi-ead. This must be digested and 

jiilated before it contributes in tbe least to the growth of the 

f. The food for the mental man is the phenomena of the uni- 

e, ftiid corresponding to digestion and assimilation we have 

jght and reiiectiou. These are positively essential to the growth 

[the mental man. The proper food for the moral man is tri/tk 

P'hy word is truth"). This must be cheerfully received and aaHira- 

I, or, in other words, must become an abiding principle, affect- 

r the thoughts and actions, or the whole being, before there is 

©Hil growth, I know of no exception to this law of natural devel- 

"oient in tbe realm of living activities. Again, this development 

jgradnal, step by step. "First the blade, theu the ear, then the full 

1 in the ear." In tlie development of plants, the order is, 1st, ab- 

; 2d, assimilation ; 3d, fruitage. Tliis order can not be in- 

^ted. In mental development, the order is. l.st, acquisition ; 2d, 

flection ; 3d, expression. Do not attempt to change tliis order, for 

'*B the natural law. The teacher may possibly build a reputation 

% diiid, but he can no more build a character for a child than he 

] build a tree. It must grow, in accordance with tbe law of devel- 

The teacher's cramming process will be a failure. Growth 

t depend upon inward life and activity, and not upon outward 

miilations. Tlie teacher's duty is to control the surroundings, 

jourage thought, and stimulate to mental activity, and, as far as 

isible, to supply proper mental food. All natural, physical, or 

mental growth is a happy growth. Some one has said, "Play is 

God's elementary school to teach the child to work." It is true. In 

innocent play the child's physical, mental, and moral powers are 

ght into pleasant, healtiiy exercise, in harmony witfi the will, 

13 a. necessary element of happy growth. 

tSTwtfAerc, as you find the stream of youthful life and fun, bound- 

f on its joyous course, do not attempt to dry up its springs, for 

J are the springs of life and improvement. Do not attempt to 

|Btract and dam its progress, for, if the springs are strong enough, 

1 overflow the obstruction and spread ruin in its course, but 

iher dig channels for it, and guide it, and it shall turn the wheels 

'1 for you with pleasure. 

3 mental man is the superior factor in the trinity, and wil! con- 

i the actions. Do imt understand me as saying that I would place 

mtaJ development before moral culture in importance. Far from. 

I believe this is the curse of the age. It is better to be qood 

ntellectuftlly great. What we wish to say to teachers is, gain 

B control of the mind, and you will control the whole being. "Aa 



a man tliiiiketb, so is he." Make pure the fountain, and the stream 
will be pure also. TlioughtB are tlie seed germs that produce actioii, 
that bloomn into hfiliit. and ripen into character, either gOf>d or bad. 
Then, be careful what thoughts yon cultivate in tlie mental garden. 
If you cultivate that which is good, the harvest shall be a good char- 
acter ; but if otlierwiee, it shall be a bad character. "What you bow, 
that ehall you also reap." The mental and moral man seem to me to 
be 80 intimately Oflnnected in growth, influence, and duration, that to 
cultivate the one you must necessarily affect the other. Every 
thought has and must have & moral oran immoral influence upon 
the man's actions. 

I will qnote from an eminent author, (Francis W. Parker) he saya; 
"Every thing that may determine action, be it religii.ms precepts, 
moral maxims, the best influences or whatever of good may be brought 
td bear upon the child, tind their limitation in what they inspire and 
stimulate the child to do. Tlie opinion prevails among many teachere 
that intellectual development is by its nature separate and distinet 
from moral training. Of all evils in our schoolB this terriljle mistake 
is productive of the greatest. The powers ot the mind determine by 
their limitation all human actions. Every thing done has a moral or 
an immoral tendency," 

With this explanation of my undei'stflnding of man and some of 
the laws which govern his development, we turn to the definition of 
the words, cliaracter and education, as applied to this being. Char- 
acter is what you are, Keputation is what you are supposed to be. 
All your knowledge, or skill, all you think or know or do is shown in 
your character. Character is the summatiiiu of all these manifeata- 
tions, aud the expression of all that is in the mind. This constitutes 
the shai-pening or the distinctive mark of the individual. Some of 
the essentials of a true or good character are self control, eneiwy, 
patience, benevolence, humility, love of truth, mercy, justice, &o. 
These are essentially mental and moral, aud are acknowledged the 
world over as some of the principles that should regulate imman ac- 
tions. Character may be analyzed into Imbits. That is, doing fonna 
by repetition a habit, and the summing up of all habits make the 
character. 

Now what is education? Webster's delinition is this, Eilucation is 
properly to draw forth, and implies not so much the communication 
of knowledge as the discipline of the intellect, the establishment of 
principles and the regulation of the heart. 

Prot. Holbrook says, "Education is the systematic process of traiQ' 
ing the growing mind toward the pleasure-giving power of spontanea 
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OX18, unselfish self improvement," We might quote a Bt-.ore of 
detinitioiis given by diiferent authors, but all would agree with the 
one central thought, the eud of Education is Chara<!ter. 

Education re<lu<'«d to its prime factors will he found to consist of 
thought and expression. The three possibilities of thought, action 
and growth, lie Went in the mind of the new born infant. Its sur- 
rouudiug will determine the quality and direction of its mental ac- 
tions. It is the province of the educator to bo control the circum- 
etances that they may lead the mind to act in the right manner and 
direction. "Train up a child in the way he should go and when he 
is old he will not depart from it." The famous principle of Comenius, 
"Things that have to be done must be learned by doing them," in- 
cludes the fundamental truth that should govern eveiy parent and 
teacher in the cultivation of the character of the child. 

We learn to do by doing, to think by thinking, to reason by rea- 
Boning, to be good by being good, and iu nn other loag. Tliis is the 
law of mental action and mental -growth, and applies to the physical 

I and moral man as well. Self government never was attained by be- 

IjJDg governed, and never can be. 

, ."Tba person govemed agtiiDst his will 
la at htart a rebel still." 

I Our jails and penitentiaries are filled by those who cannot govern 
jeiiiaelves, and millions are spent each year governing tiiem. The 
jgheat result of all government is found in the most complete con- 
')! of the reason over the will in all mental and moral acts. Before 
BchCd can reason for himself, the mother with a loving, but faith- 
i liaud should constitute the court of final decisions and lay the 
indatiun of willing, cheerful obedience. But let not the parent or 
her neurp the sacred office of reason. Remember the rule, we 
1 to do by doing. But remember, also, that the soul and life of 
B doiiiff is the motive that prompts the act, or the mental and moral 
' 3g — these form the character. 
L child's mind, stimulated and filled with that which is pure and 
', with idea of beauty, will find no room for sin and deformity. 
unit one of primary education consists in the development of 
lower of attention,' and the first habit to be formed is self-con- 
"Well begun is half done" is wisdom in a condensed and trite 

Cr. Snperiiitendent, perhaps I have claimed tlie time of this Insti- 
^ B as long as it is safe. I have taken this occasion to present some 
plights that I considered intimately connected with the subject, 
I eminently worthy of consideration by these teachers. Had I 



been i-equired to confine mywelf Btrictlj to the subject iimi condeiiBe 
my viejve, I perhaps shoum have said, Edneatiun h development, and 
character is tiiat wliich is developed, the one following tlie other kg 
naturally aa the effect follows the cause. "As the twig is bent, the 
tree is inclined," and yon who go out to the primary schools have a 
great, a holy work to perform. You are to give time and direction 
to character. Your suecefia will be a success for eternity ; your fail- 
ui-es, if any, will be revealed. Your thiiughts and teaching will be 
duplicated and reduplicated over and over again in the character 
growing up around yuu. Be sure that they i-eveal only the good, the 
true, the beautifnl, and while you remember that "the fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom," do not furget that perfect love 
casteth out fear. 



WEDNESDAY EVEKING. 

The exercises of the evening opened with a vocal solo by Prof, 
Parvin, "Into Each Life Some liain Must Fall," suggested perhtips 
by the remarks of Sup't McElroy, in which he complimented those 
present upon their preference for attendance here to the circus, adding 
that it was a " cold day when a circus could break up the Institute. 
The attendance was large considering outside attractions. 

"Public Schools and their Relation to Colleges," formed the sub- 
ject of a lecture by Prof. Joseph Marsh, of Pacific University. 

The duty of the State to the citizen may be broadly expi-essed 1^ 
one phrase, "The securing of opportunity for right action." The pur- 
pose of restrictive and penal legislation is tf> do this by preventing 
interference with his freedom or injury to his person and property. 
The positive side of the work is ciiieny found in the provision for 
education *hich the State may make. This tax is even more eom- 

{)lex and delicate, if not more diiEcult, than is that of criminal legis^ 
atiou, for while the one can deal oidy with the overt act, the o^w 
touches the secret springs of action and contiija the sources of power- 
Accordingly in all ages we find that the prevailing system of ednca- 
tion has marked and determined the character of a people and affected 
its prosperity and permanence more generally and profoundly than any 
other visible part of its institutions. This most directly expresses 
the national ideals, and fixes their impress more deeply from age to 
to age. Interweaving tlie intellectnal and moral life of the com- 



manity, it forms the principal part of tlie contimioua chain that trans- 
mita power throughout society. 

The cliureh, the home, and the State each do their part iu provid- 
ing the conditions and offering Uie inducements to effort that are 
■iiecesBary for this work. It 'is, of course, granted tliat the work of 
the schoolroom is only one of several factors, perhaps equally im- 
portant, which come into the life work which we call' education. The 
■parental care iu the home, the spiritual support afforded and aspira- 
'. tions planted by tlie church, are by no means overlooked, lliese 
I* both combine their efforts, however, and streuthen them by union 
I -and by numbers, in the special work done in the school. 

Now, tlie school is not a machine for supplying mere brain power 

J to the State, still less for securing success m money making to the 

pijudividual. It will he recreant to both home and church, it will be- 

ray both the children and society, if it thus substitutes means for 

mds, and allows results which should he in&id&ntal to take the place 

f the grand veason aad objeoi of training. !No ! Surely no teacher, 

r inexperienced in tlie profession or practical in temperament, 

tiruald at this day so degrade his calling as to admit that his time 

fwd talent were to be devoted to these interests alone. Without de- 

I'^rjang to these objects their place — and it is an important one— the 

I, powers of the Joung are to be developed, their faculties trained for 

[ uigher ends. Still farther, the school is responsible, and it is its 

I faighe&t duty to instil pure motives, high purposes, and correct prin- 

l;<aplea of action. The only serious dangers to our common school 

jaysteiDS lie in this direction. Mistakes of method may be easily 

urdoned, for when seen they can be corrected. Waste in expendi- 

jBre, or even in time, are not the most serious faults, for the loss is 

t perpetuated, and may not occur again ; but a defect in jnoral 

^nndations, as soon as detected, creates widespread distrust and ap- 

rehension, and those members of society most to be relied on for 

iupport of good institutions will be the first to neglect those iu 

^hieh they have lost confidence, or to refuse to support them. There 

ElRU^ be a reliyioug basis to our educational system ; an acknowledg- 

Pmeot of our religious obligations, and the natural and common pre- 

mtatioD of incentives to piety, must have their place in the common 

ichool, or it utterly fails of its mission, and will soon go the way of 

tt^ effete institutions which do so, and will be supplanted by some- 

V'thing better. This does not involve either cant or sectarianism. It 

■ tmly involves the recognition of certain facta and laws relating as 

TdOBely and as scientifically to our moral nature as the laws of physi- 

1 attraction and chemical affinity do to the objects of sense. 



Now since these ends fur wliicli the coinmi.in school and the col- 
lege have bpen instituted lire the same, and siiie-e they are in^triimeiita 
alike iiecessai-y for securing these ends to all. they are both of uni- 
versal value, aud their relation is, therefore, one of equality and of 
mutual helpfnlnesB. Tlie individual responeihility ia beyond the 
reacli of the State, except in a limited degree. The circumstances of 
each family, the differences in natural, physical or mental power, 
mnst always prevent the adoption of any absolute rule as to the ex- 
tent to which school opportunities can be utilized. It is nut right to 
Bay tliat all shonld receive a collegiate education. Bnt that the aver- 
age aeholar, preparing for any walk in life, will he repaid for the 
time and labor spent in securing such an education under judicious 
direction is undoubtedly true, and the State is Inmud to see to it that 
reasonable opportnuities of this sort are open to the enei^tic and the 
deserving. It is not for the professions alone, nor cliiefly that college 
studies are useful, but for the mass of onr youth, in developing thoir 
full manhood and womanliood, in giving them clearness and compre- 
hension, in plantiug and fixing principles and ideas which shall guide 
and inform all their lives in wliatever spheres of action they may b& 
A course of study eo broad and thorough as to do this, ia within the 
reach of most, and need not so entirely remove the youth from home 
interests as to alienate tliem from the honorable occupations of tbe 
farm, the shop or the household. Nor is this breadth and thorough- 
ness at all incompatible with due progress in the studies which pre- 
pare for the immediate duties of life. The defects in arrangement 
of studies, the shortness of the school term, irregularity in attendance, 
and the frequent change of teachers in the common schools, are the 
main sources of difficulty. "When these are remedied, it will be eaay 
for moat, with the opportunities common in our communities, to ob- 
tain, by the age of thirteen or fourteen, not only a good knowledge of 
the 3 It's, but sucli an acquaintance with general history and geog- 
raphy as is required for a fair understanding of the present condition 
of onr country and of the world, and such power of expression aaWill 
be of great advantage for success and usefulness. The class of bookfl 
used, and the quali^ of teaching done, are certainly better than were 
common some years ago, but there is still room for improvement ui 
these respects. The first step in such correction aud improvement ie 
to present clearly to ourselves and to the public the evils themselves; ■ 
the next, to suggest remedies, which must be tried or applied hy ti|w 
parties and communities interested. Such associations as this can dj> ' 
much in these matters; the Legislature mnat do part; the Superin- 
tendent and individual teachers have their own spheres and means of 



influence. The constiiiit and tlmuglitfnl efforts of all tliese are iieees- 
sarr to seciirt the object, 

But let HS BiippuBe a reaaoualile success in these efforts; the studies 

, o£ the primary schools so arranged as to have little or no time wasted 
or mifiapplied, the school term lengthened everywhere to at least six 
months in the year, parents so thoiightfu! as neither to reqnire nor 
permit tlie cliiJdi-en to be absent nnlesB in casBB o£ real necessity, and 
the oustiini prevalent of securing good teachers and continuing them 
-in the same school from year tiy year; wluit results sliall we have in 
regard to higher education? There will be not only an earlier and 

Lmore complete preparation for it, but a more general appreciation of 
'*ita value, a greater number seeking it, and a more faithful improve- 
ment of its opportimities. To rlonht ii. would be to suppose that 
lothing in the primary studies to awaken mind or to stim- 
P'tilate a worthy ambition, would he to assume tbat a faithful teacher 

' could neither exoite the industriouii by his exaniple, nor Iniitil new 

f' nociples and incentives in the weak and ignorant by his insrniction. 
tt proiie it we can point with Just pride to those States and commnn- 
'aes, whose longer growth an<l more complete development have 
Iready most fully realized these possibilities. There the fuller bloom 
t the edncatioua! system appears in numerous academies, seminaries 
rd coHeges, weil attended and highly estelemed, sending out yearly 
r the beuetit of the State, large numbers, well equipped for social, 
vii and political life. This newer State has still its educational 
"fucilities quite undeveloped, although a number of academies and col- 
leges are open for more advanced students. There is neither an 
(Btablisbed method in the State system, nor a sufficient supply of pri- 
'^te institutions for all parts of the country. The colleges are abund- 
intand Kuflicient for the present need, but the link to unite the^n 
rith the common school is incomplete. Tliey must and do jipovide 
iPeparatorj schools for themselves, which detracts from their power 
B do weil their own proper work, and yet inadequately supplies the 
^'demand. They are in many cases doing good Normal school work, 
ICDdiug out good teachers to the common si'.hools and raising their 
_jrd thereby, but they cannot expect a large increase in tiie nura- 
of properly prepared appiieants for proper college work till a 
^r number of intermediate schools are in operation. Neither 
B it seem to me that the most pressing question is as t*i the amount 
itiii and Greek provided or required in such schools, but rather 
J the means of pi-oviding soirts higher instruction for all, eoiiveti- 
t as to place and other circumstances. 

abundant provision is made for ambitious and resolute youth 
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■11 :i: "irrle difticulty in arranging optional 
t . -• ,»...'i, a public opinion is prevalent that 

^.!. •;. 're knowledge and mental discipline 
>^i'.; uTv, the classics and sciences will have 

' rvvcive a hearing for their respective 

■ 1 -v.- A^l system supply the need ? I think 
: ^ -./.rod to graded schools, I believe there 
..< . '. :be State for securing all the opportn- 

•. M ■>*, prv>vided. Whatever strong objections 

.. .. ^ i^ public high schools, are valid against 

. . ..«< ^i.luT than against the high school idea in 

^. ■, ». ::.r such provision which seems to me a 

. i.-.Avd publicly urged. It is this : The State 

. V ' .t\ attend school to the age of twenty-one 

^•. •:* ■! ojises provides by means of a- high school 

* «>',!:ino: to do when thev have finished the ordi- 

*v /-J.vl it not be possible to give to the County 

I VI .t\»no or with the advice of others, authority 

.. -^ '. >vli\K»ls in the county should be classed as high 

vv. 'k\.:u a high school department (and perhaps to 

■ Stv Paragraph 9 and 10, Sec. 37 of Title 4 

I .^';v>o to discuss the subject of tuition in high 

^ .., ^ {H»int is to have their importance under- 

o ^» ■'. bo furnished, and will have scholars, whether 

^v . w x^;" tu»l. A method in some States has been to 

^^ . aW and grant a small fund yearly from the State 

>, .,* ; ^^itiug a certain standard. This has been worked 

\. v ^ . -v. ^ v^nnont, and elsew^here. 

■. , \ . x •->; iwnw the circumstances of a new country meets 

• ^^ .^ x^ v^v .Hoademy here, which lays out a course for nine 

vv v^.xicr iHMumuni ties and certain classes in cities C4in 

. V .,.*' ^'^v.xvt\os to such an arrangement, but other classes, 

\ ', =0 vvutun\ luid this impossible. The lack of means 

; v' J* ill home prevent giving so much of the year to 

X \.'\\. ^^\ H.^t^iu^ four years, a course may be laid out which 

»..':,y *i '0 -i^u^riMmportant studies in a continuous order for 

.'....u '» n'«*n'x wj^r, and add a supplementary course for three 

. .> . r. sNtN*"' \\\ir. whicli will be very useful for all who can take 

XX. i V .• » s'-^'.-.vv^x?^ will not seriously interfere with the thorough- 

'. iu* 'v-^Vx-^'iriOor^ 1 am of the opinion that the adoption of 
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some such plun WLHild secure a larger attemiance and more general 
L perseverance in such a course, Tlie time of the six months' course 
r^outd Commence aliout Oct. 1st, and tlie siipplenientarv term could 
I l»e placed before or after it. A course of tliree or four years of 
1 this sort, addAl to the ordinary common school work, would lie suffi- 
Ucient to prepare for most colleges, or to prepare mm-h better for the 
1 buBineaa of life such as do not wish to take a college course. 

The more thoroughly the elementary work is done, the more likely 
fc'tiie scholar will be to take advanced studies. He will not only be 
■.better prepared, but his satisfaction with what he has already done 
Vill give him interest and enthusiafim. Thoroughness does not, how- 
ever, mean completeness as to quantity, but as to qiuility. The mis- 
["teke is often made of supposing that, to be thorough, a subject must 
tbe wholly mastered, and time is wasted in striving after what is not 
, suited to the circumstances nor to the present attainments of the pu- 
rjil. Thorough instruction insures correctness, clearness and com- 
I mand of knijwledge, and such degree of certainty as the subject and 
Lftondition of the pupil admit of. These may be secured and tested at 
reach step of progress, and thus the grand moi-al principle established 
I that to be is more than to seem. 

This careful and patient attention to the work while the studies 
l^re mainly of the preliminary and instrumental kind, together with 
C*n arrangement of studies qualiiied to strengthen in due order and 
psroportion the faculties of observation, memoiy, uomjmrison aiid ex- 
Kjiresflion, will secure progress much more mjiid thau is usual. Of 
l^oarse individual powers are different. The maxim tliat all are 
p^reated equal is not true, and was never intended in reference to nat- 
■ttral gifts, but in reference to mora! responsibility, and therefore in 
Vjceapect to natural rights. Still, the raiiiml differences are less thaa 
t^ often supposed, and a judicious teacher will find means of advauc- < 
B|^ all, or very nearly all, with a general equality, while there may 
"fe considerable differences in particulars. 

There is no region better titled in climate or outward circumstances 

for universal education than ours. The summer's work secures a win- 

■ tep's comparative leisure to our farming population. Thereis bestowed 

bpn nearly all good health, and such a competence as permits the use 

f the time of youth for study at least for half the year. It only re- 

lains that proper management and effort be employed, that all our 

Koutb may have, by the time they are twenty-one or twenty-two, at 

" ISt a good aeadeuiie. and iu most cases a collegiate education, and 

XI knowledge of a good trade or of some practical business. 

Tellow teachers! let us ewch do our part in preaching this gospel; 
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that to obtain a good education is tlie privilege and duty of all in this 
land; that the training of the mental and moral powers as far as pos- 
sible is of more value than the mere amusements of youth, or than 
the early acquisition of weath ; and that position^ influence and honor ^ 
to be real and permarieut^ must have a foundation^ in grand and 
Q\Q?ir purposes^ sound and well developed judgment^ and well estab- 
lished views and principles, 

A duet was prettily sung by the two little Misses, Cora Ballard and 
Eva Cowan, of Lebanon. The childish voices were very sweet in 
"Rock-a-by-Baby," accompanied by Miss Gilbert, of Lebanon. 

Discussion took place on the awarding of prizes. Prof. McElroy 
thought the giving of prizes an incentive to study when interest in a 
certain branch is wanting. Prof. Rigler w^as entirely opposed to the 
plan of awards, as it was sure to cause jealousies and heart burnings 
that exist long after the strife is over. It creates an artificial stimulus 
that makes it difficult for work to be done without it; did not believe 
in the merit system, as scholars often use unfair means to get them. 
The incentive of study should be the approval of parents and teachers 
and tjie approbation of schoolmates. Another incentive is the love 
of study itself, which should be appealed to; the simpler the machin- 
ery for teaching the more effective the work. 

Pres. Van Scoy thought any incentive might be considered a prize, 
even a love of approbation ; a high tension of inducement is more 
sure to bring out the best results. A prize offered will sometimes 
bring out efforts that would not otherwise put forth. Any recogni- 
tion of excellence is a good thing, whether a sentiment or a prize. 

Prof. Anderson favored giving incentives to study as a means of 
interesting the student until he is prepared to be influenced by a 
higher motive — love of study for its own sake. 

I)r. Rowland: Everything in life was done under a stimulus; criti- 
cism upon Raphael's Last Judgment was said to have proved a stim- 
ulus to perfecting his' greatest work. The promises of Gospel are 
filled w^itli offers of prizes. 

The exercises closed with a duet by the little Misses Cora Ballard 
and Eva Cowan, very sweetly sung. 



THTTiaDAY MORXING. 



■■ The ehiltlrtn of to-day mill be llv^ a. 



Uofo, 



n 1900."— Gaufibld. 



The tkg floats ijvcr the Capitol this iiiorniiig in honor of the last 
day of the Institute. 

Prof. McEh'oy explained that President Arnold of State Agricul- 
tural Cullege was present yesterday evening, ready for work. IJeing 
called on, he spoke extemporaneously upon the relation of the puhlic 
schools to the liigher Bchnols, 

The siiliject of hcitany was taken up by Prof, B. J, Hawthorne, of 
. the Agricultural College, Corvallis. The fouudation of all education iu 
^tliis btate, is laid iu the public Hcliook. This foundation should 
■therefore be broad and deep— sufficient for a magnificent super- 
l^etructure. 

The imagination is certain to receive its share of atteution in all 
Bysteras of odncjition; the faculty of observing — of observation — is 
apt to be neglected. 

All we know of this world is fi-om observation—all our knowledge 
I that is deliniuite and satisfactory, of real life. 

Cri.TlVATE THIS FACULTY. 

The popular notion of botany is. that it is the science of flowers. 
But this IS taking a part for the whole. Might as well say that farm- 
r ing is raising potatoes. The study of flowers is a very small part of 
I the study of Ixitauy, This contracted view, this partial detinition 
Eitiay be partly accounted for by the fact that flowers are the most at- 
I tractive and in some instances the most conspicuous parts of plants. 
■ botany may be called the science of plants — the knowledge of plants 
— all plant*, l&rge and amail, old and young, conspicuous and invisibly. 



1. Trees. 

2. Plants and food. 

3. Roots. 

4. Uses of roots. 

5. Stem. 

6. Fibrous and woody stems. 

7. Uses of BteniB, 

8. Bark. 
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{). 


Saps and giniis. 


10. 


Leaves. 


11. 


Uses of leaves. 


12. 


Motions of leaves. 


13. 


Curious forms of leave*. 


14. 


Blossoms. 


15. 


Parts of the blossom. 


16. 


Products of the blossoms. 


17. 


Uses of fruits. 


18. 


Plants without flowers. 



Prof. W. S. Arnold, of Willamette University, introduced natural 
history, which he said, like botany, zoology and mineralogy, must be 
taught in an incidental way. Take a piece of sponge or coral and 
show their structure, how built up; then ask questions to call out 
the interest. The next step may be insects, with observations on 
their habits. Next come moUusks, with the study of their beautiful 
shell homes — and so on up to the domestic animals and their place in 
civilization, their habits and uses. The interest and progress of the 
student depends greatly upon the taste of the teacher for natural 
history. 

Mrs. I]. Wilson enlarged upon the power of imagination as one of 
the greatest and most powerful gifts to a child. Every inch of 
ground possesses possibilities of lite, many of which can be revealed 
by the microscope. 

Misses Ellen and Julia Chamberlin sang a charming duet, "Come, 
Love, the Bark is Waiting." 

Mrs. F. E. Alford, of the East Portland public schools, then pre- 
sented the following excellent paper on "School Rules": 

True education, which consists in the formation of a good moral 
character, as well as in the training of the intellectual faculties, 
should be the end and aim of our schools. Says Pickard, "Any sys- 
tem of education, which stops short of the development ^of a virtuous 
character, makes a most lamentable failure." And lamentable, in- 
deed, has been the failure, when a youth passes from our schools to 
engage in the more active duties of life, never having learned that 
"justice, mercy, and truth" are the "weightier matters of law," how- 
ever able he may be to calculate interest on notes and mortgages, or 
to investigate the mysterious in nature. To accomplish this desirable 
result, schools, like the State, require certain rules or regulations for 
the successful performance of their duties. 

The government of every school, as far as the pupil is concerned, 
must be, to a certain extent, an absolute one. The teacher's will 
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f filiould be kw. For this reason teacliers sliriuld he very careful as to 
the mimher and nature of the rules they adopt. If too many, much 
valnaWe time will he lost in their frequent repetition. And if every 
r. violation he noted, the teacher ere long finds himself regarded hy his 
j^BSnpitB, not as their instructor and friend, hut as a detested overseer, 
^^bbose vigilance it is their constant endeavor to evade, 
^V The rules, then, of the school should be few in number, but ex- 
^Taustive in their character. They should he comprehensive enough 
to cover the whole ground, and of such a nature as to commend them- 
selves to the pupils. "When regulations are of this nature, a very 
little effort on the part of the teacher will convince the most obdu- 
rate that every time they violate a rule, they, themselves, have ap- 
proved, ihey are doing an injury, not only to themselves and to their 
_cIa8sniateB as students, hut to their own moral character as well. 
• Occasionally schools are encountered in which the moral tone is 
'^y low, and where the pupils seem to have no regard for the rights 
I others. After all other means have been faithfully tried and i-e- 
blted in failure, for that clasa, there only remains the sterner discip- 
be of force. 

\ The rules, then, which we regard as equally applicable to all 
^ools, may he stated in very few words — pnuctuality, obedience, 
B and non-communication. The question of punctuality in- 
Bjides more than at first glance we would suppose. Pupils should 
»B required to he regular, not only in their attendance, but they 
mould be prompt in all their responses and recitations. Never 
would an imperfect lesson be tolerated, else pupils will soon degeu- 
3 into idle and careless habits, and Buch recitations become the 
SJle instead of the exception. Have no patience with the excuse so 
1 heard, "I know, hut cannot tell." 
If a, pupil knows his lesson, he can always recite it, and if he can 
bt do this, the reason is evident ; he does not know it, A faint 
i or a glimmer of comprehension is not knowledge. The excep- 
fens to this are very rare and almost always consist in constitutional 
iiiidity or some physical defect. The first is very rarejy met in the 
youth of the present day, while for the second, patience and helpful 
consideration are the only remedies. 

And now, at the risk of finding myself with the unpopular minority, 
t- would recommend that when a text-book is used, the exact worfla 




E the author should he required in all important rules and defini- 
i. The teacher should always, hy means of suitable illustrations, 
B perfectly clear the meaning, and then require the exact words 
1 by the author. The benefits accruing fi-om this method are 
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many. First, it causes tlie pupil to be more careful in his study, for 
no one, it seems to me, can learn the words of another without giv- 
ing it the attention which will enable him, more or less, to grasp the 
meaning; while, if permitted to express the author's meaning in 
their own language, a great majority of them, beside using very in- 
correct and inelegant language, will fail entirely in expressing the 
meaning intended. Flspecially is this true in the study of arithmetic. 
Pupils can never improve upon the language of the author. 

Another advantage to be derived from this mode of recitation is 
that they are unconsciously led to the use of better and purer English 
than where a more careless method is adopted. 

''Let all tilings be done decently and in order," was the injunction 
of the apostle, and nowhere is this more necessary than in the school- 
room. "A time for every thing and every thing at its proper time," 
should ])e the constant endeavor of the teacher. All signals should 
be thoroughly understood and promptly responded to. In no other 
way can order be secured. 

The importance of our second rule, obedience, every teacher will 
at once recognize. A failure in the choice of a profession has that 
teacher made, who fails to exact it, and not long can such a one hope 
to retain the confidence of either pupils or patrons. 

Politeness is also one of the essentials in all school management. 
Teachers and pupils should alike be governed by its rules. All criti- 
cisms between classmates should be required to be made in a kindly 
spirit, with a view to correction of faults, and never to excite the 
laughter of others. All indications of slang or modern hoodlumism 
should be promptly suppressed. Great efforts should be made to 
impress both boys and girls with the fact that no true gentleman or 
lady ever soils his or her lips with the slightest approach to coarse- 
ness or vulgarity in language. liemind them that "words fitly 
spoken are like apples of gold in pictures of silver." 

The true teacher will ever be on the alert to correct all errors of 
this class, and to accomplish this. Example is of as much import- 
ance as prec^t, for what influence can that teacher hope to have, who, 
while exliorting his pupils to purity of thought and language, fails 
to set the example. 

Perhaps the rule most diflicult of all others to enforce is the one 
relating to communication. All communication between pupils dur- 
ing hours of study should be made through the teacher, and never 
should tlie question, "May I speak ?" be answered in the aflSrmative. 
Pupils should understand that their business is with their studies, 
and not with their schoolmates ; that the schoolroom is a workroom. 
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Ifand not a pIiM^e for play or soeiabilitj, A strict enforcement of this 
, rule wiil Beeure that quiet so much desired by every teacher. 

And now having given this brief outline of rules for the govern- 
ment of pupils, is there nothing to be said of those which should 
R govern the teacher? or is he above all law? By uo means; those 
irnles adopted for the government of the pupils should also govern the 
teacher, but in a more eminent degree. Principle should govern all 
his actions. He should embody in his own life and character all the 
principles he desires to impress upon his pupils. He should also be 
thoroughly conversant with his work; complete master of Lis subject, 
and should constantly be seeking opportunities for self-improvement; 
for uo matter how well educated or how well qualified for his posi- 
tion the teacher may be, there are constantly new fields of tliought 
opening before him, which it is his duty to investigate, 
~ Fellow teachers, to us is given to train the mind and form the 
iharacter of the youths of our country, than this, there is no nobler 
rork on earth. Let then our constant endeavor be to exemplify in 
.«r own lives all those lessons of morality, purity, and thoughtful 
tonsideratiou for others we give to our pupils. Let onr ideal be a 
ipfty one, and though we may never attain to it, we may at least 
salize in onr own experience the joys which ever follow honest en- 
deavor aud work faithfully performed. In our work we have need 
f unlimited patience, and must be content to wait till future years 
'1 bring us onr reward. 

"Let MS, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Btill tLchieTing, Ktill puraning, 
Learn ta labor and to wait." 

Miaa Test, of Eugene, sang "Tlie Flower Song," from Faust, in a 

^le evincing both talent and culture, aud a voice of unusual compaHS. 

A Finance Committee was appointed by Superintendent McEJroy, 

for securing partial means for publishing the proceediiigs of the 

* utitute. 

Prof. J. Burnham, Principal of the Couch School, Portland, ad- 
'jessed the Association on the subject of Continental Map Drawing, 
lie system presented has been devised by the Prof, himself, and is 
ireferable in many respects to any we have ever seen. The entire 
pratem is gotten up on a purely mathematical basis; there is no guesa- 
■ drawing approximately, but by following out the instruc- 
Jon laid down any map may be drawn with the greatest accuracy. 
Its simplicity is also worthy of mention. There are but few general 
directions given to the pupil, and these are definite; a mler marked 
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in inches, halves, etc., and a black lead pencil is all that is necessary 
to perform the nicest work. Pupils in the third reader may com- 
mence map drawing by this system, and get a good knowledge of it 
before they would be ready to take up any other system. Prof. 
Burnham's system of Map Drawing has been introduced into the 
Portland Public Schools and gives good satisfaction. A large num- 
ber of outline maps were presented, which were drawn by pupils of 
the Couch school of ten to fourteen years of age. In point oi skill, 
neatness and correctness, these maps are indeed models'. The map of 
South America was drawn from various scales, each showing the same 
relative proportions. The Prof, had for free distribution a large 
number of copies of "Outlines of Continental Map Drawing," which 
were gladly received by the teachers. We were delighted with the 
manner in which this subject was presented, and we trust that very 
soon we may hear of this system being adopted by our State. 

The session closed with the singing of "My Country 'Tis of Thee," 
by the audience. 



THUKSDAY AFTEHNOON. 

The session opened with a vocal solo, "Waiting," by Miss Lois 
Abrams. 

"The common school teacher and his work," was the subject of an 
address by Prof. N. Davis, Principal of Forest Grove public schools. 

"Forty little urchiiis coming through the door, 
Pushing, crowding, making a tremendous roar," 

are the common school teacher's incentive to action, and his immed- 
iate apology for the work in which he is engaged. 

"Forty little urchins coming through the door," means in a few 
years forty men and women going forth upon the busy stage of ac- 
tion, to be or not to be of use for good in the world, as in a great 
measure their training has been good or bad in the public school; 
forty men and women walking in the narrow path that leads to life 
eternal, or treading the broad road to destruction; forty men and 
women, ornaments of society or as many outcasts. There is a world 
of speculation in considering the future of these "Forty urchins com- 
ing through the door;" and to the thoughtful mind it will occur at 
once that there is an intimate relation between the future of these 
"forty urchins" and the person, who, for five days in the week, strives 



_ 3 conjunction with the parents for the best resulte in the develop.- 
nient of moral and intellectual character. Having been detailed tor 
duty on this occasion as a kind of "Corpjral" in a forlorn hope and 
desiring to give the fraternity, of which I am an bumble member, a 
prominent place in the foreground of your tboiighte, I would call 
your attention for a few minutes to this public servant, the Teacher 
of Coinnion Schools; this personage possessed of all the virtues, and 
consequently devoid of all the failings of humanity; this expected 
cyclopedia of learning; this paragon of escellence; this genius who 
16' expected to smooth the troubled way, day after day, of these "forty 
_urchins," and to do so without jar ur clash; this individual who is 
jjEpected to deal with every shade of temperament and training adis- 
Hct can furnish, and never lose hia patience as other folk do; and all 
niply because — well, because be is a Teacher of Common 
jbools, I say Ae, and my lady co-workers in the profession of tbe 
Eommou School Teacher will, I hope, not feel slighted; for, as a good 
icon once remarked, when taken to task for the exclusive use oi the 
ficuline pronoun, '-The brethren embrace the sisters." During the 
l^me allotted me, I wish to discuss tbe Common School Teacher as 
usually stands before the community, shorn of any glare and 
lamour with which a friendly sentimental ism would invest him. 
tnch a course is but just to those really enlisted in this work. 

It is more than probable that Goldsmith, in saying of the village 
^hool master. 
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■ utter a criticism upon pretenders in tbe professi 

Whether this view ije true or not, the lines just c^ 

idea of the attempt at qualification on the part of many 

s for pedagogic honors. It is a matter of regret that a 

WPfc of so great importance as that of the teacher should be on such 

Stasis that the novice, young or old, unsettled and without any fixed 

joBG for the future, sboald be attracted to the common school as 

sonvenient means of reaching up to something a little higher, and 

Iflile this practice may be in full aecoi-dance with the spirit of our 

Vstitution, it is detrimental to the interests of the masses. In or- 

sful, one must be skillful, and in order to be skillful, 

3 must have bad preparation. No man thinks of practicing law 

ioat first being acquainted with the legal aulliorities. Honest 

_ 1 in the medical line do not feel themselves competent to dose 

other people with drugs or saw their bones, till they have had a 

proper discioline in the drug and scalpel line. Adventurous pre- 



tenders to calls divine are without o.oiigregationB. A call to tliemin- 
ietry, seconded by a careful fitting, brings the candidate successfully 
before the world. In the praeticJil as well as the fio-utdled profes- 
sional world, we see the same iieceseity for preparation ; first, to at- 
tract notice ; to get one's self into market, so to Bpeak ; and, second- 
ly, to be successful and appreciated when employed. Who thinks of 
putting incompetent, irresponsible men into positions of trust and 
great responsibility, where life and property, and especially our dear 
property, are at stake ? Are not the most determined eiforts put 
forth, and very properly, too, to prepare the machinist, the architect, 
the watchmaker, tlie shoemaker, the aaddler, the sailor, and so forth 
and BO, on to the end of the list, for successful work, each in his pe- 
culiar calling ? Why, the man whose business requires that he Bit 
eross-iegged upon a table, and stitch, stitch, stitch, from day to day, 
is not considered capable of taking care of even a "goose" without a 
systematic training. 

But how different in common school matters I Every body, from 
the beardless youth to the retired dignitaries of the bench, bar, piU- 
pit, and other places too numerous to mention, affects to be a school- 
master. Not from choice do the majority of the individuals enter 
this calling, which ought to be regarded as among the highest in the 
land, but because of an opportunity to make a little money in, as 
they imagine, an easy way. Thus, instead of having a well disci- 
plined, carefully prepared army of teachers for the common school 
youth of the country, we have something that presents matjy of the 
distinguishing traits of a rabble. 

The law student, when the wherewithal for board and clean linea 
are at a low ebb, abandons his Blackstone and betakes himself to the 
rural district to lead the young idea among the intricate mazes of 
arithmetic, geograpliy, and kindred studies long since laid aside by 
himself. Por similar reasons the medical and theological studente - 
lay aside their pills and theology for a season and become benefactors 
of mankind for a small consideration. Utter failures in other depart- 
ments enter the lists as teachers, openly expressing a hearty disUke 
for the profession, and only favoring (';) the community with their 
services because they might have to put forth physical effort in an- 
other sphere and a "raise must be made at all iiazards. As soon as 
this "raise" is made, this would-be lawyer, or doctor, or whatr-not 
throws away the rod in disgust, comes forth from retirement, resumes 
his studies and prepares to be something a little better than a Teacher 
of Common Schools. And the good people who have been so very 
fortunate (?) as to have the services of sueh a teacher during the 
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^B "raise-making'* period wonder, as they tiiink of this genius gune from 

^Hthem as a dream, why their children made no pei-ceptilile improve- 

^Vioent. The solution is simple: we do not engage in anything heartily 

^^Kand with that zea! so necessary to success, unless along with a proper 

^* qualification as to the hranches to be taT^ht we have a love for and 

ail adaptation to the bueiness in hand, Tliis candidate for a "raise," 

although pjBsibly he may liave been possessed of the necessary 

amount of the K'a, had not that zeal in the work, that love for the 

calling which grows stronger and stronger ae we go forwai-d, until it 

becomes the ruling impulse of life. And the course pursued by this 

candidate during tlie term: his contempt for the calling made known 

"by frequent declarations that were it not for tlie dollars and cents per 

(nonth he'd be at something else, has a tendency to bring the proleB- 

ion into reproach and to canse it to be regarded only with reference 

3 the amount of money invested per quarter, and not the motives 

nd qualifications of this molder for better or worse of the character 

ibf the young. Oh I for the time in common school affairs when the 

' leacher, who prepares himself specially for the work, shall be regarded 

with that favor usually liestowed upon the professional teacher in 

|t>rivate schools. 

Much, indeed, is expected of him who teaches a public school for 
1 public. The dear good people, though perhaps careless as to 
ne other public matters, are fully alive to the short comings of the 
leher and ready to slaughter him on the slighest provocation. And 
>i certam extent this is right. If I give a priceless jewel into the 
ids of another for safe keeping, am 1 not justified in manifesting a 
aat degree of anxiety concerning the manner in which that jewel 
guarded, lest from want of proper care it should become tarnished, 
hstreless, worthless? Each one of these forty little urchins is a jewel 
t untold greater value than any ever chiseled by lapidary. Then 
F great should be the interest of the father and mother in regard 
lie training of this their jewel, while with the teacher of public 
tol, lest evil communication should cornipt the tender plant, and 
r olive branch on which they would rest their fondest hopes, he- 
me a reproach, a source of sorrow to them that bore it. For the 
B of good faith in humanity let us suppose that tliis is the reason 
■ 80 much is demanded of the teacher of public schools; this is 
Thy, if possible, he must have all the virtues and none of the faults 
f humanity; this is why he must be an encyclopedia of learning; 
hiB is why he must l>e capable of successfully holding togetlipr from 
eek to week forty or iifty children of all ages and temperaments; 
lildren with all degrees of home training from good to none at all; 



children, part of wlioin are oLedieut. trsu^table and respectful, and who 
are taiiglit at home that it is their duty to lie eo not only towards their 
parents, hut also to their teacher in public school, while the remainder 
are taught, hotli hy pi-ecept and example, that they should tolerate no 
bar to tlieir viuioua ineiinatious, and that any attempt on the part of 
the teacher to restrain or punieli any outcropping of a depraved na- 
ture will be pi-omptly re8eiite<l by "pa and ma," on the beantifnl Ly- 
pothesis that "My hoy never tells a downright falsehood. Oh, no, he 
IB an injured darling, always in the right, a veritable young (.ieorge 
"Waehingtou, and I'd take his word any time in preference to that of 
the school raaste]-." And again, for the sake of good faith in hu- 
manity let lis suppose tiiat tliis same anxiety for the good ot their 
olive branches is the reasim why parents allow their ciiildren to re- 
main away from school for days at a time for light and trival causes, 
knowing lull well that the success of those children in their studies 
depends largely npon the regularity with which they attend sobool. 
The teacher doesn't conduct the school just as my yming Geoi^ 
"Washington thinks he should ; he is either too strict or he does not 
keep order at all; he is either partial or he treats all alike; the le&- 
aons are too long or too short; the teacher knows too much or he ia 
a stupid blockhead; and although the teacher may be one of suocesie- 
ful experience in his profession, and true I have not visited the school 
and examined the work of this public workman as I always do that 
of a man at work on ray farm or in iny shop, I know my boy is a 
fair judge in the premises and will not lie; hence I allow him to ra- 
main out of school a great part of the time, attending perhaps when 
there is work to be done at home. All this the teacher of cotomon 
school must endure practically without redress, because forsooth, is it 
not a public school, and are we not free? Tlie reputation of th« 
teacher is clouded while that boy is eontirmed in his own good opin- 
ion of himself, and hie right to have his own way, regardless of W- 
rent, teacher or law. Surely a case of "Sowing to the wind," and the 
harvest thereof shall be a whirlwind of crime and wretchedness. 

Said Archie Brown on the scaffold in Portland a few years ago, 
"I was a disobedient boy. As a result of ray disobedience, I am to 
he hanged," Brown's case is repeated among us oftener than we arft 
willing to confess. Disol>edience toward the teacher, encouraged hy 
the parents, disobedience toWard the parents, and tlieu the downwam 
couree is rapid. 

With the close of a school term and the return to the patrons of 
the trust for a time committed to his hands, the teacher of common 
school can but feel relieved of a world of responsibility ^a responBi- 



bility fur wliich he feels he must give an account in tbiit great day 
when he sliall stand before the judgment bar of God, 

An understanding of the i-ektiona of the cummunity to the com- 
mon school is necessary in order to a distinct appreciation of the 
work of the teacher of common school. 

The community is the generalissimo of the common school, the 
commander-in-chief of al! its forces, the source of all its. power, the 
"very author of its being. In view of this relation, why should not 
the community be responsible for the non-efficiency of the einnmon 
school ? While it may he true that an individual as & teacher, 
through want of qualification, may render a particular common 
sehool ineffectual for a time, the community may, through some dere- 
liction of duty, render the common school at lai^e of no avail what- 
ever. "Wlien we hear gloomy reports concerning a public school of 
■disaster and failure in common school atlairs in a particular district, 
'bow very readily, from habit, I suppose, do we charge the teacher 
with being the responsible party, and at once we pile upon his shoul- 
jders the odium of the failure. Is this just ? Is it true that any one 
IWlio is recognized as a tuachei' (not a mabe-shift, remember), reeeiv- 
,-ing that earnest, intelligent support of the community while in the 
conscientious discharge of school duty, should prove a failure! Hire 
B man and pnt him to work on your farm or in your shop. With- 
liold from him all sympathetic appreciation that might he expressed 
.concerning his daily round of toil. Hedge him round about with 
,8Qspiciou in regai'd to his intentions, and with doubt as to his ability 
|to perforin well the task assigned him. Make all the work hard and 
titter, ao as to be doubly sure that he will earn his money. Create 
confusion among the implements with which he is to labor, by over- 
bauling and mispiaeing and miematcliing, just because you do the 
hiring, you know. Do all this, and then, because every thing does n't 
go on smoothly and swimmingly, say your man is a failure. The 
very fact that he does n't commit suicide under this complication of 
diflicullies is priina, ^ada evidence that the man himself is a grand 
success. This is a simple parallel of the average community and the 
omnion school teacher, what teacher of this class has not been 
umiliated and mortified at- the utter disregard manifested by the 
(Community toward the character of his work ? "What teacher of 
immon school has not been crippled and hindered in his efficiency 
)tfj the critics and wiseacres of tlie community, who in a thousand 
Inajneless ways strive to convey the impression that, although the 
teacher may have a certificate, he is hardly capable of teaching their 
I children. I now recall an instance wherein a scJiool was broken up 



entirely by this influence, becauae the teseher, a most excellent lady, 
could not get the answers printed in the book with certain queationB; 
and subeequeiit events proved that the teacher was right, and the 
book, thnmgh the fault of a type-setter, wrong. 

How often has the Teacher or Common Schools in the proeecution 
of his work to struggle and buffet against a flood tide of lawlesRness 
as it sweeps through the juvenile portion of the community, i-eceiving 
momentum from street corners and other places where the wise (!) 
do congregate and give utterance to such expressions as "Tliat fool oi 
a teacher ought to have his head broke," and "If that teacher were a 
man I'd lick him sure as Leaven." It is very true, that the public 
school is not an institution tliat should monopolize the attention ol 
the community; but for the most obvious reasons it should command 
and receive sufficient favorable notice to insure its usefulueas. Chil- 
dren learn most readily from example, and when the example of indif- 
ference or hostility toward the pubfic school Is set them by their elders, 
they are only too ready to follow. Competent judges say that herein 
lies one advantage of the private school over the public school: that 
the private sdiool adds the weight of its patrons' influence and in^er^ 
est in all its affairs to the authority of its teachers; creating thereby 
among its students a commendable zeal in the prosecution of their 
studies and encouraging a respectful confidence in the school officers. 
But all this goes for naught when the public school, its course of 
study, its object and its manageuieut are made secondary to all things 
beside. 

"Wliy is it that many children in some cijmmimities are bronght 
within the walls of the school room only by great effort? That 
these same children, perhaps 17 or 18 years of age, are restless 
and fidgety and dissatisfled in general with everything around the 
school house except the fuu they create? I know that the cry is uaa- 
ally made in such case that the teacher is responsible for this; that 
upon the teacher devolves the duty of kindling and keeping alive.aud. 
all aglow the fires of interest and enthusiasm upon the altars rendered 
damp and chilly by the indifference of the commnnity. Is it your 
fault, my fellow common school teacher? Do we lay claim to the 
ability of being able to secure satisfaetoiy results in our schools, bo 
long as an opinion is current in our community that the public school 
is good euough when you can't do any better; or, as a young niies> 
once said to me, "Why pa wouldn't send me to the public school for 
anything in the world I" An old adage says that, "Cnildren and foolfl 
tell the truth," and in this instance, the child was only repeating in 
public what she had heard her parent say in pnvate. 



I would like to submit this thought for the consideration of the 
I taxpayer. The commoif school in its development either is or is not 
K-what you claim concerning it. If it is, then is there rsftting upon 
you an individual responsibility concerning its welfai-e, that may not 
e neglected or shifted upon other shoulders ; a responsibility that 
fccan be niet and discharged satisfactorily and profitably in no other 
^Way than by giving to the support and development of the common 
P school idea a measnre of thongbt and vigilant, intelligent oversight 
that never wearies, as well as giving annually a sum of money into 
the common school treasury. But, on the other hand, if it is not, 
then would you do wel! to blot from your statute hooks all enact- 
ments whereby yon are compelled^mind yoii, eompelled^togive of 
your hard-earned substance toward perpetuating a scheme which 
tiiroogh neglect will be productive of only barren results. 

There can be no douht, however, as to the manner in which the 

tirogressive and aggressive taxpayer will view this question, when he 

takes into consideration the advanced state of the common school, 

from Maine to Nebraska; and, further, when he considers the mighty 

stream of immigration, beginning on the Atlantic shore, and moving 

westward, gathering momentum as it rolls upward to the summit of 

I lie Rockies, from whence it ia being poured out like a vast river 

QpOQ the Pacific region below. He will be fully persuaded of his 

'■responsibility in forwarding the work of the common school teacher. 

P'These multiplied tliousands Hiat are seeking homes among us know 

■" a advantages that accrue from a well developed, carefully fostered 

1 school system. They have experienced those advantages. 

'hey expect to find them here. Shall they be disappointed ? I 

[bope I may venture the aseei'tion that all teachers of common school 

'iBsembled liere to-day will joiu with me in saying that so far as we 

are able to honor our profession, they shall not be disappointed; that 

whatever is possible in Ohio, or Illiifois. or Iowa, in common school 

.affairs, is possible in Oregon; and that any failure to realize these 

[■possibilities shall not be attributed to the teacher iif common acJiools. 

Teachers of common school, let us come np to the fidl measure of 

anhood in our chosen work and push forward the educational in- 

r86te of the common schools of Oregon until we can conscientiously 

y of these schools, aa Dr. Hill, of Portland, says of Oregon's m-jvate 

mools, 'They are just as good and efficient as those east of the Rocky 

I ''tDOiintaiue.' Ai\y standard short of this must necessarily result in its 

jpBdvocates being laid upon the shelf as specimens of a class overtaken 

ft^aild pushed aside by a progressive age. 

The academy, the high school, the normal school, the college and 
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university stand with open doors inviting all who would stand up on 
a high educational plane to enter and prepare themselves for a life 
work; and though that life work is to be in the common school, the 
necessity is none the less imperative that the preparation be as ample, 
the culture as broad and liberal as possible; laborers in other depart- 
ments may, with propriety, l)e content with special lines of study, but 
not so with the teachers of our children. Progress, speaking through 
the increased common school educational facilities oi our State; the 
commodious and costly school house with, its well appointed equip- 
ments; the Teacher's Institute and Association says in tones too 
plain to be mistaken that quackery in pedagogics will not be tol- 
erated; that whoever would presume to become an instructor of 
youth must "strive by his own toil to add to the acquisitions of his 
ancestors" in the solution of the educational problem that now en- 
gages our attention. 

Miss Pearl Scott executed an instrumental solo in a sparkling and 
unaffected style, charming in a young lady who has just made her 
debut in musical circles. 

Professor R. K. Warren, Principal of Portland High School, opened 
the discussion on school apparatus and libraries. Apparatus is a 
comprehensive term and includes everything used in teaching, but 
may be divided into two classes, for illustration and for experiment. 
Observation precedes reflection, and we look upon precocity as some- 
thing unnatural and wrong, and for that purpose experiments to lead 
on step by step without forcing knowledge. Apparatus may be of 
the simplest and most inexpensive kind. Oxygen can be made with 
such articles as are found in the household, with the exception of one 
of the articles easily obtained. The speaker urged his fellow teachers 
to furnish their schools with simple apparatus for experiments, and 
it will not only serve to interest the pupils, but parents also. 

Miss Helena Hoi man sang a sacred solo in that natural and easy 
style so peculiarly her own. 

Judge J. Q. Thornton made an address called "A Plea for the little 
Children." The speaker chose the text of scriptures where the Savior 
blessed little children, and compared them to the greatest in the 
Kingdom of Heaven. To provide proper literature for children is 
one of the most important duties of a parent toward a child. The 
power to sympathize with children is one of the highest attributes — 
it is the purest and best part of human nature that opens to the love 
of a little child. Children are not merely undeveloped men and 
women, but beings of mental activity, calculated to appreciate such 
intellectual food as may be placed before them. Children's books 



' ehoold be cboeen «nl.ii reference to tlie child's credulitr- Opinirtits 
Toaj be forced upon him for a time, bui as his jiidgmt.>nt matures the 
more care shonld be use<i -to treat him with the strictest candor, 
r Child faitii disappearft Um soon, and tor that rea^)!) the inii^ nation, 
s active in a chi!d. should uot be stimtdated with (ietitioiis uar- 
tivee. excepting parableB or allegories, which illustrate a leiMi^n. 
address was very lengthy, with the principal idea running 
>n^ it that children should have plentr of books with | ictures 
furnished them, and make them by kiiidiii.-ss have a happy time 
generally. 

The Lord's Prayer was prettily chanted by little SIis« Ada BMllarJ 
aid Eva Cowan, followeil ny the appointment of Prof. YrICs, C. W. 
iohy. Profs, llawthorne and Alfordaiid Miss Underwotxla Commit- 
B on Kesohitions. 

Modem History, from a geographical standpoint, was treated by 
Professor Rohy, the Principal of the Central School, Portland. Ilis- 
k, tory should at all times be tiuked with gC'grapiiy, and never should 
separated; the latter alone is dry study, but made otlierwise l)v 
•connecting places associaletl with historical e\'ent{i. Teaming the 
mes of all the counties in the United Slates would be a task, and a 
8 one. A method recommended for teacliiug geography was to 
J a Btory, for iustauce: about Eric the Red, and fmm him trace 
e discovery of America, dispelling the delusion tliat (\)luinbHS was 
sally its lirst discoverer. Read up the voyages of ('olnnibus, witli 
>)tl]er explorations, use a map constantly, and you are teaching twlli 
_raphy and history: it is l>etter for Boboiars to recite lessims in 
their own woi-ds; biography may be properly used in connection with ■ 
luatory, associating certain people with the plaeiis as^ticiated with 
iietn by history. This tropical method has a tendency to eiifHjunige 
% taBte for good reading. 

Several beautifully drawn maps are exhibited by Prof. Burnhnm 
R'W the work of his pupils. Mies Edith Shcpheol and Loreiia }[ustiiigs, 
I^Couch School, Portland. 

This closed the regular day sessions of the Association. 

It is eminently fitting to say a word in regard to State Superin- 
endent McElroy, who has been the moving spirit <if the Association, 
rand through many discouragements and disappoiiitnientB has lieeii 
[ Jodefatigable in his efforts in keeping np the interest, and Ims sue- 
leeded in the highest degree. The attendance has t>een good through. 
«it the week, and co-operation cordial on the part of tJie teachers, 
Wsh as exchanging views and ideas, cordial and responsive. Tlio 
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State Teacher's Association of 1884 may be regarded as fully equal 
in interest to any one preceding. 

Much credit is due to the Committee of Arrangements, and the 
Executive Committee for their untiring efforts in behalf of the Asso- 
ciation. 



EVENING SESSION. 

The exercises were opened by the singing of a quartet by Messrs. 
Parvin, Belknap, Starr and Piper. 

Mr. Seymour (London, by request, recited "Murder Will Out," by 
Daniel Webster. Mr. Condon is a good speaker, and in this instance 
entered into the spirit of his subject with good effect. 

Miss Frankie Jones favored the audience with a brilliantly executed 
piano solo. 

President J. F. Ellis, of Pacific University, delivered a lecture en 
''Elementary Instjruction in the Principles or Civil Government." 

This is not a new thought. It has not only been suggested al- 
ready, but it has also been advocated. In some measure it has even 
been put in practice. 1 et it is not a familiar thought. The advo- 
cacy and practice of it are both exceptional. Still in its very nature 
it seems to be one of the coming questions. It seems to call for dis- 
cussion. It appears to invite examination. Like an accused Con- 
gressman, in challenges investigation! And I believe that by com- 
mon consent and invariable practice when it comes to that point with 
any of our public men there is nothing left to do but investigate him. 
Perhaps it should be so with coming questions which from time to 
time arise, and in the name of the nation's welfare or of humanity's 
at large, deliberately and with fair assumptions court investigation. 
I conceive it to be a part of the duty of each passing generation to 
inquire into such apparently worthy questions as present themselves. 

There is this difference between the accused man in public life and 
one of these coming questions: The accused man is on the defensive 
usually, but the coming question is ever on the offensive. The ta- 
bles are turned; we, the investigators, are put on the defensive by 
the offensive coming question. It may be offensive in more senses 
than one, but we cannot help that. In the glowing light of history 
and also in a few brief years of experience I have learned very great 
respect for the coming question. It comes as an invader. It comes 
for conquest. It does not come as an enemy, but still it comes to 



1 a place for its throne and to reign araung men. It asks investi- 
ration at our hands that it may show itself a friend and not an en- 
my, and thus he enahled to gain a bloodless and sorrowlese victory, 
vietoi-y for the conquered no lees than for the conqueror. 
Popular government was once a coming question, and had to fight 
Hta way into the world. It came, a friend to men, yet men resisted 
at. It earnestly eonglit to come without bloodshed, Imt man's stupid 
i stnhboni resistanee made the bloodshed inevitable. How often 
g this sad fact been repeated during our strangely eddying current 
f human histoi-y; aud yet it is our privilege to nope that, tliongh 
flie advent of popular government was unavoidably not without vio- 
lence, itfi continuance may be with the calm of peace. A large ele- 
ment in the peaceful continuance of popular government is confess- 
e<ny popular acquaintance with principlea and affairs of government. 
As a oasis and beginning of such political knowledge, elementary in- 
struction in principles of civil government eeems to be a most fitting 
and expedient point to urge, TJie suggestion and tentative practice 
of this thought have been admitted. In bringing this subject forward 
tJiere ia no claim to originality. It is only said that the advocacy 
and practice have thus far been ^ceptional, whereas the thi.inght 
'ubonld be, both in theory and in practice, common — as common ae 
'" B Common School. 

And just here, if a pause is excusable, I will take the liberty to 
top and say that there are few instances of as happily and apt use of 
rords as in applying the common word "common'^ to our American 
Aiblie school system, I am accustomed to write Common School aa 
I proper name, beginning the words with capital lettei's. So high is 
toy estimate of the system that my pen distinguishes its name, as it 
3oes the name of my country and the name of my religion. My old 
feahioned pen always writes "Christianity" with a large letter "C." 
mvariably it traces the letters ''U S" in United States in capital lines. 
Jid when it comes to Common School, it writes the name as if it 
e anything but common— as if it were a proper noun and not a 
mon. The Common School of the U. S. is the most uncommon 
^ucational agency in hist^iry. And its uncommonness consists in its 
f commonness. That it is so cimimon is the wonder. That it is 
9 common is its very glory. It is no extravagance of speech to say 
i&t that agency is indeed grand which brings the lighted lamp of 
,ariiing to every child in the land that can be persuaded to take it 
md walk by its kindly light. It means to omit no one. Its offer is 
■«ommou tw all. It is thus fio common that there is uothiug like it 
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in any otlier land. Therefore, with me, Common School is written 
with capital '^C" and ''S." 

There was a time some years past when by battle light we read the 
capital letters "C. S." on the belt plate and cartridge boxes of South- 
ern soldiers. But while there they stood passionately and bloodily 
for Confederate States, elsewhere "C. S." stood — and ever stand — 
peacefully and wnth high purpose for Common School. And the "C. 
S." of the Common School blotted literally out of existence the "C. 
S." of the Confederate States. The United States vanquished the 
Confederate States because the Common School had first drilled the 
soldiers of the victorious States. The Common School is about all 
the standing army the nation needs. With her Common Schools this 
nation is more than a match at war for any nation without them. 
Let our (yomnuin Schools but drill our youth faithfully, and we can 
stand against the world. This is not merely rhetorical fancy or ex- 
travagance. It is the utterance of the utmost sobriety of judgment. 

And the peculiar excellence of the system is that it is common. 
It provides the rudiments of useful knowledge for the entire mass of 
the children of the country. Therein is its strength and command- 
ing excellence. The Common School is common for all. 

And the present thought is that elementary instruction . in prin- 
ciples of civil government should be as common as the Common 
Schools, i. «?., it should be provided for, not only, but also enforced 
upon all the youth of the whole country. The Common School seems 
to be the most suitable — and only possible — place for this political 
instruction to set in. The movement in this direction has already 
begun. My aim at present is to help it along. It is to this end that 
I speak. 

And in thus speaking I do not ignore two facts: First, I recog- 
nize the educating influence of the irrepressible newspaper; of the 
civil courts -which are handling questions of law, which are always 
questions of government; of the debates in all our legislative assem- 
blies, from town council to national Congress; of the state papers, 
,such as reports of heads of departments and messages by Governors 
and the President; of the recurring election campaigns, and such like 
affairs of state. All these public activities are in some sort lessons 
to the people. And there is on my part no disposition to detract 
from their force as instructive instrumentalities. For one I hold 
them as indispensable. They serve in one way and another to awaken 
interest in public concerns and fix attention thereupon, and bring the 
people into practical vital relations thereto. 

But it is to be remembered that while all these political and legal 



activities are inBtruetive they are in no small measure destructive. 
Tliere is no denying the stateiaeut that enormous abuses enter into 
political press and election campaign, into official life and even into 
the operation of the courts, abuses which would be impoesible had 
elementary instrnction been permitted to have a fair show at the peo- 
ple while they were children. The educating force of public affairs 
IS freely admitted, not only, but held ae essential to the success of 
popular government. 1 do not see how we could get on without the 
influence of this force acting upon the community on many sides. 
It is wholesome. It excites the citizen upon living questions of citi- 
zenship. It incites him to play the part of a public-spirited member 
of the state. It stimulates nim, as food stimulates, with energy and 
strength to do what a citizen of a republic miiet do to maintain it as 
such. Eveu the ott-recurring election campaign is good for the 
r eountry. I am sorry for the citizen who does not heartily enjoy the 
BOntest. Of course we deprecate the miserable personaiities, thedirty 
nud-elinging, the base slandering, the outright lying. All this ia 
H'stenei and an offense. But this does not constitute the whole of 
Khe campaign. Earnest, honest, high minded men take part in the 
^eljate; men who go to the core of the issue and push the diseuBsion 
'> the bedrock of public welfare. Policies are searchingly reviewed, 
"' iciples are weighed in just balances, and the conduct of public 
1 is shot through by keen, tempered, truthful criticism. 
And yet while saying that these public concerns participated in by 
Tie people are essentia!, it is not inconsistent to say also tliat they are 
wnfiicientto the best possible public prosperity, and to the most se- 
aie, beneficent and assured perpetuity of government. 
■In the second place I think it well to assure all teachers that I am 
Tare of the embarrassment consequent upon the attempt to introduce 
f study into the already and always crowded list of studies. In 
1 latter years new studies are as namerous and clamorous for 
B as the patriotic office-seeker who so unselfishly bid for the votes 
itiie people. Clearly they cannot all have a place. We can no 
^re teach everything than we can read all the good papers and i 
jioks that are published. I beg to assure my felh>w teachers that Sm 
i mindful of this difficulty. I certainly appreciate its proportioiUn 
d the stubborn nature of the ease. There is one way to deal withl 
t'.from time to time there must be reselection and readjustment of 
Rdies. Old c(iur8es and lists of studies cannot possibly hold right 
i, nnmodified. Old studies must in some way make room for new 
" i. Some of these new studies are of the nature of coming ques- 
B who are beforehand destined to make a place for themselves. 
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If room is not accorded them then they will simply take it by con- 
quest, for in their very nature victory is theirs; place must be made 
for certain new studies. This is as true of the higher schools as of 
the common schools. We have the same problem to solve in the col- 
lege that we have in the district and city school. We cannot ignore 
it. Contemptuous silence on our part will not silence it. We must 
take it into account and solve it or it will solve us by vei-y naturally 
and without concern leaving us hopelessly behind where we ought to 
be, and the verdict of the ages coming will be "served them right; 
they are left because they were unworthy to keep their place in the 
van of progress. 

And now the rule for the solution of the problem in the common 
school is to select and make room for such new studies as are of most 
common concern. Whatever has direct bearing upon the common 
interest of the people should have an elementary treatment in the 
common school. 

Clearly this rule applies to the case in hand. For nothing can be 
named that is of more general and common concern in this country 
than affairs of State. This is emphatically a government hy the peo- 
ple, Not one place of trust in it is hereditary. Not a living soul is 
born into office. Wisely indeed the Federal Judgeship is a life posi- 
tion. But we well know that no child of any judge has birthright to 
his father's ermine. And, what is more, the appointing power is 
itself chosen by the people every fourth year. Without qualification 
it is a government hy the people. That is the theory. It is a theory 
baptized, purified and vitalized by patriotic blood. It is a theory 
that has taken fixed form in that most serious and monumental in- 
strument, called the Constitution of the United States; an instrument 
forged in the furnace of war and stamped with the seal of uncondi- 
tional victory. And when a theory has gone so far as to take shape 
in the civil constitution of a nation like ours, then the theory must 
be a fact in practice, or the nation is doomed to wreck — to founder 
and go down in mid ocean, or be stranded and shattered on some 
stormy coast of political struggle. By our theory the people rule; 
and unless the people rule, misrule and anarchy are inevitable. Any 
other ruler than the people is a usurper, and for a usurper to rule is 
ruin and it cannot be otherwise. By our majestic constitutional 
compact the people rule. And by negligence, or cunning to pervert 
the plain word and spirit of that instrument is sedition, anarchy, 
ruin. Peril and bleak disaster follow hard upon anything but rule 
by the people in this new free land. 

But in order to rule the people must know how to rule. I am 
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coming now to where I wish words to be emphatic. I ask you to 
help me emphasize them. For I shall pound away on them in vain 
unless yoii that listen lend me the weight of your kindling interest 
and attention to give my words double emphasis. Nol not my words. 
They are our English langnage — yours as much as mine. In order 
to rule, the people must know /mjmi to rule. It is ray ambition to be- 

fin just here the forging of a chain, link into link, that cannot be 
ruken, to uudergird our ship of State. I sincerely wish you to see 
tliese links glowing from the forge and before your eyes welded as- 
anringly one into another. Our Courititntion says the people shall 
rule and that none else shall. And to rule they must know how. 
Not to know how is not to rule and so violate the Constitution. From 
the day of Washington's farewell address — full of the vision and wis- 
dom of the seer — it has been accepted as a political axiom that pojm- 
'* — government must have a basis of popular intelligence. And I 
^ liberty to say that this means more than intelligence in general. 
i embraces definitely political intelligence — knowledge of both the 
principles and methods of government. 

If we are to have rule in this country — rather than misrule — then 
the people must exercise the functions of actual rulership. And if 
tlie people rule they must know how to rule. And when is a better 
time to begin to learn how than in school days? And where a fitter 
place for this beginning to set in than in the Common School, which 
IS the people's school to teach the people? 

These are the links for my proposed chain to undergird and moor 
T ship of State. I cannot be quite sure how they appear to you; 
it to my eyes they glow like gold. And they seem so to belong 
ither that I cannot help putting them together. You shall see 
I do it, while I cannot but hope that ray design and workman- 
will in the name our dear country have your loyal approval, 
itiis, then, is the way I go on welding together my glowing links 
to iinisli and make strong my logical chain'. Beyond controversy 
youth is the time to begin to learn things. If the people are to know, 
'.to understand at all adequately, the principles and methods of ruler- 
'bhip they cannot b^n too early to learn. It is a pretty long lesson, 
■tod parts of it not very easy. And in the present instance, the neces- 
l^ity IB all the more urgent from the fact that eveir youth arrives so 
JD at the responsible dignity of rulership. I did say that no place 
tnist is hereditary in tliis .government. In tliat connection, as X 
ire meant it, it is true; but in another sense it is not at all true; 
'Jot at the early age of twenty-one we all, so to speak, inherit ofiiee — 
become rulers at twenty-one. We inherit place of highest trust, 



iiideed. We vote anil begin to make laws almost liefore 

be boys. Babes bum Bince we euliated in the war will tliifi fall vote 

for President, 

Now if we are to diecliarge our liigli trusts manfully and loyally, 
we must know what tliey are and how to handle them with somewh&t 
of definiteness of detail. Our wise- Constitution prorides a qualifica- 
tion of what is called residency for MemberBof Congress and Unitftd 
States Senators. Tliey must i-eside in, be citizens of the United 
States, seven or nine years before they are eligible. The President 
of the United States must be a native t)orn citizen. Tlius the time of 
tutelage is theoretically required by the Constitution, preliminary to 
entering upon the duties and honoi-s of tlieae oftices. And some of 
U8 thint it is growingly evident that there onght yet something more 
positive, practical and tangible than bare residence to be required. 
Likewise some certain speciiie knowledge of our political system, its 
nature and workings, should be demanded in the great name of the 
government, before we vote. Mere years are no sufficient qualifica- 
tion, A numbskull or a villian may live to be twenty-one. One 
knows nothing and the other cares nothing for the laws of the land. 
Elementaiy instruction in public affairs uiighi save the one from be- 
ing a blockhead and the other fi'om being a knave. A knowledge of 
the nature and operations of government would naturally exert a 
salutary influence, 

"We know also that youth is impressible. Put the elementary 
stamp of our political system upon young minds and it is there to 
stay. On this account it is worth while to note that this early train- 
ing h not necessary alone, because we come so soon to exercise the 
functions of government, but also because youtli is the time to make 
deeper and nmre lasting impression. Let that period pass and life's 
fairest chance is gone never to return tj) that child or tliat generation. 
I wish we might be aware of the vast loss we suffer in thus neglect- 
ing this one opportunity of a lifetime for shaping the highest type of 
American citizenship. For verily, Mr. Superintendeui and frienda, 
there is no nobler thing possible in our earthly relationships than this 
splendid citizenship in a government by the people. 

Are you doubtful as to the suggestion that tliis elementary po- 
litical teaching would save knaves from being knaves — do you ques- 
tion with yourselves about that? We know the power of noble ex- 
ample, how great deeds and grand lives appeal to and inspire young 
and susceptible natures. With this fact in mind u single historic 
reference may go far toward quieting our questioning. Our syBtem 
and method of government were originateu by as pure and peerless 



ii'der vf nobility as ever graced a nation. It was wholly an un- 
titled nobility, and all the nobler for that. If there ia anything in- 
Bpiring in human deed and motive, we find it in the men whose 
heart and bi-ain aud blood gave' to the world this government. We 
know the moment we think of it that the moral majesty of such men 
and the gi-andeni- of tlieir work cannot but ennoble our yonth if 
brought under the rising sun and zenith of their period. Our boya 
and girls would be impressed unscorjaciouBly by the l()ftine8s of spirit 
and bearing winch won our independence and framed our gOTemnient. 
I have admitted the value of the great agencies of actual political 
life and citizenship — -that life in the midst of public affairs, the 
courts of justice, oar legislature, the tireless, teeming press, the e^er, 
hotly contested election campaigns, and the fateful ballot cast by the 
inds of free citizens. But they would be doiiiily vahiable, and 
Lmore, were they preceded by elementary training. Not leas than one- 
^"balt or two-tbinls the value of all these agencies go for uotliing be- 
B tlie mass of citizens are not prepai-ed for them by early and 
lystematic drill in the rudiments of citizenship. In our eager age, I 
sar sometimes a strong tendency to be superficial, to skim over the 
lurface of things. Milk is abont the only thing I know of that has 
' e best at the surface; and even that requires beforehand a good 
^euw, good pasturage and gofid care, with good washing of pails and 
l pana. We caunot skim milk to much purpose withont first-rate snb- 
[iBurface work going before. Superficiality skims even milk in vaiiL 
t we do not skim the mountains for gold, neither can we gain 
mund knowledge of free citizenship by skimming political affairs. 

In early life Sir Isaac Newton made tlie mistake of disregarding 

Euclid's elements because he ci>nsidered them too simple to be of 

tto him. Later in life he was painfully aware of the disad- 

^e into which he brought himself by this omission. Nothing 

B.lost by thorough mastery of rudiments. It ought to admonish us 

m a mathejnatica! genius like Newton owns up frankly liis mis- 

3 in the neglect of them. Withont croaking, I suppose it is a 

firice of our feverish times to repeat liis folly; we make great haste, 

t little speed. It is increasingly apparent that our government is 

rippled and imperilled by the strain brought upon it by this huge 

ally. The alphabet and grammar must go before literature, Ap- 

P prenticeship nmst prepare the way for the coming master workman, 

C'J^recisely by the same eternal law of the fitness oi things, elementary 

■traiDing must go before free and full republican citizenship. If it 

"^"fi a loss to Newton to omit Euclid, what must it be to the mass of 

r. people to omit the mdiinents of our civil system in the days of 



our eliildhood. whicli is the Bpringtime and therefore uatorally the 
eeedtime of life. 

If, now, it he agreed that youth ie the time for this slighted work 
of citizenship to hegin to be done henceforth better, then it is ^sy 
to compel agreement that the Common School is the place for it to 
begin. ITiiB Beems to need nothing but the statement. It is bo 
manifest ae hardly to admit of proof. The Common School affords 
the only fit opportunity to get at the youth. If we agree to teach 
them in this high interest of government then we are shut up to the 
Common School to reach theiu. It is our only available me-ans. We 
cannot, if we would, find another agency through which to operate 
efficiently. Two colored soldiers in Gen. Stedman'e command came 
upon a squad of the enemy in the outskirts of a battle. The former 
had loaded pieces and were ready for action, while the latter were out 
of ammunition, with their guns empty. Tlie two negroes were dis- 
posed to make the most of their opportunity and deinanded immedi- 
ate sun-ender. The enemy objected; to surrender to negro soldiers 
was too humiliating to their Caucasian dignity. "Berry sorry, gem- 
'en," said the negroes, "but we's got no time to send for white man!" 
So in this matter we have got to surrendei' to the Common School — 
there is no alternative. 

But then we can hardly conceive of a good reason for trying to 
find a better place in which to commence the eflucation in citizen- 
ship. I do not believe we could contrive a means more suited to the 
end desired. Like the negroes with loaded guns, this means is at 
hand — therefore make use of it. "Why not? 

My chain is made — it appears to me complete and strong. 

A final word, and I release you. We are now over one hundred 
years distant from the beginning of the Kepublic. At that time the 
whole hady of the people were versed thoroughly, thrillingly in pub^ 
lie aflairs. There wei-e leaders, as there always are. But the mass 
of the people were fairly saturated — not spi'inkled, not even immereed, 
but saturated with the political ideas that entered into the forinatioii 
of onr civil system. The system was possible, because statesmanship 
was made the trade, the personal pi'ofession of the colonists ad a 
whole, Tliere were Hoods and Adams among them, we know, but^ 
the great mass of the colonists were towering mountain men politic- 
ally. I say the origin of our matchless civil system was possible 
because of this. I a!so say that the continuance of the system is 
possible only through the continuance of that original style and stan- 
dard of statesmanship among the masses. Vigilance and fidelity 
here are more than ever required, on account of the immense foreign 
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popnlation among ub, little concerned for the higher citizenship de- 
manded by our form of guverument as an eBseutinl condition to its 
prosperous perpetuity. Also on account of our multiplying popula- 
tion as a. whole, aud the massing and packing uf people in cities this 
early teaching in civil rudiments is essential as a measure of simple 
Belf preservation. 

Bear in mind, please, that we are not pleading for impossible 
knowledge and attainment, Elementary instruction is the need of 
the hour and the country. And yetboya aud girls ai;e capable beyond 
wliat we soinetimes think. In the sturdy days of Scotch Covenaptera 

(the King demanded of his Archbishop why he did not silence the 
toDguey covenanters; and the Ardihishop had to confess that Scotch 
Bei-vant girls at the wash tub were more than a match for his Majes- 
ty's bishops? That is the style and stamp of popular intelligence 
■whicii overthrows despotism, purifies and reforms religion, and main- 
tains enduring Republics. Give us this intelligence among our boys 
and girls, aniTthere is an end to all deniagoguery ; you dig the grave 
for all this political quackery tliat undermines the robust health of 
the body ptditic; you dry up the sources of slander; you hush the 
scandalous bruiting of personal politics, as such; you stop the circu- 
lation of lying, slanderous newspapers; you even silence a certain 
. style of very pure political reformers, who go on repeating false re- 
ports about men the people want, not heeding voluminous proof to 
the contrary. 

Mr. Superintendent aud fellow teachers of the Common Schools, I 
conceive tliat I honor the Common School and you also by proposing 
to'make the agency and yon the agents in giving the first lessons ■in 
the proud and untitled life of loyal American citizenship. 

The little Misses Eva Cowan and Ora Ballard, of Lebanon, sang 
.. tlie beautiful duet, "Evening Prayer," aud won the applause of the 
andieuce. 

The Committee on Eesolutions presented the following, which, on 
Linotion, were unanimously adopted: 

■Whekeab, "We, the members of the State Teachers' Association, 

^leel that we are about to close a session in which there has been wan- 

ifested an increasing interest upon the part of teachers and citizens; 

^d 

Whereas, We feel gratified at the progress of the educational 

8 of the State; therefore, be it 
Hesolved, That we, indindually and collectively, tender our most 
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sincere thanks to the citizens of Salem for their generous hospitality 
and unsurpassed kindness: 

To the lecturers and professors of our colleges and universities, for 
their presence and valuable instructions: 

To the Committee of Arrangements, for the unremitting care and 
untiring zeal with which each one has labored to reduce all our work 
to a perfect system, and to promote the general welfare of the Asso- 
ciation : 

To Prof. Parvin, and the ladies and gentlemen who so kindly as- 
sisted in furnishing music: 

To Hon. E. B. McElroy, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
for his words of encouragement and many acts of kindness: 
To President Van Scoy, for use of pianos: 
To Hon. R. P. Earhart, for use of Legislative Hall: 
To the hotels and boarding houses, for reduction of rates; and 
To the O. & C. R. li., and to the O. R. and N. Co., for reduced 
rates. 

Resolved^ That we, the members of the State Teacher's Associa- 
tion, beg leave to tender our most sincere thanks to Governor and 
Mrs. Moody, for their kindness in throwing open the doors of their 
elegant mansion for the entertainment of the teachers of Oregon. 



THE RECEPTION. 



As a. fitting close of the intereeting aud laborious eessioii of the 
State Teachers' Association, the reception given by the kind hospital- 
ity of Governor and Mrs. Moody at their delightful Iiorae on Thurs- 
day evening, the old cnatom of "reserving the beat for the last" was 
not departeti from. The Governor's cheery mansion was brilliantly 
lighted from basement to attic, and tasteful decorations adorned every 
apartment. The "Old School Bell" which hnng in the parlor, made 

,1 ot flowers interwoven by deft fingers and witli exquisite Uste, was "a 

.■thing of beauty," and was much admired hy ail. 

The reception was given to those in attendance iipon the Associa- 
tion and a few invited guests, under the management of a eummittee 
consisting of Mrs. Z, t. Moody, Mrs. Jos. Holmaft, Mrs. I. N. (iil- 
fcert, Mrs. R. P. Earhart, Mrs. G. W. Gray, Mrs. AV. N. Ladue, Mrs. 
Olive England and Mrs. G. G. Van "Wagner. 

At 9 p. M., on the adjournment of the Association, the joyous 
gathering thronged tlie parlors and halls of the Governor's residence, 
and in cordial greeting joined in 8t>cial converse, wliile the H, A. C. 
Band, of Salem, discoursed sweet music iu harmony with the passing 
moments. 

After a suitable time in social converse, Superintendent McEIroy, 
in appropriate remarks, announced tlie following toasts, to which ap- 
propriate and felicitous responses were made; 

I 1. "Committee of Arrangements" — -responded to hy Prof. T. II. 

I Crawford, of Portland. 

!. "The Educational Work of Oregon, Past and Present" — res- 

[' ponded to hy Dr. L. L. Rowland, of Salem. 

3. " Our Hostess" — respoiidefl to by Prof. B. J, Hawthorne, of 
the State University. 

4. "The Public Schools"— responded to by Prof. C. W. Rcihy, of 
Portland. 

.5. " Eastern Oregon" — responded to by Mrs. E. M. Wilson, of 
Tile Dalles. 

>. "The Ladies"— - respond ed to by Siipt, O. F. Pa.\ton, of Port- 
land. 
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7. " The Education of the Future" — responded to by Mrs. Geo. 
F. Colvert, of Linn county. 

8. " Social Reunion as an Educational Factor" — responded to by 
Mrs. P. H. Hatch, of Salem. 

At a seasonable hour, delicious ice-cream, lemonade, cold tea, and 
cake were served, after which, with pleasant adieus and kindly bene- 
dictions, the delighted guests departed. 



Note. — In compiling this report, the Committee have made use of, from time to time, 
the extensive and valuable reports published by the daily papers of Salem and Portland. 
For this due credit is here given. 

In two or thre^ instances, lecturers preferred not to have their lectures published, de- 
siring to use them again, and for this reason they do not appear. COMMITTEE. 




teaolier wiil keep constantly in view the hiRliest iind best gaod of his papila, 
and not allow hiraaelt to relal either in mleH, study or diseipUne, merely for the sake of 
gaining the immediata good will either of piipila or parents. 

"Teachers, don't [orgat that in no amall degree jon decide what the charaoter and 
infiaeaoe of the men and women of the totiire will be. In the dieoharge of every doty, 
labor for the future good and nsefulDeiis of yonr pupilR." 

RESPONSE. 

"As teachers of the fovereignu of a Repnhlio, it b 
I ceptioua of the objects of edncation. As citizens, n 
I tions to prepare ns 'for the genius of America, the mos 
I of nation ever inhabited,' " 

"As teachers, we are bnt atoms in a beantooaB oirstal. which we call our Educational 
aystam; but the symmetry and grace depend upon the precision and accuracy with which 
we each crystallize iu on; allotted places." 



ooves ns to have the noblest con- 
e should snrpBBs ub iu lligb ambi- 
it magnilicent ediUce that the mind 



THE TEACHER'S AMBITION. 



n character. With- 
in the ultimate attnin- 



" True, pnre and noble ambition is the grandest attribute of h 
out it man is degraded to the slneb and wallow of his animal nal 

" Teachers must not doubt; they must be imbued with full faith ii 
ment ot the great results for which they are doing battle." 

"The teacher must be content to be one of the patient toilem among the millionB ot 
mankind; leaping no honors, wearing no laurels, only animated by the prond coascioUB- 
uesB of a noble calling, one that will leave its impress deeply engraved in the hearts and 
in the homes, in the actions and in the doings of men." 

THE SCHOOL IN ITS RELATION TO THE FUTURE OF THE REPUBLIC. 

"The common school is the creature of the State. To provide such education as will 
ooodnce to the welfare of the people and the perpetuity of its institutions, is the imper- 
[ >l4ve duty of the State." 

1 "Where the citizen is the sovereign he shonld be so educated as to be able to dia- 
F charge a sovereign's duties conscientiously and intelligsntly." 

k "Intelligence not allied to moral principle is evil in its influence. The teachers ot 
y the State mnnt so do their work that those committed to their charge shall be grounded 
n right principles, and be consciously and aggressively on the side of gooditesa and 
'•Iruih." 

CHARACTER THE END OF EDUCATION. 



*'Thonghts are seed germs that produce action, that blooms iu 
character, either good or bad." 

"Education is the systematic process of training the growing m 
giving power of spontaneous unselfish improvement." 



] habit and ripens i 
ud toward the pleat 
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"The teacher may possibly build a reputation for a child, but he can no more build a 
character for a child than he can build a tree." 

THE COMMON SCHOOL TEACHER AND HIS WORK." 

'*We do not engage in anything heartilj' and with that zeal so necessary to success, 
unless, along with a proper qualification, we have a love for and adaptation to the busi- 
ness in hand." 

**Each one of these forty little urchins is a jewel of greater value than any ever chis- 
eled by the lapidary." 

THE SUPPORT AND ADVANCEMENT OF 013R PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

**It is better to make a pair of shoes excellently well than to translate poetry in seven 
different languages." 

*'Our public school system may be compared to a pyramid, the university as its cone 
and the common school as its base." 

SCHOOL RULES. 

"True education, which consists in the formation o! a good moral character, as well as 
in the training of the iniellectiLal faculties, should be the end, and aim, of our schools." 

"Never should an imperfect lesson be tolerated, else pupils will soon degenerate into 
idle and careless habits, and such recitations become the rule, instead of the exception. 
Have no patience with the excuse, "I know, but cannot tell." 

"Pupils can never improve upon the language of the author." 

"All indications of slang or modern hoodlumism should be promptly suppressed." 

THE RELATION OF COMMON SCHOOLS TO COLLEGES. 

"Teach that to obtain a good education is the privilege and duty of all in this land; 
that the training of the mental and moral powers is of far more value than the mere 
amusements of youth, or the early acquisition of wealth; and that position, influence and 
honor to be rea/ and permanent, must have a foundation in grand and clear purposes, 
sound and well developed judgment, and well established views and principles." 

ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION IN PRINCIPLES OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

*'Let the Common Schools but drill our youth faithfully and we can stand against the 
world." 

"Popular government must have a basis of popular intelligence." 
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